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PREFACE. 



i 



Some years before I was called to the Bar, my attention was 
especially drawn to the operation of the Poor Laws on the 
well-being of our labouring population ; and, during nearly 
the whole of my professional practice, I have had ample op- 
portunities of seeing the actual working, and of forming an 
opinion on the character and tendency, of those laws. It 
therefore seems to me, that the setting forth of my views, 
thus formed on the Pauperism and Poor Laws of England, 
may tend to promote the progress of truth, and so prove 
useful to the public in a matter of great social importance. 

It was my hope and intention to go to press, with some 
such book as the present, in 1851 ; and, in March and April of 
that year, I wrote several of the chapters now printed. But 
ill health suspended my labours. I was obliged to pass the 
whole summer, in perfect idleness, in the south of Germany, 
and only returned to England in time to resume my pro- 
fessional labours in Michaelmas Term. The Christmas Va- 
cation enabled me to complete the work. 

For the Index appended to the volume, I am indebted to 
Mr. George Tayler, of the Common Law Bar. 



Temti.e, 

9th February, 1852. 



R. P. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 



Page 5. line 1. for “ 5,789,533,” read “ 5,789,583.” 

9. „ 17. for “ 126,569," read “ 126,582.” 

11. „ 3. for “ 58,331," read “58,731." 

35. „ 2. for “ 7 1 5,680," read “741 ,722." 

61. „ 11. for “4r. 6d."rcad “9s.” 

81. „ 1. for “ 1,102,359,” read “ 1,102,349.” 

116. „ 2. of note *, for “second," read “third.” 

124. „ 3. of note +, for “ adultcrior rea<l “ adulterio.” 

139. „ 5. of note J, for “ Smynse," read “ Smyrna!.” 

144. „ 1. of note f, the Canon referred to is Canon V. Condlii Matis- 

concnsia Ii. a n. 585, and is fonnd in Labbe, 
tom. ix. pp. 951, 952. ed. Florent. 1763. 
ib. „ 1. of note J, for “decimam," read “ suam decimam." 

157. „ 31. of note, for “were,” read “was." 

201. „ 1. of note *, for * was,” read “ was, as it was said.” 

204. „ 1. for “ 14 Elis. c. 3.” read “ 14 Elia. c. 5.” 

237. „ 14. for “ 1692," read “ 1691.” 

251. „ 7. for “towards," read “during.” 

4. „ 17. the f after the word “souls” has fallen ont : at page 114. line 
26. the letter “ y ” has fallen out of the word “ universality,” 
and at page 227. line 7. “ f " has fallen out of the word “ of.” 
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THE POOR LAWS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NUMBER AND COST OF PAUPERS IN ENGLAND. 

Non sec us ac si qua penitus vi terra dehisccns. 

Infernos reserat sedcs, et regna recludut 

Pallida, dis invisa. Vibgil. 

Tne pauperism of England, notwithstanding the present 
general prosperity, still extends to vast numbers of the people, 
and the sum annually disbursed, under the administration of 
the poor law, in maintenance and relief alone, amounts to 
upwards of five millions sterling. It has become, therefore, 
most important to inquire, whether the law of settlement and 
removal of the poor does not exercise an injurious influence 
on the physical and moral condition of the working classes, 
especially of labourers in agriculture ; and whether the repeal 
of that law will not alleviate the pecuniary burden of rate- 
payers, and tend also to diminish the sufferings, and to elevate 
the character, of the whole body of our labouring population. 

Before entering on the consideration of defects in the poor 
law, which have produced or aggravated many of the ex- 
isting evils of our pauperism, I will endeavour to ascertain 

u 
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the number of paupers at present distributed over the whole 
country, and the cost of their support. 

Pauperism in England may be said to be relieved from 
three entirely distinct sources. 

The first of these consists in the various parochial and 
other charities, founded mainly by the piety and benevolence 
of former ages, and disjiensing an annual income of upwards 
of 1,200,000 U 

Respecting these Charities, ample information is found in 
the voluminous Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into 
Public Charities ; and the Summary of those Reports, pre- 
sented to parliament by command of Her Majesty, and printed 
in 1842, shows that their income is derived from 442,915 
acres of land, from between five and six millions of money in 
the public funds, and from other property. Its exact annual 
amount appears, by the Summary, to be 1,209,395/. 12s. 8 d.: 
a sum of about 200,000/. a year is appropriated to schools 
and other educational objects. 

The character of the innumerable foundations which yield 
this large annual revenue of 1,209,395/., becomes sufficiently 
apparent on the inspection of any page of the Digest of 
Reports of the Commissioners, arranged according to counties. 
By far the greater part of the whole amount is simply in 
the nature of direct relief to the poor. The separate enume- 
ration of charities giving such relief, fills 336 folio pages. 

That the large amount of money thus distributed would, if 
it formed part of the ordinary fund for the relief of the poor, 
be of far greater service to the community, including the 
industrious poor themselves, can hardly be doubted. 

Commissioners of Inquiry into the Administration of the 
Poor Laws, whose Report preceded the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834, state their conviction that 
these charities, distributed as they are among the same 
glasses who are also receivers of the poor rate, are often 
wasted and often mischievous. “ In some cases they have a 
quality of evil peculiar to themselves. The majority of them 
are distributed among the poor inhabitants of particular 
parishes and towns. The places intended to be favoured 
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with large charities attract, therefore, an undue proportion of 
the poorer classes, who, in the hope of trifling benefits to be 
obtained without labour, often linger in spots most unfavour- 
able to the exercise of their industry. Poverty is thus not 
only collected, but created in the very neighbourhood whence 
the benevolent founders have manifestly expected to make it 
disappear.”* 

It is very remarkable that three centuries before the date 
of this Report, the legislature had not only expressed a view 
similar to that now taken by these commissioners, in respect 
of such foundations, but, in the very first statute which pro- 
vides for the raising of a common fund for relief of the poor, 
had wholly merged all the proceeds of such foundations in the 
fund to be distributed under the statute. The 27 Henry VIII. 
c. 25., passed in 1536, only a few years before the final 
dissolution of the abbeys, “ for the avoiding of all such in- 
conveniences as oftentimes have and daily do chance among 
the people by common and open doles, and that the most 
commonly unto such doles many persons do resort which 
have no need of the same,” enacts, “ that no manner of person 
shall make any common dole, or give any ready money in 
alms, otherwise than to the common boxes and common 
gatherings for the putting in due execution of the good intents 
and purposes contained in the act, u])on pain to forfeit ten 
times the value;” and the same statute further directs, that all 
persons bound to give any money, food, or other sustentation to 
poor people, should give the same to the said common boxes, 
“ towards the common alms and relief of the poor people.” f 

The next source of relief, for our existing pauperism, is 
found in the various hospitals, infirmaries, and other charitable 

* Report, 20th February, 1834, p. 361. 

f An Ordinance of the King of France, of 9th July, 1547, which will be 
again referred to in Chapter IV. of this book, makes a precisely similar provision, 
and for exactly the same reason. Poor boxes, tronc* et bot'tes des jHiuvrcs, are 
to be placed in all churches and parishes ; and all abbeys, priories, chapters and 
colleges, qui <f ancicnne fondation furent tenus fairc aumosnes publiques , (f autant 
que la dite aumosne etait occasion d’attraire lea valitlcs, et lea detournerait 
d’ceuvrcr et travaillcr ; furent tenus bailler et fournir en deniers a la paroisse, 
d laquelle les dits abba yes etc. etaicnl assis, la valcur de la dite aumosne publique." 

D 2 
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institutions established throughout the country, and mainly 
supported by voluntary contributions. The amount thus 
raised is very large, and is difficult to ascertain with any 
near approach to the truth. It cannot be far short of 
‘2,000,000/. yearly, and may greatly exceed that sum. 

It appears, therefore, that, beyond the whole amount of 
what is given by individual Christian charity, the sum of 
money expended on the indigent poor of England, by what 
may be termed the organisation of public charity, wholly in- 
dependent of the relief bestowed under the poor law, amounts 
to from 3,000,000/. to 4,000,000/. yearly.* 

Lastly comes the relief of paupers under the poor law ; and 
here we have a vast expenditure, respecting which official 
statistics give us accurate information. 

During the three years 1748, 1749, and 1 750, the average 
annual sum so expended was 689,971/., and the then popu- 
lation of the country was 6,455,672 souls. During the 
three years 1848, 1849, and 1850, the corresponding average 
annual sum has been 5,789,583/., the average population of 
those three years having been 17,488,821. 

England, therefore, has almost trebled her population in a 
single century ; and during the same period has increased her 



* Eden, State of the Poor , i. 465., with a poor-rate for England and Wales 
of only 2,167,749/., and a population of only 8,000,000, estimated the whole 
yearly amount “ disbursed in the various objects of permanent or occasional 
charity,*’ at upwards of six millions ; adding to his estimate, that “ it is probably 
mncli below the truth.” I do not think that 4,000,000/., nearly double the then 
amount of the poor-rate, can have been distributed to the poor of England by 
voluntary charity in 1783, 1784, or 1785. Baron l)e Gerando, speaking of 
1835 and 1836, when the poor-rate was from 6,000,000/. to 7,000,000/., says, 
with a nearer approach to the truth, “ On estime que lcs bienfaits re pa nd us, 
soit par des associations philantropiqucs, soit par la charite individuelle, ajoutent 
encore nu moins 3 ou 4 millions sterling nux sccours distributes en Anglctcrre 
ct dans le pays de Guiles.” — De la Iiiatfaiaanct Publique , tom. iv, p. 147. 
Colquhoun also. Treatise on Indigence , London, 1806, is probably within the 
truth when, pp. *60, 61, he puts down relief from poor rate 4,267,965/., from 
charitable bequests 400,000/., and from public and private charity 3,332,035/. ; 
making a total of 8,000,000/. for 1 803. 

f The average pauperism of the years 1748, 1749, and 1750, was ascertained 
under an order of the House of Commons, made on 20th March, 1750. 
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absolute official pauperism in the proportion of 5,789,533 to 
689,971, that is, of more than eight to one. 

It is to be observed that, in 1750, the outlay, in relief of 
the poor, was little more than 2s. per head on the whole 
population : it is now nearly three times as great. And in 
several years, between 1840 and 1850, it has exceeded 6s. 
per head on the population, on the average of the whole 
country, while, in many extensive districts, even now in 
1851, it amounts to 10s. per head on the population. 

Great as has been the increase, during the last century, in 
the value of the property rateable to the relief of the poor, 
such value has not increased uniformly throughout the country, 
nor has it increased at an equal rate with the localised pau- 
perism preying on it. But the existing distribution of the 
pauperism of England, as found in the metropolis and in 
the agricultural and manufacturing districts respectively, will 
call for separate consideration. At present it will suffice to 
ascertain the aggregate cost and numbers of this official 
pauperism, leaving for subsequent pages the distribution of 
its burden. 

The poor law reform of 1834 put an end to numerous 
inveterate abuses in the mere administration of relief to the 
poor, and thereby effected a considerable diminution in the 
yearly cost of pauperism. That effect was fully produced in 
the year ended at Lady-day, 1837, in which the sum ex- 
pended in the relief of the poor was only 4,044,741/. 

From 1837 there has been a considerable increase of ex- 
penditure in relief of the poor, as recorded in the annual 
official reports of the Poor Law Commissioners: its maximum 
of 6,180,764/. was attained in 1848. 

The great prosperity of nearly all classes, in England, 
since the repeal of the corn laws, has been accompanied by 
a considerable diminution, since 1848, in the total money cost 
of pauperism : the sum expended in relief, for the year ended 
in March, 1851, has probably been less, by one million ster- 
ling, than was expended in the year ended in March, 1848. 
Nevertheless, even in 1851, the year’s expenditure in actual 
relief of the poor is still 5,000,000/. sterling, under these 

B 3 
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most favourable circumstances, and with wheat at 40s. the 
quarter. 

During the last ten years the mean population of England 
and Wales has been 16,918,458: the mean expenditure for 
the relief of the poor, during the same period, will be seen 
by the following statement : 



Year. 


Sum expended in Relief of the 
Poor for the Year ended 
25th March. 


Cost of Wheat 
per Quarter. 


Number of Quarters of Wheat 
for which the Money could 
have been exchanged. 




£ 


.. d. 




1841 


4,760,929 


65 3 


1,459,288 


1842 


4,911,498 


64 0 


1,534,843 


1843 


5,208,027 


54 


4 


1,917,065 


1844 


4,976,093 


51 


5 


1,935,595 


1845 


5,039,703 


49 


2 


2,050,048 


1846 


4,954,204 


53 3 


1,860,733 


1847 


5,298,787 


59 0 


1,796,199 


1848 


6,180,764 


64 


6 


1,916,515 


1849 


5,792,963 


49 


1 


2,360,460 


1850 


5,395,022 


42 7 


2,533,865 


Total 


52,517,990 


- 


19,364,611 


Average 


5,251,799 


54 2 


1,936,461 



Tfie amount of money levied for the poor-rate, (including 
as it does county rate, police rate, and other matters, besides 
the mere relief of the poor,) is always a much larger sum 
than that expended in relief. Thus the amount so levied, 
for the year which ended at Lady-day, 1850, was 7,270,4934 ; 
while the sum expended in relief, for the same year, was 
5,395,0224* 

* Since an account of sums so “ levied for poor-rate ” includes many large 
items wholly unconnected with the relief of the poor, we need not wonder that 
a return (in the Pari iamen tar}' Paper 690, House of Commons, 1851) of the 
rate “ levied for die relief of the poor ” in several metropolitan parishes, should 
present St. George’s Hanover Square at an apparent rating of Is. 8 d. in the 
pound on its rental, although, in truth, the yearly relief of the poor in that 
parish does not require a rate of more than G d. or Id. in the pound. 

It is obvious that such an uudiscriminating return wholly fails to give any 
idea of the inequality in the incidence of the poor-rate, so far ns the real burden 
of paui>crism is concerned. It even tends to mislead, when headed “ Poor 
Relief,” as if its amount were applied to relieving the poor. Every parish in- 
cluded in the return in question is under 10 Geo. IV. c.44. (An Act for Improving 
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It is to be observed, that the sum expended in relief 
of the poor for the year ended Lady -day, 1850, notwith- 
standing the general prosperity of all classes, excepting the 
agricultural, throughout the country, exceeds by 143,2231. 
the average amount of that relief for each of the last ten 
years; and that, if the quantity of wheat, for which the 
5,395,022/. expended in 1850 could have been then ex- 
changed, be looked at, the last year of the series has been the 
most costly of them all. 

Important as it is to know the amount of money expended 
yearly in relieving the poor, it is not less important to de- 
termine the number of indigent persons among whom the 
vast yearly sum is divided. I will now endeavour to show 
what proportion of the whole population of England is thus 
under the sad necessity of obtaining yearly the means of sub- 
sistence, in part at least, from the poor-rate. 

The questions to be determined will be: 

1. What number of persons are admitted yearly into 
workhouses and there relieved ? 

2. What number of persons are relieved yearly as out-door 
poor ? 

It is greatly to be regretted that these important questions 
do not admit of any direct answer, by a mere reference to the 
voluminous Blue Books, folio and octavo, published at the 
instance of the Poor Law Commissioners, or the Poor Law 
Board. Ample materials, however, exist, at Somerset House, 
or Gw'ydyr House, for answering them ; and, even while those 
materials are still a sealed book to the public, w-c may ap- 
proximate closely to the truth of the required answer to each 
of the questions. 

Ever since 1848, the clerks to boards of guardians have 
returned half-yearly, to the Poor Law Board, a “ Statistical 
Statement,” for the half-year, of the cost and numbers of the 
poor persons relieved in their respective unions ; and, so far 



the Police in and near the Metropolis), and sec. 20. of that statute directs parish 
overseers to levy the whole of the police rate “as part of the rate for the relief of 
the poor.” Similarly the county rate is payable “ out of the money to be col- 
lected for the relief of the poor." 

u 4 
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as the money amount of such relief is concerned, the Poor 
Law Board have published the result of those returns. The 
number of poor persons, so relieved in each half-year, has, 
however, not been published by the Poor Law Board ; the 
only published returns of the number receiving relief having 
been confined to those receiving it on two days, the 1st 
January and the 1st July, in each year. 

The published returns, therefore, at the most, only supply 
the average number of mouths that are constantly yawning 
for relief; but no more exhibit the number of persons re- 
lieved in a year, than the number of hundreds of persons in 
Coldbath Fields Prison, or in St. Thomas’s Hospital, on 
any given day, would represent the thousands received 
into, and discharged from, those establishments in a year. 
However, referring to what has been *made public by the 
Poor Law Board, we obtain the following figures. 

The Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board gives 
the total number of persons receiving relief in 595 unions in 
England and Wales, on the 1st January, 1850, as 881,206. 

But these 595 unions contained a population of only 
13,724,508 inhabitants out of a whole population of England 
and Wales (in 1841) of 15,91 1,737, and the whole population 
now, in 1851, has become 17,922,768. It therefore follows 
that, in round numbers, we must add one-sixth to the poor 
law returns for its 595 unions, in order to obtain the true 
number of poor persons relieved throughout England and 
Wales on the day in question. Adding, therefore, 146,867 
to the 881,206 persons then relieved in unions, we obtain 
1,028,073 as the number of paupers relieved on the 1st 
January, 1850. 

An examination of many other official returns shows that 
it may be safely taken that, on the average of the last ten 
years, the number of poor persons constantly receiving relief, 
or, in poor law phraseology, chargeable, has been not much, if 
at all, less than 1,000,000. The number of poor persons 
relieved on the 1st January in • each of the years 1847, 
1848, and 1849, was greater than the number so relieved on 
the 1st January, 1850. 
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With this datum of 1,000,000 paupers as the average 
number of persons maintained, under the poor law, at the 
expense of their neighbours, we must try to ascertain the 
number of different persons relieved during any part of the 
year. There is certainly no necessary or invariable pro- 
portion between the number of paupers relieved on a given 
day, and those who are compelled for a longer or a shorter 
period of the year to become and remain chargeable to the 
poor-rate. 

The statistics of the Poor Law Administration of Ireland, 
for 1849 and 1850, strikingly show, how uncertain a criterion 
of the extent of pauperism, is afforded by the mere number of 
poor persons receiving relief on any given day. 

The total number relieved in workhouses, in Ireland, during 
the year ended on 29th September, 1849, was 932,284; and 
the number so relieved, duringthe following year, was 805,702: 
a decrease of no less than 126,569. Yet, in the latter year, 
when the whole number of paupers relieved in workhouses 
was so greatly reduced, the number of such paupers in work- 
houses, during each week of the year, was larger than in 
each corresponding week of the year 1849. The very 
obvious explanation, given by the Poor Law Commissioners 
for Ireland, in their Fourth Annual Report is, that “in 1850 
there was far less fluctuation by way of admission into, and 
discharge from, the workhouse than in former years, and 
that, consequently, the average duration of residence in the 
workhouse was greater than it had been previously.” 

In the year ended 25th September, 1850, the highest 
number of inmates of workhouses in Ireland, at any one time, 
was in the week ended 22nd June, when it was 264,048. 
The lowest number was in the week ended 28th September, 
when it was 155,173. In round numbers there were, on the 
average, about 200,000 inmates of workhouses, in Ireland, 
during the year 1850; in other words, even in 1850, the 
number of persons relieved, at some period or other of the 
year, was nearly four times as great as the mean number of 
those who were receiving relief on any given day. 
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Having found it utterly impossible, on the published Annual 
Reports of the Poor Law Board, to determine the number of 
paupers relieved in a year in England, I have been obliged 
to make applications to clerks of boards of guardians for 
returns of facts and figures, which, though mostly contained 
in the “ Statistical Statement ” furnished half-yearly to the 
Poor Law Board by the same clerks, have not, as yet, been 
made public. In many of my applications, I have failed to 
obtain returns ; and such failures make me feel the more 
obliged to those clerks of boards of guardians whose kindness 
has furnished me with returns, which others would not take 
the trouble of making. The unions, respecting which I have 
been favoured with full and accurate information, include a 
population of upwards of 2,000,000. I have also other re- 
turns, in answer to a limited inquiry as to the corresponding 
numbers, in the metropolitan district, of in-door and out-door 
poor on the same day ; and these latter returns include an 
additional population of nearly 1,000,000. Upon the whole, 
therefore, I possess a sufficient sample of the pauperism of all 
England. 

These returns seem to show, clearly enough, that the 
number of out-door paupers relieved, in a year, throughout 
England and Wales, is fully three times as great as the 
average number so relieved on each day. The account of each 
half-year's pauperism, even as it has been returned, for several 
years past, from each union, to Somerset House, shows plainly 
enough how great is the change, in the course of each half- 
year, in the persons chargeable, and how much larger is the 
mighty host of English pauperism, than the mere number 
of rations served out to it daily would indicate. 

The number of persons who become chargeable during the 
summer half-year, is much less than thatof the winter half-year. 
From the returns in my possession, I select the summer half- 
year of prosperous 1850, in order to contrast the average daily 
number of persons relieved as out-door poor, with the number 
so relieved even during that summer half-year. 

My returns are, on tliis point, upwards of thirty in number ; 
they include a population of 1,773,376 ; and, as will be seen 
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by reference to the subjoined table *, the average number of 
persons receiving out-door relief on each day of the year is 
58,331, and the whole corresponding number of persons 
receiving out-door relief in the summer half-year (25th March 
to 25th September), is no less than 121, 5G2. 

It would appear clear, therefore, that the number of persons 
relieved, for a longer or shorter term, during even the summer 
half-year, is more than twice as great as the average number 
of paupers chargeable on each day of the year. The 
number of paupers, on the relief lists, is still greater in the 
winter half-year than in the summer half ; but a proportion 
of those who are relieved in the winter half-year, have been 
relieved, and have ceased to be chargeable, in the summer 
half-year. The relief lists of the several relieving officers 
extend over each half-year only, so that any one, who had gone 
off the list in one half-year, and been entered again in the 
next, would appear twice, once in each list. Making sufficient 
allowance for tliis double entry t, I find, on a careful com- 
parison of all the returns before me, ample ground for the 
inference that, during each of the last ten years, the annual 
pauperism of England has numbered in its ranks about three 
times as many paupers, as, on the average, have been relieved 
or chargeable on each day of each year. The single million 
relieved on each day of the year, represents, therefore, 



* Sec Appendix. 

f Many of the returns which I have obtained, give the exact deduction to be 
made on account of the double entries in the lists of the second half-year. The 
clerks of unions, in their half-yearly return of the official “ Statistical Statement ” 
to the Poor Law Board, merely show the absolute number of different persons 
relieved in each half-year ; and although no single person is twice entered in 
one half-year, yet any one who both receives relief, and ceases to be chargeable, 
in the first half-year, and then becomes again chargeable in the second half-year 
would be entered again on the new relief list of that second half-year, so that 
the simple Addition together of the numbers appearing by the lists to have been 
relieved in the two half-years, would contain a certain number of persons 
counted twice over : my returns have corrected this. The master of each work- 
house is able to apply the correction for the in-door poor, and the relieving 
officer, if intelligent, and willing to take trouble about the matter, ean do it for 
the out-door. The number of such double entries varies considerably in different 
localities. 
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three millions of paupers relieved during some part of the 
year. 

In-door relief is given to about 300,000 of the year’s 
paupers ; and the corresponding number of the out-door 
poor is nearly 2,700,000. 

Throughout the whole of England and Wales, the average 
number of persons receiving out-door relief, on each day, for 
several years past, has been upwards of seven times as great 
as the number of those on the same day receiving in-door 
relief. For instance, in 1850, on the 1st January, (a season 
when the proportion of in-door paupers is above the average,) 
there were, in the 595 unions of England and Wales, only 
109,307 persons receiving in-door relief, while there were as 
many as 769,687 receiving out-door relief; and on the 1st 
July, in the same year, the former class amounted to 86,352 
only, and the latter to 708,571. 

But, throughout the great and populous region of the 
metropolis, the out-door poor is hardly three times as nume- 
rous as the in-door. It follows, therefore, that in some parts 
of the country, the number of persons receiving out-door 
relief must be very much more than seven times as great as 
the number of those relieved in workhouses. 

The districts in which, mainly, this large proportion of 
out-door relief is bestowed, in which the “ workhouse test ” 
has been most sparingly applied, and has, in truth, long 
ceased to be applied at all, will probably be sufficiently in- 
dicated by a subjoined table.* It exhibits the average 
niunber of the in-door and out-door recipients of relief, in 
several manufacturing towns, on each day of the year ended 
25th March, 1851. 

The average number of persons so relieved appears to 
have been : 

In-door - - 2,124 

Out-door - - - 26,131 

so that, for every one in-door pauper, there are, on the 
average, more than twelve out-door. 

* See Appendix. 
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Such is the result of the endeavour so severely made, by the 
administrators of the Poor Law Amendment Act, for some 
time after its passing in 1834, to make the workhouse the 
only place of relief for the poor ! 

Assuming that, on the average of the ten years, 1841-1850, 
the number of paupers always receiving relief has been 
1,000,000, and the corresponding number relieved during 
the course of each year nearly 3,000,000, (from one in six to 
one in five on the whole, population,) it remains to consider the 
character of the different classes of poor persons who consti- 
tute this great army of pauperism. 

The whole number of adult paupers receiving relief daily 
in England and Wales, during the last few years, has been 
from 600,000 to 650,000, and the remaining 350,000 to 
400,000 daily recipients of relief have been children under 
sixteen years of age. Of the 600,000 or 650,000 adult 
paupers, it is important to ascertain what proportion, on the 
average, have been abU-bodied. The number of able-bodied 
adult paupers, — poor persons both willing and physically able 
to work, but unable to obtain employment so as to earn 
their daily bread, — is most variable, differing greatly, not only 
in different years, but in different parts of the same year. 

Able-bodied adults arc the class of paupers who have given 
rise to the worst, if not to the greater part, of our past pauper 
legislation, and the class on whose condition and numbers a 
great change may possibly be produced by future legislation. 
The proportion of able-bodied adult paupers to the total 
number of paupers relieved on two given days in 1850, was 
as follows : 





Total Number of Paupers re- 
lieved in 59S Unions. 


Total Number of able-bodied 
Adults relieved In-door and 
Out -door. 


1st January, 1850 


881,206* 


170,502f 


1st July, 1850 


796,318 


138,578 



* Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 125. 
f Ibid. p. 137. 
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It is not necessary to correct this table, so as to make 
it represent the pauperism of all England instead of that of 
595 unions only, for the proportion of able-bodied adults to 
the total number relieved, would remain unaltered. 

The number of able-bodied adult persons relieved on the 
1st January, appears, therefore, to be more than one-fifth of 
the whole number then receiving relief ; and their number 
on the 1st July, is little more than one-sixth of the whole 
number then receiving relief. This state of things might be 
expected. The able-bodied can more easily find work, espe- 
cially in the agricultural districts, in July than in January, 
and they are not likely to remain so long on the relief list 
as the other pensioners on public support. Hence, a quarter’s 
or half-year’s relief list will contain a still larger proportion of 
able-bodied adult paupers out of the whole number relieved, 
than is found in their respective numbers on a given day. 

Prior to, and in 1848, the Poor Law Commissioners en- 
deavoured to compare the general pauperism, not of a single 
day or of a whole year, but of a single ipiarter of a year, with 
the able-bodied pauperism of the same period. The omission 
to exclude vagrants from the returns then obtained and used 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, renders the figures a mere 
approximation, where much greater accuracy might easily 
have been obtained. Their table is as follows * : 



Quarter ended Lidy-dny. 


Number of Pauper* relieved In 
the Quarter. 


Total Number of able-bodied Pan- 
pen relieved in the Quarter. ' 


1842 


1,427,187 


411,890 


1843 


1,539,490 


466,585 


1844 


1,477.561 


431,484 


1845 


1,470,970 


420,096 


1846 


1,332,089 


382,417 


1847 


1,721,350 


562,355 


1848 


1,876,541 


666,338 



Vagrants having been included in these returns, and the 
same pauper having been entered as a vagrant in different 



• Sec Report of Commissioners for administering the Laws for the Relief of 
the Poor in England and Wales, 1848, p. GO. 
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unions in the course of the same quarter, the number of 
able-bodied — the class to which vagrants mainly belong — is 
exaggerated beyond its true amount. 

Although the returns in question are certaudy inaccurate, 
in the respect just mentioned, they do not appear by any 
means to deserve the censure with which they have been 
recently visited, in an official report, by the Poor Law Board.* 
It is there said, “ As regards the number of paupers relieved, 
it has been the practice heretofore to take the number relieved 
during the quarter ended at Lady-day in each year, as re- 
presenting the aggregate number of paupers ; and thus a 
quarter, ordinarily the heaviest in point of destitution, became 
the standard for estimating the extent of pauperism. More- 
over, as there is frequently an interruption in the relief, the 
same paupers with their families were by this course entered 
more than once during the quarter, and were on each occasion 
counted as distinct persons. Such an estimate must obviously 
have greatly exceeded the number actually in receipt of relief. 
In like manner the number of vagrants relieved was made to 
appear much greater than it really was, as every individual 
of that class was returned by each of the several unions in 
which he had been relieved during the quarter.” 

It would seem that this criticism is, in some respects, 
wholly unfounded. First : “ An interruption in the relief ” 
would not, as is here supposed, cause paupers to be entered 
twice on a relief list of the same quarter. In the former 
relief list, which was for each quarter, and not, like the 
present relief list, for a whole half-year f, one single entry 
of the pauper’s name was made on his first receiving relief; 
each subsequent occasion of relief, during the quarter, whe- 
ther his chargeability had been interrupted or not, would 
be set down, by the relieving officer, in a column appro- 
priated to the week in which the relief was given, and 
opposite to the original and single entry of the man's name. 
Clearly, therefore, no such cause of inaccuracy arises as is 

* Constituted under the statute 10 & 1 1 Viet. c. 109., which came into 
oj>cratitjn on the 17th December, 1847. 

f Sec and , p. 11., and note, ib. 
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here suggested. In the next place, the quarter’s return, if 
ever used as “ a standard for estimating the extent of pau- 
perism,” was used in such a manner, that no one could, by the 
selection of the winter quarter, rather than that of spring, 
summer, or autumn, be led into any error whatever. 

The use mainly made of the Return, by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners themselves, seems to have been in comparing the 
pauperism of different years. Now and then they ventured to 
estimate the absolute number of paupers relieved in a whole 
year: for instance, on the 1st May, 1845, after stating the 
number of paujwrs relieved in the March quarter, they 
subjoin: “From this statement it appears that the total 
number of jiersons relieved in the three months ending Lady- 
day, 1844, amounted to nearly a million and a half, and were 
about 9j- per cent of the entire population, according to the 
census of 1841. Of the million and half of persons thus 
relieved, a large proportion were j>crmanent paupers : but 
the number of new cases in the other three quarters may be 
safely estimated at half a million ; so that the number of 
persons relieved in England and Wales in the course of the 
parocliial year, 1844, may be taken at about two millions, or 
nearly one-eighth part of the actual population. In other 
words, about 1 person in 8, through the entire population, 
received relief from the poor’s-rate at some time during the 
year.” * 

Manifestly, the Poor Law Commissioners do not use the 
single quarter as an absolute standard ; but merely act on the 
supposition, that the relief of destitution, during a single 
quarter, cannot embrace all the paupers of the entire year ; 
and they certainly make a very moderate allowance, which, 
when made, must have seemed to be a vague estimate or 
guess, and which now appears to be below the truth, in 
respect of the additional paupers relieved in the remaining 
nine months of the year. After all, as a means of approxi- 
mating towards the great desideratum, the number of poor 
people relieved in a year, these much abused returns are 

* Eleventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, p. 3. 
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of more use, even now, than the perfectly accurate record 
of a single day’s pauperism, as recently published by the 
Poor Law Board, though of much less use, for such a 
purpose, than the unpublished returns, of the persons relieved 
in a whole half-year, would be. 

The inferences drawn by the Poor Law Board, in the same 
Report, from comparison of the two classes of returns, seem 
to be equally unfounded. “ The mode formerly adopted for 
ascertaining the number of persons in receipt of relief, although 
affording a means of comparing the pauperism of one year 
with that of another, has led to erroneous conclusions, in re- 
gard to the extent of pauperism. The returns set forth in 
our last report, were obtained under the former mode, and 
show that 1,626,201 * persons, out of a population of 
14,453,000, were relieved during the quarter ended at Lady- 
day, 1848. From this it has been supposed, that 1 in every 
9 of the population was a pauper. The returns of which 
the foregoing table is a summary, show, however, that the 
number actually in receipt of relief on the 1st July, 1848, 
was 893,743, out of a population of 14,501,000, or less than 
1 pauper in every 16 of the population.” f 

If I understand aright this passage, it is intended to show 
that the two modes are each a measure of the same thing, and 
that one of them ascertains it accurately, which the other 
does not. How the facts, first, that the number of persons 
relieved on a given day, were 1 in 16 on the population, and 
secondly, that those relieved, in the course of that or any 
other quarter of the year, were as many as 1 in 9 on the 
population, can be supposed to be necessarily inconsistent, I 
am at a loss to discover. 

The extreme importance of judging correctly of the pro- 
portion which able-bodied adult pauperism bears to the ge- 
neral pauperism of the country, has prevented me from rest- 
ing satisfied with the data given by the above-mentioned 
returns, and has led me to bestow a special attention on the 

* The number of poor persons relieved in the 592 unions which existed in 
1848 : see the First Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1848, p. 3. 
f Second Annual Report of the Poor I^aw Board, p. 10. 
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question. Since the able-bodied adults are likely to be charge- 
able for very much shorter periods than other classes of the 
indigent poor, it is manifest that mere returns, such as have 
been published by the Poor Law Board, of the proportion of 
the able-bodied adults to the whole number of poor on a 
single day, give no more aid, probably give even less, than 
did the former returns of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
towards determining the proportion between the able-bodied 
adults and the whole number of paupers of any given year. 

An accurate comparison between able-bodied adult paupers 
and the corresponding number of paupers of all classes re- 
ceiving relief on given days, and during an entire half-year, 
is furnished by a subjoined table*, founded on returns ob- 
tained, in this instance, from a population of 850,895. The 
following are some of the results of my table. 



Number of adult able- 
Bodied Males receiving 
Out-door Relief on Ut 
July. I860. 


Total Number re- 
ceiving Out-door Re- 
lic? on 1st July, 1850. 


Number of adult able- 
bodied Males receiving 
Relief during some part 
of the Half-year 


Total Number re- 
ceiving Relief during 
gome part of the Half- 
year. 


1461 


28,740 


6120 


60,596 



In other words, it appears that the able-bodied adult 
males arc only about 1 in 20 on the whole number of poor 
relieved on a given day, and are 1 in 10 on the whole 
number relieved in the summer half-year. The winter half- 
year would exhibit a still greater disproportion. 

It appears also that the number of different able-bodied 
men relieved even in one half-year, is four times as great 
as the number of that class receiving relief on a given day, 
although the total number of all classes of out-door poor 
relieved in the half-year is little more than double the number 
relieved on any given day. The average duration of the 
chargeability of able-bodied men, is manifestly only one-half 
of the general average duration of chargeability. 

It may safely be concluded that the able-bodied men 
who receive parish relief, do not, on the average, remain 

* See Appendix. 
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chargeable longer than two months: in other words, that 
there are relieved, of this particular class of paupers, in the 
course of the year, six times as many as are, on the average, 
receiving relief on each day of the year. 

The mean number of able-bodied adult males relieved on 
tbe 1st January and the 1st July, 1849, was as follows : 
In-door ----- 7,925 

Out-door - 47,715 

Total - - 55,640 

During the year, the whole number of the men thus re- 
lieved would therefore be 55,640x6 = 333,840; and each of 
these men is able-bodied , able to serve his country either in 
peace or war; he only wants employment to become, or 
remain, a useful member of society.* This band of brothers, 
upwards of 300,000, “ nourris par la patrie ” in their state of 
destitution, constitute an army greater, in its numerical force 
at least, than that of the 228,889 men, recently raised in 
countries inhabited by 17,902,295 subjects of a great military 
monarchy, the Austrian Empire, f 

If pauperism were not ashamed of showing itself, and wore 
a badge, as it once did, we should meet pauper pensioners at 
every turn in England, just as, in Austria in 1851, soldiers 
are met at every place of public resort ; and the men in 
uniform seem almost to equal, in number, those in plain 
clothes. 

Women form by far the largest part of the whole number 
of adult paupers. The observation has been made long ago by 
Villerme and others, and applies to the pauperism of France 
and Belgium, as well as to our own. The table referred 
to in the last page, exemplifies this law of pauperism. The 

* Who docs not remember the words of the poet ? 

Gratum cst, quod patrue civem populoquc dedisti, 

Si facis, ut patrite sit idoneus, ntilis agris, 

Utilis ct bcllorum ct pacia rebus agendis : 

Plurimum cnim intercrit, quibus artibus, ct quibus hunc tu 
Muribus instituas. 

t Sec Appendix. The figures in the text are from “ Tafeln 7 -tir Statisiik der 
Ocstcrreichischen Monarchic, fiir die Jahre 1845 und 1846.” Vienna, 1850. 
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published returns of the Poor Law Board show that it always 
obtains. On the 1st January, 1850, a period of the year 
when the proportion of female to that of male adults, receiv- 
ing relief, is lower than it is in the summer or autumn, the 
numbers relieved in the parishes in union in England and 
Wales were as follows : — 



Adult Males - 
Adult Females - 
Children under Sixteen - 

Total 



178,068 

350,446 

350,480 

878,994 



A view of the number of the indigent poor receiving the 
out-door relief of secours a domicile, administered by the 
Bureaux de Bicnfaisance in Paris, shows the same excess of 
women over men in the persons receiving relief. * The pro- 
portion of children relieved is, however, much smaller than 
ours, as might be expected in a country where population is 
progressing at a much slower rate than with us. 

It is to be observed that, among the Parisian children, the 
girls are only a little more numerous than the boys; but, 
among the adults, there are, in the twelfth arrondissement, 
4643 women, and only 2759 men: in other words, there are 
about 7 women to 4 men ; nearly the same enormous dis- 
proportion as exists between the sexes in the pauperism of 
England. 

Widows form a numerous class of the chargeable poor. 
The proportion which they bear to the total number of poor 
receiving relief on given days, will be seen by a subjoined 
table, f 

It appears that the number of widows is full 6'80 per cent, 
of the whole number of poor persons receiving out-door relief. 
But the ordinary proportion of widows and widowers, taken 
together, to the whole population, is 7 per cent. only. \ The 



• Sec, in the Appendix to this chapter, the table given by M. Buret, De la 
Misire des Classen labor it uses cn Angleterre et en France , tom. i. p. 267. 
f See Appendix. 

J This proportion seems to lie invariable ; but the proportion between the 
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proportion of widows found in the ranks of pauperism is, 
therefore, one among many indications of the excessive mor- 
tality, which is generally prevalent throughout the poorer 
classes of our community. 

Awfully great as is the number of these 350,000 children 
under 16, found in the daily list of English pauperism, 
it by no means represents the whole number of children 
under 16, who, in the course of any given year, are relieved, 
for a longer or a shorter period, out of the poor rate. The 
whole number of children so relieved cannot, I fear, be less 
than 1,000,000. 

Such of these children as arc numbered among the out- 
door poor need no special consideration, for they are wholly 
under the care of parents, or natural guardians ; and the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law deals with them merely as mem- 
bers of the family to which they belong. But in respect of 
such children, when relieved in workhouses, the position of 
the givers of relief is very different The average daily 
number of children under 16, who, for some years past, have 
been inmates of workhouses, has varied mainly from 40,000 
to 50,000. About one-half of them are “ orphans, or children 
relieved without their parents.”* 

It may be supposed that this number of children in work- 
houses will be liable to a much less fluctuation than the 
number of adult paupers there. We are now enabled, by 
means of a valuable report, made by Mr. Doyle to the Poor 
Law Board, and published since most of these pages were 
written, to ascertain pretty closely the proportion between 

widows and widowers who constitute the 7 per cent, varies greatly in different 
countries : in Franco there are more than two widows to one widower ; in 
England more than four: Moreau dc .Tonnes, Elements tie Statistique, p. 264. 

* The number of this class on 1st July, 1849, was 22,485 ; on 1st January, 
1850, 23,596. I do not understand why Mr. Doyle concludes (in liis report 
of 31st Deccmlwr, 1850), that of the whole number of children, who are at any 
one time in workhouses, not more than about 15 per cent, should be considered 
from orphanage, and from being deserted, “ as being permanently chargeable, 
and, therefore, wholly under the control of the guardians.” It appears to me, 
that their number is fully 50 per cent, of the whole number of children receiving, 
on any given day, in-door relief. This class of orphan ami deserted children 
is, of course, that which will mainly supply the inmates of district schools. 
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the number of children under 16, in workhouses on a 
given day, and the whole number of such cliildren admitted 
into the same workhouses during an entire year. Mr. Doyle’s 
report comprehends unions in the counties of Chester and 
Salop, and in Wales. The number of children in work- 
houses in those unions on the 1st December, 1849, and the 
number admitted into the same workhouses during the next 
year, were as follows : 



Number of Children In the 
Workhouse* on Ut Dec. 1649. 


Number admitted from 1st Dec. 
1849 to 1ft Dec. 1660. 


Total relieved in the Work- 
house* during the Year. 

_ 


Boyi. 


GirU. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girlf. 


Total. 


Boy*. 


Girls. 


Total. 


1,003 


779 


1,782 


1,782 


1,629 


3,411 


2,785 


2,408 


5,193 



The day’s total, 1782, indicates a year’s total of 5193, so that 
the number of pauper children on a given day is one third of 
that of the year. The number of children, therefore, who, in 
the course of every year, are inmates of our workhouses, will 
be not less than 120,000 to 150,000, since the average daily 
number there appears to be from 40,000 to 50,000. 

Among the many things in the administration of the Poor 
Law which urgently require reform, the condition of these 
helpless children of indigence, especially such of them as have 
only the State for a parent, holds a foremost place. If they 
are to be clothed, and fed, and lodged at the expense of 
rate-payers, surely it concerns the interest of such rate- 
payers, as well as that of the poor outcasts themselves, that 
each of them should be removed from the contamination 
of the workhouse, and be so dealt with, as to have a reason- 
able chance of becoming an honest and industrious man or 
woman.* 

Every one agrees that the poor-rate is to maintain these 
pauper children: it must, therefore, be worth while, even 

* Even the heathen poet could exclaim. 

Nil dictu feodum visuque ha?c limina tangut 
Intrn qua pucr cst ! 
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on pecuniary grounds, to relievo them from the perni- 
cious influences of common workhouses, and to bestow on 
them such opportunities of an industrial, moral, and religious 
training, as may make them worthy members of a civilised 
Christian community. There can be no difficulty about even 
religious training in the case of pauper orphans. No class 
of the destitute seems so urgently to need some amelioration 
in its condition. Nor the pauper child, the workhouse is, in 
many cases, a prison ; and its administration may easily be so 
conducted as to exercise an influence more powerful for evil 
to the child, than the ordinary contamination of a prison is to 
the adult. The neglect of these unhappy children, in work- 
houses, “has long been visited in bitter retribution on the 
country. * A very large proportion of the inmates of all the 
London prisons,’ writes Mr. Hickson, who made an extensive 
inquiry and report on the subject, ‘ have passed, as a pre- 
paratory step, some portion of their lives in workhouses. In 
Tothill Fields Prison I examined twenty-five boys, whom I 
found at the treadmill, thirteen of whom were workhouse 
boys. In the Coldbath Fields Prison, the House of Cor- 
rection at Brixton, Clerkenwell New Prison, the Penitentiary, 
and other prisons, I examined a considerable number who 
had passed through workhouses. In the Euryalus convict 
ship, 25 boys out of 150 had lived in workhouses.’ ” 

The above is the language of Mr. Tufbell, in a valuable 
Appendix to a Report on the Training of Pauper Children, 
and on District Schools, published ten years ago by the Poor 
Law Commissioners. In that Report (p. ix.), the commis- 
sioners, after speaking of their own recommendation of 
district schools to the House of Commons, subjoin, that their 
own subsequent experience abundantly proved, that such an 
arrangement was necessary to the success of their efforts to 
place, in a career of virtuous and successful industry, orphans 
and other children deprived of their natural protectors. In 
similar terms speak the different assistant commissioners, 
whose views, with most satisfactory and apparently conclusive 
reasons for them, arc appended to the Report. “ If the 
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class of workhouse children is to be effectually saved from 
future pauperism and vice,” says Sir Edmund Head (p. 379 ), 
“ district schools, and nothing else, must be looked upon as the 
means.” 

A common ]>opular argument, against the establishment 
of efficient district schools, for poor children in workhouses, 
is sufficiently refuted by Mr. Tufnell, in one of the papers 
appended to the last-mentioned report. He says : “ It would 
be said that we should be giving the pauper children a 
better education than that obtained by the independent 
labourer’s child. While I allow and lament this truth, I 
wholly deny its force. Because the schooling of children out 
of the workhouse is neglected, is this a valid reason and 
excuse for wholly neglecting those who are within it? Ac- 
cording to this argument, not a single ray of moral or reli- 
gious knowledge should be allowed to illumine the mind of 
a pauper child ; he should be brought up a perfect brute, 
since it is certain that this is the lot of innumerable inde- 
pendent children.” Again : “ The extreme ignorance of most 
children when they first enter the workhouse, together with 
the great ease with which, in a well-conducted school, they 
appear to be taught and reformed, affords a pleasing presage 
of the good that might result to society, were all those, whose 
condition seems cast irrevocably among the most degraded, 
thus furnished, as they easily might be, with that internal 
safeguard against future misconduct which a sound edu- 
cation affords. On entering the workhouse it frequently 
happens that children, even those who arc fourteen or fifteen 
years old, do not know a letter, have never heard the Lord’s 
Prayer, nor even of a God ; but their docility is usually un- 
bounded. From the perfect control that the circumstance 
of their boarding in the house gives the master, and their 
consequent freedom from all corrupt external influences, and 
those petty interruptions to constant attendance that so fre- 
quently thin the ranks of a village school, the instruction is 
imbibed with a rapidity that far suq>asses the progress in 
day schools. It is also worthy of remark, that those children 
who most distinguish themselves for ability and good con- 
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duct arc, very generally, those who are orphans or entirely 
deserted. The cause is obvious. — Those who consider this 
question on the low ground of economy, should calculate 
the incidental expenses that arise, owing to the present 
defective system, as every boy who stays in the house 
a year beyond the time at which, under improved manage- 
ment, he would be able to get work, costs his parish at least 
8 L The cost should also be taken into account, of relieving 
those in after life, who, in consequence of their early inefficient 
training, have not the energy or the talent to preserve inde- 
pendence, and are hence constant recipients of relief, and 
pass their latter days as pensioners on the parish purse. To 
this should also be added the exjiense of those whom this bad 
education may lead into courses of crime, and who prey upon 
society, to the average amount, according to the constabulary 
report, of not less than 25s. weekly.” 

When it was once understood that, by a small extra outlay 
in educating these children of workhouses, much could be 
done towards the prevention of future pauperism and crime, 
parliament was induced to adopt the views so strongly re- 
commended to their consideration; and, in the year 1844, by 
the statute 7 & 8 Viet. c. 101. s. 40., the Poor Law Com- 
missioners are authorised, “ as and when they may see fit,” 
to combine unions and parishes “ into school districts, for the 
management of any class or classes of infant poor, not abovo 
the age of sicleen years, being chargeable to any such parish 
or union, who are orphans, or are deserted by their parents, 
or whose parents, or surviving parent or guardians, are con- 
senting to the placing of such children in the school of such 
district; but the said commissioners shall not include in any 
such district, any parish, any part of which would be more 
than fifteen miles from any other part of such district.” It 
is perhaps to be regretted that the last restriction was intro- 
duced into the statute, for it is mainly in thinly peopled and 
extensive country districts that the present workhouse of a 
single union furnishes the smallest means of training the 
pauper child ; and perhaps it is also precisely in this class of 
unions that unwillingness to incur any risk of adding to the 
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poor-rate for an educational purpose, is most likely to be 
found. 

The powers thus conferred on the Poor Law Commissioners 
were found insufficient to bring about the establishment of 
school districts; and in 1848, a statute (11 & 12 Viet. c. 82.) 
was passed to extend those powers. But, down to January, 
1849, no progress whatever seems to have been made in car- 
rying out the law. In that month there occurred a great 
sacrifice of life among pauper children, who, farmed out by 
their respective parishes, were kept in an establishment of 
a Mr. Drouet, at Tooting, in Surrey. By this calamity, 
the condition of the metropolitan children was brought under 
the more immediate notice of the Poor Law Board, who 
“deemed it a fitting opportunity to make renewed efforts 
for the establishment of district schools.” * But, even after 
the passing of the additional statute, and notwithstanding these 
renewed efforts, and the recorded opinion of so many com- 
petent authorities, that the ordinary workhouse is not a 
proper school for the young, and cannot be made one, the 
change introduced in the mode of educating these pauper 
children, has consisted rather in an endeavour to improve the 
workhouse school, than to carry out the real hope and inten- 
tion of parliament. The First Report of the Poor Law 
Board, dated 31st December, 1848, informs us that “in many 
unions the boards of guardians have applied themselves with 
much energy to the industrial training of the children in the 
workhouse schools, and have taken active measures for their 
instruction in useful occupations, so far as the limited resources 
of a single union would allow ; ” but it goes on to state the be- 
lief of the Board, “ that a really effective system of education and 
industrial training can only be established in unions having a con- 
siderable population, or where several unions are combined for the 
purpose And in the following year the Board at once avows 
the principle on which it has proceeded, and shows how little it 
has accomplished. “ In dealing with this subject, we have been 
anxious to carry with us the convictions and feelings of the 

* Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, p. 13. 
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guardians ; and, although we are empowered to form school 
districts without the assent of the guardians, we deemed it 
important that their cordial co-operation should be secured. 
No school district has, therefore, been declared, without the 
express concurrence of the large majority of the guardians 
concerned in it being first obtained.” 

When the Poor Law Board thus abstains from moving at 
all, until it can carry with it, in each case, not merely the 
convictions, but even the feelings of the guardians, and only 
performs its own proper and exclusive function, when the 
express concurrence of the large majority of the guardians 
has been first obtained for its doing so, we really need not 
wonder at finding that, down to the end of the year 1849, so 
little progress was made in carrying out these important 
improvements in the poor law. Nor can it surprise any one 
to read, in the same Report, the avowal, by the Poor Law 
Board, that success in the establishment of district schools 
had not been so great as they could have desired ; although, 
as they add, the efforts made were not altogether unavailing, 
“ tliree very important school districts having, within the 
year, been formed in and near the metropolis.” In addition 
to the three school districts thus constituted in and near 
London, three others were formed in the country; and, by 
the end of the year 1849, out of more than 15,000 places 
in England and Wales, separately maintaining their poor, 
259 only, contained in twenty unions, had obtained the benefit 
of these educational provisions of the legislature, by being 
combined into six school districts. During the whole of the 
following year, no addition was made to this number, either 
in town or country. This is stated in the Third Annual 
Report of the Poor Law Board, in the following terms. 
“ The importance of affording to the children in union work- 
houses, such an education as may best tend to raise them 
from the class of paupers to that of independent labourers and 
artizans, is becoming more and more felt, by boards of 
guardians. Still, little progress has been made during the 
year in the formation of school districts, •under the provisions 
of the 7 & 8 V iet. c. 101. ; and although the matter has, in 
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some instances, repeatedly been brought before the board of 
guardians of the unions proposed to be included in districts, 
the number of those opposed to their formation has appeared 
to lie such as to preclude the hope, at all events for the 
present, and especially in the rural unions, that the provisions 
of the law, in regard to such schools, can be made generally 
available.” 

The repeated attempts here alluded to are, I suppose, such 
as havo been made, at the instance of the Poor Law Board, 
by Poor Law Inspectors, in the vain hope of persuading 
boards of guardians to adopt provisions of the law, which seem 
unavailing and nugatory, till the guardians think fit them- 
selves to legislate, by so adopting them. The Poor Law 
Board is manifestly impotent to carry out its recorded con- 
viction, of ten years standing, on this subject : and its progress, 
in the endeavour to do so, is such, that if continued, at its 
present rate, some generations must pass away, before the 
country will be properly supplied with district schools. 

The enormous number of pauper children, so large a pro- 
portion of whom are inmates of workhouses, and the neglect 
of Parliament, or of the Poor Law Board, or of Boards of 
Guardians, effectually to organise district schools, tend 
strongly to connect juvenile crime with the pauperism of the 
country. To this subject I shall revert, in considering the 
relative pauperism of the agricultural and manufacturing 
districts. M. Ducpetiaux has well observed, that the recent 
increase, in criminality of juvenile delinquents, in Belgium, is 
explained by the statistics of indigence. 

The Reports on Elementary Schools, recently published 
with the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
show how totally inadequate to the educational wants of the 
children of the working classes generally are the means of edu- 
cation now provided. And even those inadequate means exist, 
in many parts of the country, only for a small fraction of the 
population. In Wiltshire and Berkshire, agricultural counties 
which, probably, are on a level with others in this respect, 
less than half the children of the labouring classes go to school 
at all, and those who do go, leave for the most part at so very 
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early an age, that their schooling docs extremely little towards 
cultivating either their moral or their intellectual nature.* 
Moreover, the sort of education often furnished where there 
is a school for the children, may be judged of by the instance 
recorded by Mr. Moseley f of a school “ of considerable repu- 
tation,” even provided with a master, attended by children of 
farmers as well as of labourers, and having more than the 
usual proportion of big children. “ Of the first class, com- 
posed of eleven children, four only could write the Belief on 
their slates correctly, as to the spelling; only two hail any 
knowledge, however slight, of geography ; and seven did not 
know the name of the country in which they live. When 
told, and asked, who governs our country, they were unable 
to tell, and appeared to attach no definite idea to the in- 
quiry. Six children only, out of eighty-two, could read with 
tolerable ease and correctness, in books of general information, 
and seven others only could read in the Scriptures. One boy 
was learning the compound rules in arithmetic, four were in 
division, and twenty-six in addition, but not one in the first 
class could write in figures the number ten thousand and ten, 
and not one could multiply correctly 3/. 6s. 8 d. by 6. The 
children of the second and every lower class were ignorant 
of the simplest facts in Scripture history ; none of them could 
read correctly a simple sentence, or write in figures the num- 
ber four hundred and seventy-eight, or tell the product of 4 
by 9.” 

It has been said that “ The State has awakened to the 
conviction, that it is bound both by duty and by necessity to 
take care that its whole population shall have such an educa- 
tion as promises to render them peaceable and orderly, and to 
fit them for the intelligent discharge of their functions as 
members of a free state.” J If the State has not awakened 
to this conviction, its slumber will, ere long, be disturbed by 

* Mr. Moseley’s General Report, Mhiutes of the Committee of Conncil on 
Education, for 1850-51, vol. »L p. 1. 

f Mr. Moseley's Report, ibid. p. 8. 

t Archdeacon Hare’s Sermon, “Education the Necessity of Mankind.” 
London, J. W. Parker, 1851. 
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the voice of the country crying out for the fulfilment of the 
great duty of the State, which has been so long and so sadly 
neglected. It is a cheering fact that men of different parties, 
and of different religious views, who have entered into con- 
troversy as to the mode in which the duty shall be performed, 
all agree that a vastly improved system of education, for the 
great body of the people, is become of paramount necessity to 
the well-being of the whole community. It is one of the 
many glories of Manchester to be the battle-field of this con- 
troversy*: and I rejoice to find, since the above sentences 
were written, that a bishop of the Church of England, “ who 
has devoted the best years of his life to the work of educa- 
tion,” is now urging on his clergy to employ their most 
strenuous exertions to obtain some settlement of the great 
question of education of the young, f 

Now that 3,000,000 of our population, belonging to an 
ignorant, degraded, and miserable pauper class, actually re- 
ceive parish relief in the course of every year, and indicate 
the existence of a still larger class to which they belong, 
and which is but little, if at all, less ignorant, degraded, and 
miserable than themselves, it becomes high time not merely 
for Christian philanthropists, but for practical statesmen, to 
turn their attention to effecting some elevation and improve- 
ment in the condition and instruction of the great masses of the 
people. The ignorance in which those masses are left, may be 
seen in some of Mr. Clay’s valuable reports on the Preston 
House of Correction. The appalling ignorance of criminals 
is a proof, if proof be needed, of the total want of education 
of the whole class from which the bulk of criminals is suj>- 
plied. In 1850, Mr. Clay says, “ With reference to 1636 
male prisoners, it is a fact that 674 were unable to read in the 
slightest degree ; 646 were ignorant of the Saviour’s name, 
and unable to repeat a word of intelligible prayer ; and 1111 

* See the Scheme of Secular Education proposed by the National Public 
Schools Association, compared with the Manchester and Salford Borough Edu- 
cation Bill. London, Longmans, 1851. 

•(• Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Manchester, by James Prince, Lord 
Bishop of Manchester, p. 29. London, 1851. 
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were unable to name the months of the year in their proper 
order; while 713 were well acquainted with the exciting 
adventures and villanies of Turpin and Jack Sheppard, and 
admired them as friends and favourers of the poor, inasmuch 
as if they did rob, they robbed the rich for the poor." * 

Sadly does the State neglect its duty, when such is the 
intellectual, moral, and religious condition of a numerous class 
of its children. The Pagans of the ancient world admitted 
the existence of this duty ; and it has been justly observed, 
that “ the philosophers of antiquity well knew what an 
important part of man’s work it was to educate the young 
to become worthy active members of their civil common- 
wealths. Hence education was ever a main element in 
their scheme of polity, whether practical or ideal.” But 
this duty we, who call ourselves Christians, and profess to 
follow the divine precept, “ Love one another,” entirely 
neglect to fulfil. 



* The Rev. J. Clay's Report on the Preston House of Correction, for 1850, 
pp. 53, 54. 
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TnE NUMBER, COST, AND CONDITION OF PAUPERS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Per me si va nella citti dolcnte. Dante. 

The great Babylon of the modern world now contains 
2,301,640 inhabitants; a number far exceeding the popu- 
lation of many considerable kingdoms and countries of con- 
tinental Europe, and nearly equalling that of the whole of 
Scotland. * The pauperism of the metropolis is, on many 
accounts, entitled to be considered by itself ; and I shall 
therefore endeavour to overcome any difficulty which may be 
found in the way of so considering it, and at once proceed to 
lay before my reader the number and cost of maintaining 
that great division of the army of English pauperism which 
constitutes its metropolitan force. 

Following the same order as was pursued in the first 
chapter, I begin with ancient charitable foundations, and will 
comprehend under the same head the rest of the organisation 
of public charity, so far as it is independent of relief under 
the poor law. 

We have seen that, in the sixteenth century, it was thought 
fit to suppress the separate administration of relief to the poor 
as furnished by then existing charitable foundations ; and 
that all income derived from such foundations was then, both 
in England and France, placed in the hands which admi- 
nistered relief under the “ poor law ” of the day. 

Since the Reformation the legislature has always permitted 
the revenues of such property to be administered inde- 
pendently of the relief raised in parishes by compulsory 

* The population of the kingdom of Hanover is 1,741.000; of Saxony, 
1,770,000; of Wirtcmberg, 1,645,000 ; that of Austria Proper is as follows : 
Lower Austria, 1,531,034; Upper Austria, 870,676; making a whole of 
2,401,710 ; that of all Scotland is 2,870,784. 
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taxation under the poor law ; and the benevolence of private 
founders has greatly added to the amount of parochial and 
other charities appropriated to the relief of the poor. Such 
charities now produce yearly, as we have seen, an income of 
1,209,395/1 12s. 8 d. 

Among the principal of these charitable foundations are 
the royal hospitals of London. Two of them, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and Christ’s Hospital, were founded by Edward VI., 
in order to provide, in some measure, for the sick and the im- 
potent poor in and about the metropolis. At the present day 
the annual income of these two hospitals alone is about 
85,000/. ; and the number of persons annually cured and 
relieved, as in-patients and out-patients, at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, is 50,000.* 

The summary of the Report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry into Charities gives the following statement of the in- 
come from the property of charitable foundations, administered 
in the City of London, in Westminster, and in the County 
of Middlesex. All these foundations, whether in London, 
Westminster, or Middlesex, belong to our Metropolis ; with the 
exception, probably, of a trifling part of the 3 1 ,440/. 1 6*. lid., 
attributed to the county of Middlesex. 



r Royal Hospitals - 
London ■{ Chartered Companies - 
l Parochial Charities 
Westminster - - - - 

Middlesex - - - - 



£ s. d. 

- 128,763 15 5 

- 85,685 18 8 

- 38,703 8 6 

- 18,557 15 7 

- 31,440 16 11 

£303,151 15 1 



* The present annual revenue of St. Thomas's Hospital is 25,000/. Sec Isnv’s 
Charities of London, p. 6. “ During the past year there have been cured and 
discharged from this hospital, of sick and wounded, maimed and diseased persons, 
4340 in-patients, ami 51,996 medical and surgical out-patients, including 
casualties, some of whom have been relieved with money and necessaries at 
their departure, to accommodate and support them in their journeys to their 
several habitations. Buried from thence, 276. Remaining under care, in- 
patients, 398 ; out-patients and casualties, 2700. Total 59,710. The hospital 
has accommodation for 428 beds. The two wings were rebuilt upon the 
formation of the approaches to Ix)ndon Bridge, and they alone afford room for 
160.** The revenue of Christ’s Hospital is 60,000/. a year : ibid* p. 322. 

D 
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Mr. Sampson Low’s Account of the Charities of London, 
recently published, shows that, omitting from the account 
all parochial charities, and such as are in the gift of the City 
companies, the metropolitan charities derive, yearly, from 
property, 1,022,864/., and, from voluntary contributions, 
741,869/., making a total of 1,764,733/. But some of these 
charities cannot be said to relieve merely the indigent poor. 
Selecting, from Mr. Low’s summary, the numerous hospitals 
and other establishments by which relief is constantly afforded, 
in the metropolis, to the indigent j>oor, we find that the fol- 
lowing is their aggregate yearly income : 

£ 

Voluntary contributions - 193,840 

Property - 319,696 

Total - 513,536 

It is not easy to ascertain, exactly, among how many per- 
sons these charities distribute their aid. The result of 
Mr. Low’s researches into the matter is, that, during the 
year 1848-9, the general medical hospitals alone relieved, as 
in-patients or as out-patients, no fewer than 329,608 per- 
sons*; and the fifty special medical charities, 105,997 persons.f 
Upon the whole, we may safely conclude that 500,000 poor 
persons receive assistance, either in medical or other relief, in 
the course of the year, from the sum of 513,536/., dispensed 
by the charities referred to. J 

Last of all comes the official pauperism with which relieving 
officers, overseers of the poor, boards of guardians, the Poor 
Law Board, anil last, not least, the parochial rate-payers of 
the metropolis, have to deal. The following table shows 
the amount and distribution, in the Districts of the registrar- 
general, of the pauperism of the metropolis, in the years 
which ended on 25th March, 1847, and 25th March, 1850.§ 

* The Charities of London, p. 4. f Ibid. p. 20. 

J For the details of these charities, see Appendix. 

§ A Table in the Appendix will exhibit the pauperism of the several Unions 
and Parishes which constitute each of these Districts. 
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Districts. 


Population, 1851. 


Net rental of 
Propwty ns 
assessed to the 


Amount expendrd for the Itelief 
of the Poor in the Year ended 






Poor Hate in 
1847. 


Lady-day, 1847. 


l,ady-day. 1850. 


Western - 


376,427 


£ 

2,086,605 


£ 

100,706 


£ 

123,255 


Northern - 


490,396 


1,951,232 


109,759 


145,074 


Central 


393,256 


1,877,714 


156,735 


172,424 


Eastern 


485,522 


1,068,272 


104,165 


123,821 


iSouthern - 


616,635 


1,845,695 


163,604 


177,148 


Total 


2,362,236 


8,829,518 


634,969 


741,722 



Among how many poor persons is the enormous sum of 
634,369/., or 715,680/., the cost of the official pauperism of 
the metropolis, yearly distributed ? IIow much is expended 
in in-door relief? how much in out-door? The questions 
are important, in several points of view, and do not admit of 
any direct answer. The Reports of the Poor Law Board, arc 
really of no use whatever, towards determining the number of 
the metropolitan poor. The number of pauj>ers relieved on 
the 1st of January, aud the 1st of July, in each year, is, no 
doubt, given for Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, as well as for 
other counties of England and Wales; but the great Metro- 
polis, as defined by the registrar-general, docs not appear at 
all in the Annual Report of the Poor Law Board as pre- 
sented to Parliament. The troublesome operation of extract- 
ing the expenditure of each metropolitan union and parish, 
from the pages of the Annual Report, enables us to determine 
accurately the yearly sum expended in relief in the metro- 
polis ; but there are no details given from which to determine 
the number of paupers, among whom that relief is distri- 
buted. 

In this want of published official information, it has been 
a matter of some difficulty, to determine the number of the 
metropolitan poor. One important fact is obtained from the 
census of 1841. The inmates of metropolitan workhouses 
on the night of June 6-7, 1841, was 19,496. Now, to as- 
certain the average number of such inmates from 1841 to 
1850, we must take into account a small extension of area, as 

d 2 
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well as a considerable increase in population and in absolute 
pauperism, during the period ; not forgetting that, in June, 
the number of paupers in workhouses is below the average of 
the whole year. All these things considered, I concluded, 
some time ago, that 21,500 might safely be taken as the aver- 
age number in metropolitan workhouses, on each day of the 
last ten years. The absolute necessity which I was under, 
for other purposes, of obtaining a large number of actual 
returns from clerks to guardians and vestry clerks, has shown 
me that my estimate was too low. 

In the year which ended on 25th March, 1851, metropo- 
litan pauperism was much less than it was in 1849 or 1850. 
It may probably be taken, that pauperism in London, during 
the last year, has been rather under than above its average 
during the decennial period from 1841 to 1850. Actual 
returns, obtained from the greater part of the whole metro- 
politan district, show conclusively that, in the year ended on 
25th March, 1851, the average number of inmates of work- 
houses was not less than 23,000. I therefore take 23,000 as 
the number of the metropolitan in-door poor. The corre- 
sponding average number of poor receiving out-door relief in 
the metropolis is 68,000. It will probably be found to have 
been somewhat less, during the year ended 25th March, 1851 ; 
but, notwithstanding the increase of population, its average 
during the last ten years may, I think, safely tie taken at 
that number. 

The daily receivers of pauper-relief in the metropolis, are, 
therefore. 

In-door - 23,000 

Out-door - 68,000 

Total - 91,000 

The whole number of persons receiving relief, in the metro- 
politan workhouses, for a longer or shorter period in each year, 
appears to be decidedly upwards of three times as many as, 
on the average, are receiving relief there, on any given day.* 
The number of in-door poor, of each year, is, therefore, 
23,000 x 3 = 69,000. 

* See the table in Appendix. 
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Each year brings from three to four times as many different 
claimants of out-door relief as the number, 68,000, who are 
receiving it daily. In the whole year the number is 68,000 
x 3^=238,000. We obtain, therefore, as the number of 
paupers actually relieved in each year in the metropolis : 

In-door - 69,000 

Out-door - 238,000 

Total - 307,000 

Metropolitan pauperism, so far as it is ascertained by the 
mere cost and number of its paupers, is now fully before us. 

It is a curious coincidence that this number of paupers of 
our great metropolis should be nearly the same as that of the 
poor citizens who received relief, at the public expense, in 
ancient Rome. That most able administrator, Julius Caesar, 
on his accession to power, found the number of Roman citizens 
relieved at the public expense to be 320,000 : it was one of 
the acts of his short-lived administration to reduce their 
number to about 150,000, as appears by the testimony of 
Dio Cassius and Suetonius.* 

This immense mass of pauperism is not equally diffused 
over the whole area of the metropolis, but prevails in very 
different degrees of intensity in different localities. 

First, the comparison, even of entire Districts of the me- 
tropolis, shows a great difference in their pauperism. A 
reference to a preceding tablet will enable us to compare the 
poverty and labour of the east with the wealth and luxury 



* Dio, xliii. p.224. I). (tom. p. 335. ed. Ueim.): Ob pivrot arr\ u>s 4peya\a~ 
•Ppoi'tiT o , aAA a t«£ t€ &AAa SnjKpiSotfTO, Kal rou ir \i)dovs to? rbv a'iroy tptpovros, 
«iri paKpArarov ob Kara 8iK7jy, aAA’ Sis ttov 4v rats arduriffiv uu0t yiyvurdau, 4Tau£ri- 
$tyros t 4t*Tcuriv iwoirjoaro, ko2 robs y t yjuurm 6pov r t abrav irpoaTrqXu^t. Sue- 
tonius, in viu Jul. Cass. c. 41.: 44 Ex viginti trecentisque miUibus accipientium 
frumentuin e publico ad centum quinquaginta retraxit,” Augustus was at one 
time desirous that these 44 frumentationes publico;” should be wholly abolished, 
but thought it prudent to preserve them. Sueton. in vit. August, c. 42. : 44 Ut 
tandem annona convaluit, impetum se eepissc scribit, frumentationes public as in 
perpetuum aholeiuli, quod earum Jiducid cultura agrorum cc&saret, neque (amen 
perseucrasse, quia cerium haberet posse per ambitianem quandoque reslitui .” 
f Above, p. 35. 
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of the west. A much heavier burden appears to be borne, 
in the Eastern District, by property yielding a net rental of 
one million, than falls, in the Western District, on property 
of double the amount. 

Next, the difference in this burden, as it falls on the 
smaller area of union or parish, in different localities, should 
be considered. In some of the wealthiest parishes of London 
the burden of pauperism is comparatively light, and is scarcely 
felt by the ratepayer, while in jioorer parishes it is heavy, 
and is extremely oppressive. In the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, the net rental in 1847 was 661,552/.*, and 
the amount expended in relief of the poor was 18,205/., or 
only the sum of 6|</. in the pound upon the net rental. Now, 
taking an aggregate of several metropolitan unions and 
parishes, the net rental of property in which may nearly equal 
that of the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, and com- 
paring such an aggregate with that parish, we shall see how- 
glaring is the difference, in the burden of pauperism, as borne 
by property in different parts of the metropolis. 

The inspection of a subjoined table f, shows, that the Hol- 
bom, and the East and West London unions, with the 
parishes of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and St. George, 
Southwark, expend in relief of the poor, 77,333/., out of a 
net rental of 644,612/. And this net rental, though actually 
less than that of the single parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, contributes, towards relieving the poor, a sum more 
than four times as great as that similarly contributed by the 
wealthy and aristocratic parish. 

But, in truth, in order to judge of the grievous inequality- 
in the distribution of this burden, it is not necessary- to go 
into the distant east, and to compare the poverty- of St. Mat- 
thew, Bethnal Green, or the East London union, with the 
affluence of St. George, Hanover Square. The Western Dis- 
trict of the metropolis will, within its own limits, exhibit 
sufficient examples of the inequality in the present incidence 

* In 1851 it returned as 694,380/., Pari. Pap. 674., Commons, Sess. 
1851. 

| See Appendix. 
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of the burden of pauperism. The extremes of wealth and 
indigence are found side by side : a few steps bring us from 
parks, and squares, and palaces, to the obscure lurking-places in 
which the most squalid misery and pauperism are found. 
Some evil genius of the place, powerful for ill as Mezentius 
himself, must have decreed this monstrous union : 

Corpora quinetiam jungebat mortua viris, 

Conjungens manibusque nianus atquc oribus ora ! 

The parish of Chelsea has a rental of 147,932 1. a year: its 
year’s pauperism costs 18,2051., or 2s. 7 d. in the pound on 
the rental ; and this parish, adjoining those of St George and 
of Kensington, supports a pauperism from four to five times 
as great as is supported by either of its wealthier and more 
fortunate neighbours. 

This instance of inequality of taxation, and some others of 
a similar kind, will be apparent on an inspection of the 
following table : 





Population 
in 1851. 


Expended for 
Relief of the 
Poor in the Year 
ended at Lady- 
day, 1850. 


Net Rental 
of Property 
attested to 
the Poor Rate 
in 1847. 


Sum expended 
for Relief of 
the Poor ou 
each Pound of 
Net Rental. 


London : 
















West District. 




£ 


s. 


£ 


*. 


d. 


1. 


Kensington 


119,990 


18,048 


12 


518,191 


0 


81 


2. 


Chelsea - 


56,543 


19,193 


7 


147,932 


2 


7 


3. 


St. George, Hanover 
















Square - 


73,207 


18,205 


6 


661,582 


0 


6 i 


4. 


St. Margaret and St. 
















John, Westminster - 


65,609 


16,875 


2 


212,396 


1 


7 


5. 


St. Martin-in-the-fields - 


24,557 


16,850 


18 


249,555 


1 


4 


6. 


St. James, Westminster 


36,426 


14,182 


14 


296,949 


0 


Hi 


Total 


376,332 


103,355 


19 


2,086,605 


0 


11* 



There.is a disproportion, between amount of population and 
value of property, which is sufficiently apparent in this table, 
and is at least equally striking in various other parts of the 
metropolitan district. The population of the City of London 
has been diminishing gradually for the last half century, as the 
dwellings of the working classes have made way for the 
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warehouses of capitalists. Let us compare the City of London 
union, in respect of population and property, with its two 
neighbouring unions, the West London and the East London. 

Nearly 700,000/. rental is charged, in the City of London, 
with the relief of destitution among a population of little 
more than 50,000 inhabitants; but in the East and West 
London unions, less than 300,000/. rental has to maintain 
the destitution found among a population of nearly 100,000 
inhabitants.* 

The inequality of burden is shown, still more strikingly, by 
comparing single parishes. St. Mildred, Bread Street, in the 
City, lays no poor-rate whatever; in St. Nicholas Olave, 
also in the City, the rates are 8s. in the pound, on the rateable 
value of the fifty-one houses which constitute the parish, f 

In the City, public buildings, such as the Bank, occupying 
nearly the whole of the small parish of St. Christopher le 
Stock, the Iloyal Exchange, great warehouses and offices 
(into which former residences have been converted), now 
cover the ground hi parishes where the poor can no longer 
reside.^ 

The population of the City, which had gradually decreased 
from 1821 to 1841, is found still decreasing from 1841 to 
1851.* Employment in the City is, however, much greater 
now than it was thirty, twenty, or even ten years ago ; the 
demand for mere labourers has increased, as the resident popu- 
lation has diminished, and a large proportion of the working 
people of the City of London is now domiciled in the suburbs. 
The richer parishes have no place in which the poor can reside, 
and hence those of the working classes, who from sickness, or 

* For the details, sec Appendix. 

f See Mr. Kowsell’s Evidence, given in 1850, Indore the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, on the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, Nos. 
663—812. 

i The change in character of property in the City of London has been ac- 
companied, in many parishes, by an enormous increase in rateable value. It 
appears that the annual value of houses, &c. in the City, increased only 49,67 l£, 
or 10’85 per cent., from 1771 to 1801, but that between 1801 and 1831, the 
corresponding increased yearly value was 285,532/1, or 56‘27 per cent., — an 
increase during which the population of the City wus diminishing. 
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age, or want of employment, are likely to have to demand 
relief out of the poor-rate of the parish in which they reside, 
are mainly found lodging in the poor parishes. It will be 
shown, in a subsequent chapter, that such evils of the in- 
equality of burden as arise from the constrained congregation 
of the poor in pauperised localities, are greatly aggravated by 
recent changes in the poor law ; and that the present pro- 
visions of the law tend to relieve, in great cities, those 
parishes where the property is of the greatest ratable value, 
from their share of providing for the relief and maintenance 
of the poor, “ and at the same time throw a most unfair and 
oppressive burden on those parishes in which the houses are 
small, and where the poor can find a residence.”* 

It will also appear, hereafter, that a similar inequality in 
the distribution of the burden of pauperism is found in country 
districts, where it is denounced, even still more loudly than 
in great cities. Much of this inequality, justly complained of 
both in town and country, is the necessary consequence of 
ill-contrived and injudicious legislation, and may easily be 
redressed. 

My returns show that the out-door poor of the metropolis 
are nearly three times as numerous as the in-door. The pro- 
portion between the two classes varies with the character of 
the parishes in which they are found. In the wealthy and 
aristocratic parish of St. George, Hanover Square, the 
average number of out-door poor is little more than that of 
the in-door; in St. James, Westminster, and St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, parishes of like character with St. George, the 
number of out-door poor is even less than the number of in- 
door: but in what may be called parishes of the working 
classes, such as Shoreditch, Lambeth, Rotherhithe, and the 
East London union, the number of in-door poor being more 
than equal to those of the wealthier parishes, the out-door 

* These arc the very words of a resolution of the Court of Common Council 
of the City of London, dated the 8th of May, 1850 ; on which resolution a 
petition was, on the 2 1st March, 1851, drawn up and passed, on the motion of 
Alderman Sydney, seconded by Alderman Copeland, to be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for an alteration of the law of settlement and 
rating for the relief of the poor. 
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poor are about four times as numerous as the inmates of 
workhouses.* 

As the proportion between the number of in-door and out- 
door poor varies thus greatly, so does the fluctuation in the 
whole mass of pauperism also vary greatly in different locali- 
ties of the metropolis. In parishes inhabited mainly by the 
working classes, the paupers relieved in the course of the 
year are five times as many as receive relief on a given day. 

The proportion between the numbers of the in-door and 
out-door poor, relieved at the same time, in the metro- 
politan district, is very different from that which, as we have 
already seen, prevails in the country at large ; and especially 
from that which prevails in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. And the proportion of relief administered in work- 
houses to out-door relief, is far greater in London than else- 
where. f 

A much larger proportion of able-bodied adult paupers is 
relieved in the workhouses of the metropolis than in those of 
the country. This appears by the following table, taken from 
the Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, p. 142-3., 
in which Middlesex and Surrey must serve as a rude approx- 
mation to the truth respecting the metropolis. 





Adult able-bodied Paupers rcliered on 
1st January, Ik-51 . 




lu-dnor. 


Out -door. 


Middlesex - 


2,303 


7,987 


Surrey ----- 


1,607 


4,557 


Total of Middlesex and Surrey 


3,910 


12,544 


Total of all England and Wales 


22,822 


121,355 



Throughout England, on the 1st January, little more 
than five able-bodied adult paupers received out-door, where 
one received in-door, relief ; but in Middlesex and Surrey, 
there is one able-bodied adult in-door pauper for little 
more than three out-door. 

* See Appendix. f Above, p. 12. and p. 36. 
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Some of the evils of the unequal distribution of pauperism 
through the metropolis fall even still more heavily on the 
poor than on the ratepayers. 

The crowding together of inmates in workhouses, and in 
ill-ventilated and unhealthy private dwellings, are among the 
most obvious causes of the excessive mortality of the poor. 

Undoubtedly one of the most appalling effects of pauperism 
is its destruction of human life. The accidents, disease, and 
bodily suffering to which the poor are specially subjected, 
make their existence everywhere much shorter than the 
average duration of life of the whole community amid which 
they dwell. 

In the metropolis alone, the annual mortality of large 
districts in which indigent poor abound, approaches four per 
cent, on the whole population, while in wealthier districts, 
inhabited by fewer poor, it is only half that amount.* 

The general mortality of London is somewhat higher than 
that of the country at large. The general proportion of 1 death 
in 45 inhabitants, becomes for London 1 in 40 only. This 
is well established, for there were 519,757 deaths in London 
during the ten years 1840-9; 51,975 was therefore the year’s 
average. Looking at the population of London, which was 

* Tables exhibiting the excessive mortality in workhouses, more especially 
in those of the metropolis, are found in Appendix to a Report by a Select 
Committee on the Poor Law Amendment Act (1838) “ Medical Evidence,” and 
in M*CulIoch’B British Empire, vol. ii. pp. 569 — 570. “Vital Statistics.” The 
author of this valuable article (Mr. Farr) considers the immense mortality of 
the London workhouses an insuperable objection to the extension of the work- 
house test so called. “ The mortality of paupers, out of doors, has not been 
ascertained; the mortality is probably raised 50 per cent, by confinement in the 
workhouse.” The Poor Law Board could easily furnish a very valuable return 
of the average number of inmates, and of the annual admissions, discharges, and 
deaths, in all metropolitan and country workhouses, for several years past. In 
1841, there died 4282 persons in London workhouses (Fifth Annual Rejwnt of 
the Registrar- General, p. 228.), the average number receiving relief there having 
been, during that year, about 21,000, so that the year’s deaths were 20 percent, 
ou the average number of inmates ; a high rate of mortality, but much lower 
than prevailed in metropolitan workhouses seventy or eighty years ago, as will 
be apparent from the inspection of a table published by Sir Frederick Eden 
(State of the Poor , vol. ii. p. 441.), respecting the inmates of the workhouse of 
St. Martin-in-thc-Ficlds for the ten years from 1785 to 1794. 
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on the average more than 2,000,000, during the same decennial 
period, we may safely say that the yearly deaths are one- 
fortieth of the whole population, or, in round numbers, that 
50,000 persons died yearly in London, out of an average 
annual population of 2,000,000, during this decennial period. 

But of these 50,000 annual deaths, there were about 9000, 
or rather more than one-sixth, which occurred in workhouses, 
hospitals, and lunatic asylums. These alone denote the 
existence of a class of indigent poor, who, if their mortality 
were not greater than that of other classes, would amount 
to 360,000 : an awful number of the inhabitants of this great 
city, each of whom, as he passes through his life of toil and 
suffering, must look forward 

To draw the latest breath, 

Where all that’s wretched, paves the way for death ! 

It must be observed, that the numerous class of poor per- 
sons, who, when on the lists of relieving officers, die at their 
own homes, are not here included ; not even when their 
funerals arc paid for, or their coffins provided, by their 
parishes. Taking, then, the number of out-door paupers 
relieved in London, in the course of a year, to be nearly 
238,000, and assuming their mortality to be only the same as 
that of the rest of the metropolitan population, there would 
die, of this class, 5950, or 1 in 40 of the 238,000, in the year. 
Adding, therefore, 5950, the number of deaths of out-door 
paupers, to the 9000 who yearly die in hospitals, lunatic asy- 
lums, and workhouses, we obtain an aggregate of 14,950 as 
the number of deaths of paupers in a year in London.* The 
result is, that from one-third to one-fourth of the 50,000 who 
die annually, belong to the class of paupers, although some of 
them may not, at the time of their death, be receiving actual 
parish relief. So great, then, in this metropolis, is the mor- 



* Some of the 238,000 out-door paupers die yearly in hospitals, but such 
deaths do not more than measure the excess of mortality of the out -door paupers, 
above the average of 1 in 40, which has been taken to represent it, although 
the average is that of the whole community, and is much lower than that of the 
out-door poor. 
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tality of the pauper class of society, that, while it forms only 
from one-seventh to one-eighth of the living population, it 
supplies from one-third to one-fourth of all the deaths. 

It was not till lately that the mortality of paupers, in the 
manufacturing or agricultural districts of England, has been 
much considered or noticed : attention has recently been called 
to the actual number of deaths of paupers, in one year, in Glas- 
gow. In 1 850, when the population of that city was estimated 
at 367,800 inhabitants, and its gross rental was 1,017,362/., 
the poor cost the sum of 47,787 /. 7s. 10 d., or nearly Is. in the 
pound on the rental, a close approximation to the measure of 
pauperism found in London. The pauper burials in Glasgow, 
during the year 1849, were 3577, being 26 per cent, on the 
whole burials there. By “ pauper burials ” is meant those, 
the expense of which is paid from parochial funds. The fact 
of their occurring in such numbers, certainly exhibits “ a sad 
picture of the condition of the working classes,”* and seems 
to call loudly for inquiry into the causes and remedy for 
such a fearful amount of pauperism ; but not more so than 
does the condition of London itself. It, moreover, painfully 
reminds us of the stem, but truthful, word of the moralist, 
uttered several years ago : “ In thrifty Scotland itself, in 
Glasgow or Edinburgh city, in their dark lanes, hidden from 
all but the eye of God, and of rare benevolence, the minister 
of God, there are scenes of woe, and destitution, and desola- 
tion, such as, one may hope, the sun never saw before in the 
most barbarous regions where men dwelt. These things are 
not of this year, have po reference to a state of commercial 
stagnation, but only to the common state. Not in sharp fever- 
fits, but in chronic-gangrene of this kind, is Scotland suffer- 
ing.” f 

This excessive mortality of the poor is, in part at least, 
owing to external evils, which may be removed, and which 

* See I)r. Strang’s Report on the Progress of Glasgow in Population, Wealth, 
Manufactures, &c. Transactions of the Sections, p. 163., in the Report of the 
Twentieth Meeting of the British Association, &c. 1850. Fever and cholera both 
prevailed in Glasgow, in 1848 and 1849. In 1848 the pauper burials had been 
4042. 

f Carlyle, “ Midas.” 
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ought not to be allowed any longer to exercise, on Christian 
man, in a Christian country, their demoralising and degrading 
influences. 

On the visitation of the epidemic cholera of 1848 and 
1849, its ravages were defined, not by a line drawn between 
one class of society and another, but by mere limits of 
locality, mainly the abode of poverty. It was a law of the 
epidemic, to attack only such parts of towns as were in a bad 
sanitary condition, and where the poor mainly dwelt, and to 
leave the healthy portions, where the poor had no dwellings, 
untouched, or nearly so. Dr. Sutherland informs us, that it 
“ was no respecter of classes, hut was a great respecter 
of localities ; ” the rich and poor suffering alike, or escaping 
alike, wherever both classes were found within the local 
limits of its activity.* That those local limits were almost 
wholly peopled by the poorest class is apparent, not only 
from the general observation of competent witnesses, but also 
from the proportion of the registered deaths of each class in 
districts where all equally suffered. The obscure and un- 
healthy lurking-places in which poverty hides itself in the 
Western District of the metropolis, yielded nearly as large a 
proportion of the working classes, in the sum total of their 
victims, as was found even in the region of labouring poverty 
in the East.f 

The dwellings of the poor in the worse parts of London, 
and, as we shall see hereafter}, in many of the agricultural 
counties, are not only unnecessarily unhealthy, hut are wholly 
insufficient to enable their inmates to observe even the 
common decencies of human life. The sanitary condition of 
the more populous districts of London is fully disclosed in 
the reports of medical inspectors, employed during the epidemic 
cholera to which reference has been made. “ The uniform 
evidence of every medical man engaged during that period,” 

* Report, p. 42. in Appendix (A) to tho Report of the General Board of 
Health on the Epidemic Cholera of the years 1 848 and 1849. 

+ See the Appendix, for the tabular statement, extracted from the Report of 
the General Board of Health on the Epidemic Cholera of 1848 and 1849, p. 159. 

| Chapter XIV, 
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says Mr. Grainger, in a recent Report on the present State of 
the Metropolis *, “ whether, as an inspector, visitor, or poor 
law surgeon, showed that, in all parts of the metropolis, the 
dwellings of the industrious classes were in a most deplorable 
condition ; that they were filthy, unwholesome, and neglected ; 
that they were deficient in all the arrangements demanded for 
decency, comfort, and health ; that there were, in many locali- 
ties, houses utterly unfit for human habitation ; that the water 
supply was miserable, both as to quantity and quality, the 
privies foul and overflowing, and the scavenging grossly 
neglected ; and that, as the direct consequence of all this, there 
was extreme misery, sickness, and mortality.” “ The Report of 
the General Board of Health on the epidemical cholera,” adds 
Mr. Grainger, with perfect truth, “ abounds in proofs that this 
is a faithful picture of the poorer parts of London.” 

A Committee of the Statistical Society in January, 1848, 
examined and reported on the condition of the dwellings of 
the inhabitants of Church Lane, St Giles’s, London. That 
locality is truly called “ a type of the miserable condition of 
masses of the community, whether located in the small, ill- 
ventilated rooms of manufacturing towns, or in many of the 
cottages of the agricultural peasantry.f” 

The Committee found, in Church Lane, a population of 463 
persons, using 90 bedsteads ; there was an average, therefore, 
of above five human beings to each bed. Their report is truly 
said to present a picture of human wretchedness, filth, and de- 
gradation, the chief features of which are a disgrace to any 
civilized country. “ In these wretched dwellings,” add the 
Committee, “ all ages and both sexes, fathers and daughters, 

♦ Pari. Paper, No. 388. Comm. Scss. 1 85 1 , p. 3. 

f The villages of Eagleton and Hranston in Rntland, and of Dnkcnficld and 
Bury in Lancashire, have bed accommodation ns follows : at Eagleton, in 
14 per cent, of the families arc more than 3 persons to a bed; at Branston, 
Dukenfield, and Bury, the corresponding proportions are 19 per cent., 33 per 
cent, and 25 per cent. : sec Colonel Sykes’s Account of the I-nbouritig Popu- 
lation inhabiting the Buildings of St. Pancrns, erected by the Metropolitan 
Society for Improving the Dwellings of the Poor, read before the Statistical 
Section of the British Association, at Birmingham, Sept 1849; published 
among the Transactions of the Association, and also published iu the Journal 
of the Statistical Society of Loudon, vol. viii. p. 46. 
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mothers and sons, grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger 
adult males and females, and swarms of children, the sick, 
the dying, and the dead, are herded together, with a proximity 
and mutual pressure which brutes would resist, — where it is 
physically impossible to preserve the decencies of life, — where 
all sense of propriety and self-respect must be lost.” 

Something has been done, and is now doing, to remedy this 
dreadful state of things. It is to be hoped that, by some more 
effectual provision for carrying out sanitary improvements, 
and by a more ready perception, on the part of the owners 
of property in London, of their duty to their fellow-citizens, 
as well as by continued exertions of judicious benevolence, in 
erecting healthy buildings for the habitation of the industrious 
jx>or, that further and more rapid progress may be made in 
the direction of sanitary reform. Such reform, improving 
the physical condition, will also greatly improve the moral 
condition of those within its benefits. An immense task 
certainly remains to be performed, before all the metropolitan 
abodes of honest, industrious poverty, can be made fit for 
human habitation. For years to come, fever, and other 
diseases will probably continue, in London and elsewhere, to 
decimate the poor ; and doing so, will no doubt add to the 
burden on rated inhabitants nearly in the same proportion in 
which they add to the sufferings of paupers. The ordinary 
habitat of fever is everywhere found in such spots as the 
cholera selected for its inroads ; and it is to attacks of fever, 
that the poor, in their overcrowded and unhealthy dwellings, 
are especially liable. 

To see how much remains still to be done, in every dis- 
trict of the metropolis, in order to render the dwellings of the 
poor fit for habitation, we have only to look around us. 
While this sheet is passing through the press, I observe, in 
weekly returns of births and deaths, published by the Regis- 
trar-General, during the present month of December, 1851, 
numerous testimonies from medical attendants, showing what 
a loss of life is daily occurring, in London, among the working 
classes, from causes, which, in the main, affect them alone. 
Every week, if not every day, proofs may be collected, by 
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any one who cares to look for them, showing this daily ope- 
ration, the causes of which might be removed, of “ Typhus,” 
“ Scarlatina maligna,” and “ Fever,” in increasing the mor- 
tality and pauperism of the metropolis. Fever, in its varied 
forms, still adds greatly, in parts of the metropolis, to all other 
pauperising influences, to which the working classes are 
exposed.* 

Dr. Southwood Smith has well described the peculiar effect 
of fever, both on the health and happiness of those who are 
compelled to ask for parish relief, and on the pockets of those 
who are obliged to pay for it “ There is no disease which 
brings so much affliction into a poor man’s family as fever. 
It most commonly attacks the heads of the family, those upon 

* In the week ending December 6. 1851, occurs the death, from typhus, of a 
labourer's son, aged ten years, in Wink's Buildings, South Chelsea : the medical 
attendant states, that the building in which the child had died “ i a most pesti- 
ferous,” and “has always been the haunt of fever , which from that point, as 
from a centre, has often spread with great virulence In the following week 
several similar cases arc recorded. “ In Paddington, at 108. Praed Street, a 
cordwainer’s son, aged two years, died on the 7th December, of scarlatina 
maligna, fourteen days. The deceased lived in a damp and ill-ventilated kitchen ; 
this is the second death that has occurred, from the same cause , in this kitchen, 
within three weeks.” Another entry, in the same week, is of the death, at 
9. Ball’s Gardens, Chelsea, from fever , of a child aged five years, the son of a 
labourer. “ The Gardens are the most unhealthy part of the district ; they have 
an open sewer running along the front of the who!e. ,, At Khodes Cottages, 
Islington, on the 13th December, 1851, occurs the death of a child, which is 
entered with the statement: “These cottages arc in every respect unfit for 
habitatitm " In the following week, on December 15th, at 4. Pleasant Place, 
St. James’s, Bermondsey, a stonemason’s daughter, aged five years, died of 
scarlatina , “ the third death within the same house withiu thirteen days, the 
house consisting of two rooms and an out-house, ill drained and ventilated : 
the supply of water is insufficient.” In Camberwell, at 61. Waterloo Street, on 
10th December, a carpenter’s daughter, aged eight years, died of scarlatina 
maligna ; “ an open sewer runs within a few yards of the house ; the effluvium 
is said to be most offensive ; the mother states that this was the cause of the 
disease.” In the same week’s list, several other similar entries are found, of 
deat s seemingly caused by deleterious atmospheric influences. In the week 
ending on 27th December, 1851, we find an equal proportion of similar entries 
of deaths from these prevcntiblc causes. One of them will serve as a specimen : 
it is found at 23. Lucy’s Buildings, Vine Street, St. Andrew Ilolbom, in death 
by typhus. “Lucy’s Buildings are very close, thickly inhabited by working 
people, and the greater part built over the old sewer ; the inhabitants are very 
poor ; there is a public pump, but the supply of water is scanty.” 

E 
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whose daily labour the subsistence of the family depends. 
The present returns afford melancholy evidence of the pau- 
perising influence of this prevalent and fatal disease. They 
show that out of the total number of persons, in London, who 
received parochial relief during the last year, more than one- 
fiftli were the subjects of fever. In Bethnal Green the pro- 
portion was one-third, in Whitechapel it was nearly one-half, 
and in St. George the Martyr it was 1276 out of 1467. 
Placing out of consideration the suffering of the individual 
attacked with fever, which is one of the most painful maladies 
to which the human being is subject, — placing out of view also 
the distress brought upon all the members of the family of the 
sick, — it is plain that this disease is one of the main causes of 
pressure upon the poor-rates. That pressure must continue, 
and the same large sums of money must be expended year 
after year, for the support of families afflicted with fever, as 
long as those dreadful sources of fever, which encompass the 
habitations of the poor, are allowed to remain.” * 

The very improvements which have taken place recently 
in Westminster and in New Oxford Street, beneficial as they 
may be to the upper and middle classes, have only served to 
aggravate the evils under which the wretched population of 
adjoining lanes and alleys suffer. “ The public are little 
aware of the extent of ignorance, depravity, and vice, in 
which a large proportion of the population of these parishes 
(of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster) is sunk.” 
“ There arc wretched dwellings in these parishes, occupied 
principally by thieves, prostitutes, huxters, street-singers, and 
persons who gain their living by begging, and the gross 
depravity of these classes is indescribable. The state of 
many of the dwellings it is impossible to conceive. The 
grossest immorality is the necessary result of their promis- 
cuously crowded habitations.” “ These places have become 
more crowded since the making of new streets, and other 
improvements in similar parts of the metropolis ; and it is to be 
feared that the proposed improvement in Westminster will 

* See Report on Fever in the Metropolis in the Fifth Annual Report of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, p. 174. 
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tend in the same way to increase the evils in the dwellings 
that will be left standing ; while part of the degraded popu- 
lation will be driven to other localities to propagate their 
vices amongst a less corrupted class.” * 

The returns of the census of the present year, 1851, show 
how such evils of these confined and unhealthy quarters must 
have been aggravated, in various parts of London, during the 
last ten years. The five unions, or parishes of Clerkenwell, 
East London, Ilolbom, St. Margaret and St. John West- 
minster, and Whitechapel, are found to have increased, in 
inhabitants, from 269,730, in 1841, to 301,048, in 1851: and 
their houses have increased, during the same period, from 
31,618 to 32,040.f Upwards of 30,000 additional inhabit- 
ants in the last ten years, and only 422 additional houses for 
them to live in! Fewer than nine inhabitants to each house 
in 1841, and nearly ten in 1851 ! 

Glasgow, distinguished, as we have just seen, by the great 
mortality of its pauper class, exhibits in its wynds, com- 
prising a fluctuating population of from 15,000 to 30,000 
persons, a labyrinth of lanes, out of which a number of 
entrances lead into small square courts, each with a dunghill 
reeking in the centre. In some of the lodging rooms, are 
found “ a whole layer of human beings littered along the 
floor, sometimes fifteen and twenty ; some clothed and some 
naked ; men, women, and children, huddled promiscuously 
together:” their bed consisting of a layer of musty straw 
intermixed with rags. 

Dr. Sutherland, in his Report to the General Board of 
Health, dated April 24. 1850, says that, in these frightful 
abodes of human wretchedness, which constitute the wynds 
of Glasgow, “ all sanitary evils exist in perfection.” It 
appears, moreover, that Glasgow is rapidly increasing its 
population, without making any corresponding increase in 
the number of its houses, and must, therefore, suffer, like 



* London City Magazine, Jan. 1851, cited by Mr. Montague Gore, “On the 
Dwellings of the Poor, and the Means of improving them." London : Ridgway, 
1851, p. 14. 

t For the details, see Appendix. 
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London, more and more, from that over-crowding which is 
so great a cause of immorality, disease, and death, among the 
poorer classes, when they are 

In populous cities pent, 

Where houses thick, and sewers, annoy the air. 

The indigent classes seem to suffer, in respect of their 
excessive mortality, in some parts of other great cities and 
towns much in the same way as in parts of London and 
Glasgow. Interesting inquiries, instituted by M. Villermd, 
first showed how great a difference, in the duration of life, 
is found in different parts of the same city. M. Villermd 
especially examined and ascertained the mortality of the 
different arrondissements of Paris. The average mortality 
in Paris is 1 in 36-44 : the rate in the first, second, and third 
arrondissements, mainly inhabited by the wealthier classes, 
is only 1 in 52, 1 in 48, and 1 in 43 ; while in the seventh, 
eighth, and twelfth arrondissements, inhabited mainly by 
the labouring classes, the rate becomes 1 in 30, 1 in 23, 
and 1 in 20; in other words, the sons and daughters of 
labour among the poor inhabitants of the Faubourg St 
Antoine die, on the average, at little more than half the age 
which is attained by those who are born in the wealthier 
quarter of the Faubourg St. Honore. 

Subsequent investigations have tended to show the differ- 
ence in mortality in different parts of London, and in different 
parts of several of the principal cities and towns of England. 
The difference in mortality between the worst and best parts 
of London, seems to be quite as great as the corresponding 
difference in Paris. If the result be embodied in a statement 
of the different duration of life of three different classes into 
which we may divide our society, it appears as follows: 

Average Years of Age at 
Classes. Death, including Children. 

Gentry - - - - 44 

Tradesmen - - - - 25 

Labourers - - - - 22 
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and in our other cities and towns the corresponding difference 
in mortality, in the different classes who mainly inhabit 
different localities, is equally great. 

It is worth while to compare the amount of the pauperism 
of London with that of Paris. Throughout France the in- 
door relief of the poor is given in hospitals (hopitaux) for the 
sick, and in almshouses (hospices) for the aged and infirm. 
The out-door relief ( secours a domicile ), in great part raised 
by a local tax, is wholly under the controul of Bureaux de 
Bienfaisancc. Laws, passed chiefly in 1796 and 1798, still 
regulate the administration of these establishments.* It is 
manifest that such establishments include not only the relief 
corresponding to what is administered in England by boards 
of guardians, but also the whole of that which our numerous 
medical and other charities supply. 

To compare the pauperism of the capitals of the two 
countries, it is therefore plain that we must either add to the 
English account of our workhouses and boards of guardians, 
the sums expended, and the persons cured and relieved, in 
hospitals and almshouses, or we must omit from our com- 
parison all inmates of hospitals and almshouses on both sides 
of the Channel. 

Adding the relief by hospitals and other charities, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this chapter f, to the relief given 
under the Poor Law, we should obtain for the pauperism of 
the metropolis, an annual expenditure of upwards of 1,200,0001. 
distributed among about 800,000 indigent poor. The result 
would give an average of 30s. a head for each poor person 
relieved, and the pauperism, or poverty, so estimated, must 

* It is hardly necessary to correct the vulgar error, that all contribution to the 
relief of the poor in France is voluntary. The hospitals and hospices, like many 
of our own hospitals and other charities, possess considerable funds of their own, 
in land and other property, bequeathed to them by the piety of former ages ; and 
the Bureaux de Bicnfaisance, though obtaining some supplies by collections from 
poor boxes in churches and otherwise, still have recourse to taxntion for the 
whole residue of the moneys which they administer in relief to the poor. They 
obtain this residue from what we may term the “ borough fund” of the munici- 
pality. In each city the municipal council is to supply the Bureaux de Bienfai- 
sance with funds 14 pris sur les revenue de la ville.” 

t Above, pp. 32—34. 
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be owned to comprehend within its ranks nearly 1 in 3 of the 
whole population of the metropolis. 

But no one considers any man as a pauper merely because 
he has obtained medical relief, for himself or members of his 
family, from a public dispensary ; and the best comparison 
practicable between the pauperism, properly so called, of the 
capitals of France and England, will be made by contrasting 
the out relief of the one, with the secours a domicile alone, of 
the other. If, then, we omit the administrations hdpitalicres 
from the Parisian account, and the medical, parochial, and 
other charities from the London account, we shall obtain this 
comparison. 

It must be remembered that, in London, the destitution of 
the able-bodied poor is relieved, to a considerable extent, 
in workhouses, and that, in Paris, such destitution is only 
relieved by secours d domicile ; so that the comparison of 
secours a domicile as administered in Paris, with out-door 
relief as administered in London, certainly much exaggerates 
the relative amount of the Parisian pauperism. 

The amount raised and administered for some years past 
in Paris, as secours a domicile, has exceeded 2,000,000 francs 
annually. M. Vee, in his essay on the pauperism of Paris, 
explains how this sum is applied, and shows how much is 
received by each class of the indigent poor among whom it 
is divided. He deals with the figures of the year 1843, in 
which the whole sum raised was about 1,900,000 francs ; 
and the indigent families among which it was divided, were 
about 30,000. Of that sum no less than 200,000 francs was 
appropriated to the expenses of administration, and of main- 
taining the buildings called maisons de secours.* Making 
this deduction, there remains a sum of 1,700,000 francs for 
distribution as out-door relief. Of this sum, about 500,000 
francs receives a special and exclusive application. It is prin- 
cipally expended in relief of blind and paralytic persons, of 
men upwards of seventy-four years of age, and of sick 
persons supplied with relief in medicine at their own houses, f 

* Vee, Du Pauperisms et des Sew urn Publics dans la Ville de Paris , p. 52. 
Paris, 1849. 

t Vee, ib. p. 57. 
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This privileged class numbers from 5000 to 6000 families. 
The sum remaining for general distribution, and which, per- 
haps, upon the whole, is the fittest for comparison with 
our out-door relief of the poor, amounts, therefore, only to 
1,200,000 francs, and this sum is to be divided among 24,000 
families. It follows that a sum equal to only about 48,000/. 
is all that is yearly divided, by public charity, among at least 
four-fifths in number of those who receive out-door relief in 
Paris.* 

In London the out-door relief of a single year is probably 
about 450,000/., if we assume the in-door and out-door relief 
to be 741,722/., as it was in 1850. The families among 
whom this out-door relief was divided, cannot be so many as 
100,000 : in all likelihood they are not more than 80,000, so 
that not less than from 4 L to 51. must be received, on the 
average, by each family ; instead of the much smaller sum, 
which, as M. Vee shows, is received by each of the pauper 
families constituting the vast majority of the receivers of out- 
door relief in Paris. 

The data now before my reader, sufficiently furnish the 
means of estimating the relative burden of the relief thus 
administered in the two capitals. 

If we go back sixty-five years, and compare the pauperism 
of London and Paris prior to the great social change which 
was produced in France by the Revolution, we shall find 
that “ la bonne ville de Paris ” suffered more from pauperism 
than London did at the same time. But it is probable that 
during the greater part of the last century, France suffered 
nearly, if not quite as much, from pauperism, as England 
did. The Dixme Royale of Marshal Vauban, published 
under Louis XIV., and the Travels of Arthur Young, pub- 
lished in 1794, include between them a period during which 
the pauperism and social misery of the French people had 
increased rather than diminished; and the extent of that 

* Private charity unquestionably adds very largely in Paris, as it docs in 
London, to the contributions of the ordinary relief given under public admi- 
nistration. M. Vee, p. 58. speaks of the amount distributed by the Bureaux de 
Bicnfaisance, to each indigent family, as “ des contributions dcrisoires.” 
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pauperism and misery, at the time when Vauban wrote, is 
conclusively shown by his own unimpcached testimony. 

In London, the medium payment for the poor, by the 
parishes, which in 1783, 1784, and 1785, might be fairly said 
to constitute the metropolis, was 200,762b 8s. Id.*, or less 
than one-third of what is now expended in mere relief to the 
poor, and the medium poor-rate paid by England and Wales 
was then 2,167,749b 13s. 8tb* ; so that, at that time, the whole 
official pauperism of London was not more than one-tenth of the 
aggregate then found in the country at large. But, in 1788, 
in the single Parisian parish of St. Etienne du Mont, there 
were 21,000 indigent poor to relieve; and when, in 1791, 
the Municipal Commission de Bienfaisance first essayed to 
establish la Charitd administrative, their relief-list contained 
the names of 120,000 indigent poor, out of the then 550,000 
inhabitants of Paris. Since that time, Paris has doubled its 
population ; and, in doing so, has reduced the absolute num- 
ber of its official paupers by nearly one-half. It now contains 
a million of inhabitants, of whom less than 70,000 are persons 
receiving relief from the Bureaux de Bienfaisance ft 238,000 
I>ersons yearly receive out-door relief in London, and each 
of them receives such relief to an extent about three times as 
great as is bestowed on those who are relieved by the Bureaux 
de Bienfaisance in Paris. 

Unfavourable to us as is the above contrast, we must 
remember that London docs not stand in a similarly unen- 
viable position, if compared with the rest of England. The 
average expenditure for relief of the poor throughout London, 
for the year ended 25th March, 1847, was Is. 5{d. in the 
pound, on the rated value of the property assessed ; the cor- 
responding average of England and Wales, during the same 
year, was Is. 7 d . ; and, in number of poor, the official 
pauperism of London is only 1 in 8 on the population, 

* Thcso arc tho figures of Mr. Colquhoun, and of Sir Frederick Eden, State of 
the Poor, voL i. pp. 4 59—464. 

f The recipient* of secours d domicile who, in 1831, had been 101,805, out of 
a population of 680,000, were reduced to 62,705 in 1826 ; were only 66,148 
in 1844, and in 1847 were 65,000. 
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whereas that of the whole country appears to be at least 1 
* in 6 on the population. 

Such, then, is the condition of a large portion of the society 
of London. Millions, who have visited the World’s Exhibi- 
tion, during the last summer, have gazed with admiration on 
the prodigious industry and opulence of this capital of the com- 
mercial world. 

Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
EquallM in all their glories 1 

But it has been only a few who, while in the very midst of 
all that wealth or luxury can seek, have known that they 
were constantly within a step of innumerable abodes of 
the most squalid destitution and misery ; and that, neverthe- 
less, the pauperism of London is not nearly so grievous as 
that which presses on a great part of the length and breadth 
of England. 
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PAUPERISM OF AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 

Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
While the landskip round it incus urea ; 

Russet lawns and fallows gray 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray — 

Tower’d cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men. Milton. 

Before entering into the consideration of a proper remedy 
for the great and varied evils of the existing pauperism of 
England, it will be worth while carefully to ascertain the 
incidence of the burden on agricultural and manufacturing 
districts respectively. The result of such an inquiry may 
enable us the better to determine, whether or not a great part 
of those evils, may justly be attributed, exclusively, to the law 
of settlement and removal of the poor. I the more willingly 
enter on this task, from the conviction that the comparison has 
not, as yet, been satisfactorily instituted, and that a sincere 
and earnest endeavour, to find out the truth, will, at least, be 
of some use in enabling others to discover it, if I should 
myself fail in the attempt. 

Unless there be something very rotten in our laws or 
institutions, something which directly tends to produce in 
England an anomalous and abnormal condition of its pau- 
perism, it is on the densely peopled regions of manufacturing 
and commercial industry that the burden of relieving the 
poor will be found to press with the greatest weight. In 
countries, where our law of settlement and removal of the 
poor is unknown, whether destitution is provided for by com- 
pulsory legal relief, levied as a tax on ratepayers, or by some 
other organisation of public charity, the fair fields of agricul- 
ture enjoy a comparative exemption from the burden. 
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With the increase in density of population, and in develop- 
ment of commercial and manufacturing industry, exercised, on 
that great scale which is its usual modern characteristic, a cor- 
responding increase in the demands of pauperism seems gene- 
rally to arise. The process of accumulation of wealth in a 
few hands, by the labour of a race of freemen who have no 
property, mainly produces the necessity for poor laws. While 
labour is performed by man in a state of slavery or serfdom, 
the absolute property of Ills master, poor laws are unneces- 
sary : for the slave or serf is provided for by his master. 
And in the earliest stages of the society of freemen, the class 
of proprietors of land has usually been numerous, and the 
free labourers, in proportion to the number of proprietors, 
have been few. But, in a subsequent stage of society, an 
immense increase in the number of the proletarian class, 
living from hand to mouth, having no other property than 
their labour, has generally, and perhaps necessarily, accom- 
panied a great accumulation of capital in the hands of a small 
number of proprietors. In the seeming conflict of interests 
which has ensued, capital has gained little more than a 
Cadmean victory ; and has been compelled, ultimately, to 
share its rent with the labourer, in his character of pauper. 
It will appear, hereafter, that in nearly every country 
of Europe, society advanced up to this point, during 
the sixteenth century ; and that poor laws, of some sort or 
other, were then generally established. This connexion be- 
tween the masses of capital acquired by the few, and the 
mass of pauperism of the many, led an eminent and facetious 
lord of our own day, to describe one of the great factories, 
to which England owes so large a part of her w ealth and 
power, and some of her progress towards freedom, as being 
“ a contrivance for manufacturing two articles — cotton and 
paupers.” We shall see, hereafter, by what class of our 
society this pauper- producing power is mainly exercised. It 
is to be feared, that in the fatal growth of the raw produce of 
pauperism, the industry of the English agriculturist, is unri- 
valled throughout the world ; but, as to other countries, the 
law of pauperism is such as has been mentioned, whatever it 
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may lie with us. Argument on the subject is unnecessary, 
for the fact is unquestionable. Scotland, and France, may 
be referred to as neighbouring countries, each an example of 
this, which may be called the normal distribution of pauperism. 

As to France, it is observed by De Villeneuve Bargemont, 
that the number of the indigent poor is always less in the 
country than in towns * ; and the fact is notorious among all 
persons who have any knowledge of the statistics of indigence 
in that country. In Scotland, the proportion of paupers to 
population in the densely peopled manufacturing and com- 
mercial counties of Edinburgh and Lanark, is as 1 in 17|, 
and as 1 in 1 9 T C jj : in the fertile but less densely peopled region 
of agricultural industry, which contains the East Lothians, 
the proportion is only 1 in 27 ; and in the remote and very 
thinly peopled Orkney and Shetland Islands, the proportion 
becomes only 1 in 40. f 

A similar distribution of pauperism is found in the Protestant 
countries of the Continent, where, at the time of the Reform- 
ation, a compulsory system of relief, like that of our statute 
of Elizabeth, has been adopted. Thus, in Switzerland, the 
pauperism is great in some of the principal towns. In the 
town of Berne, for instance, the number of persons relieved 
by public charity is 1 in 4 of the population ; a proportion 
nearly as great as, if we made our calculations in the same 
way in which they have sometimes been made for other 
countries, would appear in London : while in the agricultural 
districts, and among the numerous small proprietors of many 
cantons, there is so little pauperism that the mean number of 
persons relieved, for the whole of the twenty-two cantons 
of Switzerland, including their towns, is only 1 in 18 on the 
population.^ 

In order to form a correct notion of the comparative pau- 

* VBlencuve Bargemont, Economic Politique ChrHicnne , tom. iii, p. 41. “ Lc 

nombre dcs maladcs et deg indigens est toujours moina clove dans leg cam- 
pagnes qne dans les villcs.” 
f See Appendix. 

t The number of persons relieved annually, is about 130,000 : Franscini, 
A'uoea Statistica ddla Svizzera, Lugano, 1847, tom. ii. p. 213. 
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perisra of two countries, we should not only know how many 
persons in each of the two countries are relieved as paupers, 
within the same period, but also how much money each of 
them received. In the case of Switzerland, the annual amount 
levied yearly, for the relief of the poor, in seven of the prin- 
cipal Cantons, is 946,595 francs, or 37,863£. : the population 
of these seven cantons is 1,600,000 souls. The charge is 
little more than 6 d. a head on the whole population; and, 
since the proportion of paupers is only as 1 in 18 on that 
population, the sum received by each pauper will amount 
only to 4s. 6c/. yearly. In every respect, therefore, the pau- 
perism of Switzerland invites a contrast with the correspond- 
ing pauperism of England. In the year ended 25th March, 
1850*, the sum actually expended in relief of our poor gives 
6s. Id. as the sum per head on the population : upwards of 6s. 
per head, therefore, in England, corresponds to the 6 d. per 
head paid by a free protestant country, which has adopted, 
like ourselves, the principle of regulating by law the distri- 
bution of public charity, and which, like ourselves, uses com- 
pulsory taxation to raise funds for the purpose. A Swiss 
writer has contrasted the condition of the two countries in 
respect of the amount which they thus raise by taxation for 
relief of the poor.f 

Similarly, in W iirtemberg, also a country of compulsory 
relief for the poor, there are towns in which a large propor- 
tion of the whole population receives more or less of public 
relief, while in some of the country districts the proportion 
of persons relieved, to the population, is only 1 in 53 or 54.J 

* See Appendix. 

f Franscini, Nuova Statistica della Svizzera , tom L p. 216. He points out 
that the Swiss taxis about 610 French francs, on every 1000 inhabitants, and is 
equivalent to a contribution of 2*. 6 d. (3 francs) from each non-pauper family : 
his contrast with England, at once the classic land of great riches and of pau- 
perism, 44 la terra classica dcllc grandi richezzc e in una del pauperismo,” is 
made by selecting our outlay in 1833, when gigantic abuses of adm 1st rat ion had 
so fearfully increased all the evils of our pauperism. But the contrast is suffi- 
ciently striking, if we look at our population, and annual poor relief, for any 
year since 1840. 

t Schmidlin, Allegcmeiner Umrixs des rtembergiachen Armenwesens ; and J)e 
Gerando, Bienfaisanct Publique’iom. i. p. 121. 
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The increase in the value of the agricultural parts of 
England, during the hist sixty or seventy years, it is difficult 
to estimate accurately, but it has certainly been very great. 
And of this increase a large part is due to causes wholly 
independent of the landowner, the more obvious of which 
are found in the unparalled extension of population and 
wealth, in the great localities of our manufactures, and in the 
constant demand created for agricultural produce to supply 
the wants of the increasing millions of home consumers. 
Such causes are also found in the construction of navigable 
canals, more than 2000 miles in length ; in the rendering 
available of many navigable rivers; in the making of 20,000 
miles of turnpike roads, all the work of little more than half 
a century : and last, not least, they have been found in the 
construction of a net-work of railways, nearly 7000 miles in 
length, and spreading over the whole country. The compa- 
nies who have constructed these railways, have usually paid, 
in the first instance, a very large tribute, in the shape of 
“ purchase money ” and “ compensation ” to the landowners* : 
and moreover, the railway companies, in 1848-9, when 2669 
miles only of railway had been opened, paid as much as 
270,000/. a year towards the parochial rates of the different 
parishes through which their railways passed. 

The railway itself, as soon as opened, tends both to diminish 
the cost of production, and to increase the price of agricultural 
produce; and the railway company, though its line of railway 
cannot add a pauper to the inhabitants of a parish, is so heavily 
taxed, by the mode of rating railways which the Court of 

* “Purchase money” and “compensation” thus paid by the different railway 
companies in England during the last fifteen years, appear to have amounted in 
the whole to millions upon millions sterling ; and it is in respect of the purchase 
of cultivable land, that a large part of this payment has been made. The 
Manchester and Leeds railway, fifty-six miles in length, now part of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire railway, cost, in this respect alone, the enormous sum of 
513,946 /., and this same short line has been required to pay on the average of 
several recent years, an annual contribution of 8018/. to the poor rates of the 
several parishes through which it passes. The correctness of the figures given 
respecting this line, is ensured by their resting on a return furnished to me by 
Mr. Lawn, the accountant of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, 
in which the Manchester and Leeds Railway Company has been merged. 
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Queen’s Bench has established, as sometimes to pay one-fifth, 
or even one-fourth, of all the poor rates of an entire parish.* 
These and other sources of benefit enjoyed by the owners 
of agricultural land in England f are greater, perhaps, than 
theijr class has obtained, during the same period, in any 
other country. Even if English landowners had abstained, 
as completely as the gods of Epicurus, from taking any part 
in the industrial struggle of the busy world, below or around 
them, still they must, for more than half a century, have seen 
the value of their broad acres increasing. Certainly, if any one 
of them, lord or squire, had fallen asleep at the outbreak of 
the great French Revolution, and had slept on for fifty years, 
like Epimenides in ancient Greece, or Rip Van Winckle more 
recently on the Western side of the Atlantic, he would 
hardly, on awakening, have recognised the face of his old 
inheritance, so “crescent in its faculty.” 

Noe longum tempos, ct ingens 
Exiit ad ceelum ram is felicibus orbos, 

Mimturque novas frondes, ct non sua puma ! 



* The 270,000/. of my text is obtained from Mr. Watkins’s Tahle found in 
tlic “ Minutes of Evidence given before tho Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Law relating to Parochial Assessments,” 1850. 



Poor and other Local Rates paid bt the following Companies. 



L»*njrthopen 
in 1M& 


Name of Railway. 


Amount paid for Rates. 


IMS. 


1849. 


477 


London and North Western - 


£ 

58,649 


£ 

55,812 


225 


Great Western - 


38,555 


29,303 


216 


London and South Western - 


B. & E. 

19.491 


8,100 

19,351 


162 


London, Brighton, and Sooth Coast 


22,834 


23,354 


148 


South Eastern - 


24,367 


30,518 


247 


Eastern Counties - 


24,754 


25,635 


465 


Midland 


33,125 


32,118 


198 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 


16,79.5 


18,071 


260 


York and North Midland 


13,960 


15,855 


268 


York, Newcastle and Berwick - 


14,513 


14,816 


2,666 


Total ... 


267,041 


272,933 



f See the enumeration in lard Montcagle's lucid Report, prepared for the 
adoption of tho Committee of the Honsc of Lords on Burdens and Exemptions 
of Real Property ; Parliamentary Paper, 449, Commons, Sess. 1846. 
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The landowners of England have not, however, been care- 
less lookers-on, but have taken a considerable part in the 
industrial progress of their country. English agriculture is 
now, in some respects, in advance of that of most, if not of 
all, the countries of the European Continent The rental of 
whole counties has been greatly increased by the intelligent 
employment of capital and skill : not only has the rental of 
the old estate of the landowner been increased, but open and 
uncultivated commons and wastes have been largely enclosed, 
and throughout extensive tracts of almost every county in 
England, two blades of grass now grow, where only one was 
formerly found. 

Between 1790 and 1820, through a considerable part of 
the country, the rent of land rose from 8*. per acre, to 16s. 
per acre. An intelligent writer on the subject, to whose re- 
port on the agriculture of Norfolk the prize was recently 
awarded by the Royal Society of Agriculture, teaches us 
that, in 1843, the rents of the county of Norfolk, were esti- 
mated “ to be fully equal to those of the highest and palmiest 
days of agriculture ; ” and the same author states, that “ no- 
thing but a period of alarming distress, in the struggle 
through which numbers will be swept off, will cause any 
reduction.” * 

These various considerations prepare us to expect that the 
burden of pauperism will fall lightly, at the present day, on 
the English agriculturist. If, when the facts are ascertained, 
such expectation should prove wholly unfounded, — if it should 
appear, that the agriculturist is paying, in poor-rate, nearly 
twice as much, on his rental, as the more fortunate ratepayer 
of a manufacturing district, — w r e may feel assured that, but 
for the various causes which, during the last sixty years, have 
added so largely to the wealth of the landowners of England, 
the pauper would, by this time, have been receiving the lion’s 
share in the rental of the whole region of English agriculture. 

In order closely to examine, and correctly to appreciate 
this pauperism of the agricultural and manufacturing districts 

* Richard Noverre Bacon, Report on the Agriculture of Norfolk, 8vo. 
London, 1844, pp. 40. 96, and 97. 
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of England, it will be most convenient to select a certain 
number of counties, as representatives of each interest 

As representing the agricultural interest, probably ten 
counties will be thought a sufficient number to collate with 
the three populous manufacturing and commercial counties of 
Lancaster, Stafford, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
These three counties will manifestly give very distinct evi- 
dence of all such evil influences, connected with pauperism, 
as are necessarily exercised by commercial and manufacturing 
industry and enterprise, and the presence of a dense popu- 
lation. The only difficulty is in making a fair and unob- 
jectionable choice of the agricultural counties. That we 
may obtain a district wholly free from natural causes of pau- 
perism, we should select only counties in which the population, 
per acre, docs not exceed the average of England, and in 
which the rental of real property gives at least an equal 
sum, per head, for the population, with that given by the 
average of the whole country. The accurate and instructive 
statistical tables of the Registrar-Gcnerars reports, should 
also be consulted, and any such unhealthy region as, by its 
very nature, may tend to aggravate the evils of the working 
man’s condition, and to convert the labourer into a pauper, 
should be excluded from our list. 

Moreover, we ought to choose counties in which what is 
generally considered as the best and most economical system 
of agriculture prevails ; which seems to bo the case where, 
property in land being but little divided, either in ownership 
or occupation, the landlord obtains a greater amount of rent, 
than he would be likely to get from a more numerous tenantry, 
employing the same amount only of tenants’ capital as that 
now used. That our selected counties may therefore ad- 
mittedly represent the most truly English condition and 
character of agricultural life, they must, taken as a whole, 
consist of large properties and extensive farms, constituting a 
noble domain, of what French writers usually call “ la grande 
propriete ” and “ la grande culture.” It would be improper to 
select any one of the few counties in which owners and occu- 

F 
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piers of land are decidedly more numerous than they usually 
are in the counties of England. 

All such conditions will be fully satisfied by our selecting 
the agricultural counties of Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Dorset, 
Essex, Norfolk, Oxford, Suffolk, Sussex, and Wilts : 



Counties. 


Aren in English 
Statute Acre#. 


Population 
Census of ISM. 


Annual Value 
of Property as 
assessed to the 
Poor Rate in 
1147. 


Annual Income 
from Real Es- 
tate. as vaHied in 
1847, per Head, 
on Population 
in ISM. 










£ 


£ 


*. 


d. 


Bedford 


- 


297,632 


129,789 


433,347 


3 


6 


11 f 


Berks - 


- 


473,920 


199,154 


768,050 


3 


16 


11 


Bucks - 


- 


463,880 


143,670 


706,265 


4 


18 


3j 


Dorset - 


- 


627 220 


177,597 


799,342 


4 


10 


0 


Essex - 


- 


979,000 


343,916 


1,655,540 


4 


16 


•If 


Norfolk 


- 


1,292,300 


433,803 


1,914,282 


4 


8 


3 


Oxford - 


- 


467,230 


170,286 


718,465 


4 


4 


«f 


Suffolk - 


- 


918,760 


335.99 1 


1,407,413 


4 


6 




Sussex - 


- 


907,920 


339,428 


1,348,701 


3 


19 


2 


Wilts - 


- 


868,060 


241,003 


1 ,243,902 


5 


3 


2J 


Total 


- 


7,295,922 


2,514,637 


10,995,307 


* 


w 


n 


Average 


- 


729,592 


251,463 


1,099,530 


4 


7 


sf 


Lancaster 




1,117,260 


2,063,913 


6, 463,363 


3 


2 


7 ft 


Stafford 




736,290 


630,506 


1,971,266 


3 


2 


4 


W. R, York 




1,622,840 


1,339,962 


3,576,281 


2 


13 


4 


Total 


• 


3,476,390 


4,034,381 


12,010,910 


n 


>. 


*» 


Average 




1,158,796 


1,344,793 


4,003,636 


2 


19 




Total : England 
and Wales - 


36,522,615 


17,922,768 


67,320,587 


3 


15 


if 



In these ten counties, the occupiers employing labourers, 
the labourers so employed, and the occupiers not employing 
labourers, are as follows.* 



Occupiers employing 
Labourers. 



30,553 



Occupiers not employing 
Labourers. 



10,106 



Labourers employed in 
Agriculture. 
232,759 



Grand total of agriculturists - - 273,418 



* These numbers arc obtained from the Occupation Abstract of the Census of 
1831. In the Census of 1841, agricultural labourers are confounded with 
domestic serrants. 
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For all England the corresponding numbers and proportions 
are : 



Occupiers employing 
Labourers. 

141,460 



Occupiers not employing 
Labourers. 



94,883 



Labourers employed in 
Agriculture. 
744,407 



Grand total of agriculturists 



- 980,750 



The proportion between occupiers employing labourers, and 
their labourers, which is nearly 1 in 8 for the ten counties, is 
little more than 1 in 5 for the whole country. This alone 
would show how much larger is the average size of farms in 
the ten counties, than throughout the country at large. But 
we find, likewise, that the proportion to the whole labouring 
population of men occupying small holdings, and so “ not em- 
ploying labourers,” which, in the country at large, is 1 in 8, 
is here only 1 in 23. The mere labourers are about three 
times as numerous here as they are elsewhere, if their 
number be estimated with reference to the occupiers of land 
who do not employ labourers. It is to be observed, that the 
mere labourers employed in agriculture, in these ten counties, 
amount to nearly one-third of those similarly employed in all 
England and Wales; for their number here is 232,759, while 
those of the whole country are only 744,407 ; but, at the same 
time, the ten counties, containing about one-fifth of the cul- 
tivated land of England and Wales, have a total agricultural 
population of 273,218, which very slightly exceeds the 
general average ; for the agricultural population of the 
whole country is 980,750. It is only on subdividing the 
whole agricultural population, for the country at large, and 
for these ten counties, into its constituent parts, of occupiers 
and labourers, that we find in the ten counties this large 
excess of mere labourers. Such results, perhaps, necessarily 
follow from the great size of estates and farms in the ten 
counties in question. 

The whole population of agriculturists in these ten coun- 
ties, 273,218 persons, gives less than twenty-four persons 
who find employment on each square mile of land. The 
proportion of inhabitants, who live on and by the soil, in 
countries of more divided property, throughout Europe, seems 

r 2 
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generally to be much greater. In different parts of the 
valley of Nievole, in Tuscany, the number of persons support- 
ing themselves as agriculturists, per square mile, varies from 
300 to 700.* 

It is not essential to this inquiry to determine exactly the 
number of landowners in these ten counties. Various con- 
siderations, beginning with Domesday Book, and ending with 
parliamentary returns of yesterday, all tend to show that the 
landlords of the 141,460 occupiers, who cultivate at least 
nine-tenths of the cultivated land of England and Wales, are 
more numerous than has sometimes been stated by foreign 
writers, though less so than has been assumed in England. 
It is a singular fact that, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there should be more difficulty in coming to a conclusion, 
as to the number of English landowners, than there is in 
determining their number in the reign of William the Con- 
queror. Professor Schlosser, in his “ History of the Eighteenth 
Century,” estimates their entire body at 7000. M. Moreau 
de .Tonnes, and other French writers, have gone, perhaps, to 
somewhat of an opposite extreme, in raising their number 
up to 50,000. I have no doubt that the truth lies between 
these limits. Probably, even the 141,460 occupiers, who 
cultivate nine-tenths of all the cultivated land of England 
and Wales, pay rent to a considerably greater number of 
landlords, than Professor Schlosser gives for the whole country. 

Whatever the exact number of such landowners may be, 
either in the whole of England or in our selected counties, 
it is quite apparent that those counties furnish a most ample 
and unobjectionable example of that system of occupation of 
land, which its advocates describe as, for various reasons, the 
best; “which,” according to Mr. M'Culloch, “gives the 
greatest scope to improvement ; which allows of the division 
of labour being carried to the farthest extent; and which 
puts it into the power of the occupier, to avail himself of 
every new improvement and increased facility of production :” f 

* Sisniondi, Etudes star /’ Economic Politi/pie , tom. L p. 144., in the essay, “De 
la Condition da Cnltivatcur de Race Gnelique, en Kcosse, et de leur Expulsion.” 

f M* Culloch, A Dcscriptice and Statistical Account of the British Empire , 
vol. i. p. 454. 
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by means of which “ population is increased, proportionably 
to the increased produce of the land, at the same time that 
labour is properly distributed, that indolence and apathy are 
banished, and that a provision is made for a successful 
prosecution of all those arts, that improve and embellish 
society.”* 

In all other respects the condition of these ten chosen 
counties seems likely to ensure their freedom from any 
pauperism exceeding that of the rest of the country. 

It will appear, by consulting the Registrar-General's tables f, 
that the average mortality which, in London, is 1 in 40, and 
in some of the manufacturing towns is much higher, is for all 
England 1 in 45. In the ten selected agricultural counties, 
the general health and longevity is decidedly above the 
average of all England.^ If, in estimating the burden of 
pauperism, we consider the proportion which the charge for 
poor-rate, or, more correctly, for relief of the poor, bears to 
the rent of the occupier, — in other words, the amount of rate 
in the pound on the net value of the property assessed, — it is 
manifest that those counties ought to have the lightest burden 
of pauperism where the real property is in excess in proportion 
to the population. § Now the net rental of England and Wales, 
as assessed to the poor-rate in 1847, was 67,320,587 L, which, 
on the population of 1851, gives just 3/. 15s. 1 \d. per head, 
as we see by the foregoing table. The corresponding appor- 
tionment, given by the above ten counties, is 41. 7s. 5\d. 
per head, on the population, a sum which greatly exceeds the 
average of the whole country. The three manufacturing 
counties give only 2/, 19s. 6j d. per head on their population, 
and are therefore below the general average. 

These ten agricultural counties furnish nearly three acres 
of land for each individual of their population ; the three 

* M* Culloch, A Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire , 
vol i. p. 456. 

| Sec the Registrar-General's Ninth Annual Report, p. 183. 

t Appendix. 

§ In the second chapter, this has been seen to be the ease in the wealthy 
parishes of the metropolis, as in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
where the relief of the poor costs only about 6 d. in the pound on the net rental. 

r 3 
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manufacturing counties less than one acre of land of an inferior 
quality * : the specific density of population is, in truth, nearly 
four times as great in these three manufacturing counties as 
it is in the ten agricultural. The annual value of the whole 
property assessed to poor-rate is greater in the three counties 
than in the ten; but this excess, 1,015,603/., amounts to only 
5s. per head, on the manufacturing population of 4,034,381. 

If it should appear that pauperism prevails extensively in 
counties endowed with so many advantages, we may feel 
satisfied that such pauperism must mainly be the work of man 
alone; and that, as legislation has produced, so it may re- 
move, the evil. At present, however, it is enough for us to 
ascertain what is the condition, in respect of pauperism, of 
these agricultural counties : the consideration of the remedy 
must be postponed till we shall have observed the symptoms, 
traced the history, and understood the nature and extent of 
the disease. 

Before we endeavour to ascertain how the burden of re- 
lieving pauperism is distributed throughout these counties, let 
us see what are their sources of relief for the poor, inde- 
pendently of the poor-rate. 

The apportionment of the charitable endowments, reported 
on by the Commissioners of Inquiry into Public Charities, 
is found to be as follows : 









£ 


a. 


<L 


Bedford 


- 


- 


- 13,720 


15 


6 


Berks 


- 


- 


- 21,392 


5 


5 


Bucks 


- 


- 


- 11,397 


5 


9 


Dorset 


- 


- 


- 9,356 


14 


6 


Essex 


- 


- 


- 21,572 


7 


8 


Norfolk 


- 


- 


- 37,243 


9 


11 


Oxford 


- 


- 


- 13,945 


12 


1 


Suffolk 


- 


- 


- 28,948 


13 


5 


Sussex 


- 


- 


- 10,178 


0 


0 


Wilts 


- 


- 


- 16,662 


17 


3 




Total 


* Appendix. 


£184,418 


1 


8 
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Lancaster - 
Stafford - 
W. R. York 

Total 

Total of England and Wales 



£ 8. d. 

- 35,322 9 1 

- 20,392 19 10 

- 52,775 18 4 

£108,491 ~ 7 3 

£1,209,395 12 8* 



Of these foundations, a certain proportion has been created, 
with the intention of promoting education. The wise bene- 
volence of our forefathers, thought, the education of the young 
just as necessary a work of Christian duty, as the support of 
the old. The parish officers are very frequently trustees of 
the educational as well as of the pauper fund thus created ; 
and the children of the poor are usually the peculiar objects 
of the founder’s intended bounty. A general statutory 
measure for regulating the application of these educational 
funds is greatly needed. The necessity of such a measure 
had become manifest at least twenty years ago. The Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the operation of the Poor Laws 
declared, in 1834, that many of the funds thus destined to 
the purposes of education, were applied in a manner unsuited 
to the present wants of society ; and, from that day to the 
present, no attempt whatever has been made, to prevent such 
misapplication, or in any way to improve the administration 
of any part of these ample funds. The country is now reaping 
the fruits of this neglect. It is found that “ in the midland 
and southern parts of England, and in the rural districts 
more particularly, where such endowments exist, they have 
become, in nine cases out of ten, a positive hindrance, rather 
than a benefit, to the object they were intended to promote.” f 
No single work brings into one view, for these various 
counties, as Mr. Low’s work has done for the metropolis, 
the amount of the annual voluntary contribution to such 

* See the Summary appended to the “Analytical Digest of the Reports 
made by the Commissioners of Inquiry into Charities," part ii. p. 828. (presented 
to Parliament, and published in 1842). 

f The Dean of Hereford, (the late Vicar of King's Som borne), Suggestive 
Hints towards Improved Secular Education , Introduction, p. 23. 
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public charities, as are mainly appropriated to the use of the 
poor. 

I know of no statistics on which, either the sums annually 
disbursed, in these counties, by organised public charity, or 
the number of persons among whom the disbursement is 
made, can be exactly determined. Into this terra incognita 
I shall, therefore, not attempt to enter. It matters little, for 
the inquiry into which it is proposed now to enter, what the 
exact amount of their charities, in each county, may be. 
Undoubtedly it is great as a whole ; and, in many large places 
the number of persons, so relieved, considerably exceeds the 
number relieved, both in workhouses, and as out-door paupers, 
during the same period. 

A single table of such charities, in one manufacturing town, 
I can present to my reader. It contains the public charities, 
in Birmingham, by which relief is afforded to the indigent. 



Name of Hoapital, &c. 


Income from Volun- 
trav Contribution* 
in 1S50. 


Income from Pro- 
perty In IS50. 


Number of Person* 
relieved. 


General Hospital - 
Eye Infirmary 
Ear Infirmary 
Lying-in -Hospital - 
Queen’s Hospital - 
f Blind School 
^ Invested for Building - 
Bodily Deformity Institution 


£ t. d. 

2,297 0 0 

182 2 3 

28 13 0 
748 9 7 
2,485 14 0 
599 11 6 

1,234 17 10 
58 16 0 


£ s. </. 
796 0 0 

33 18 0 
4 9 6 
Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


23,745 

3,354 

287 

1,769 

5,490 

14 males 
1 3 females 
100 


Totals - 


7,635 4 2 


834 7 6 


34,772 



By comparison of this table with subjoined details *, it will 
be seen, that the sum expended in Birmingham, by public 
charities, is less than the corresponding amount of relief under 
the Poor Law ; and that the number of persons, obtaining 
relief and assistance from the public charities, is greater than 
the number relieved under the Poor Law ; just as is the case 
in the metropolis itself, f 

* Sec Appendix. I am indebted to Mr. Corder, the clerk to the guardians 
of the Birmingham Union, for these details respecting the public charities of 
Birmingham. 
f Above, p. 34. 
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It remains for us to ascertain and compare the burden of 
pauperism, as relieved under the Poor Law, throughout these 
agricultural and manufacturing districts respectively. 



What then, in the first place, does 


the 


year’s 


expenditure 


in relief of the 


poor amount to as a poundage on 


the rateable 


value of real property assessed to poor-rate in these counties ? 


In the year 1847 it was as follows: 


















& 


d. 


Bedford 


- 




- 


2 


01 


Berks 


- 




- 


2 


2f 


Bucks 


- 




- 


2 


4* 


Dorset 


- 




- 


2 


2? 


Essex 


- 




- 


2 


If 


Norfolk 


- 




- 


2 


2 


Oxford 


- 




- 


2 


5 


Suffolk 


- 




- 


2 


2 


Sussex 


- 




- 


2 


If 


Wilts 


- 






2 


H 




Average 




- 


2 


_2± 


A much lighter burden falls on 


the 


manufacturing dis- 


trict : 








s. 


d. 


Lancaster 


- 




- 


1 


Of 


Stafford 


- 




- 


1 


1 


West Riding of Yorkshire - 






1 






Average 




- 


1 


2£ 



For all England and Wales, the sum expended in relief of 
the poor was, on the average, a pound-rate of 1«. Id, on the 
net rateable value of the property assessed. It appears, there- 
fore, that, in respect of this pound-rate, the agricultural dis- 
trict is greatly above, and the manufacturing far below, the 
general average. 

The burden of pauperism, as pressing on ratepayers, or 
their landlords, is therefore demonstrated to be, in one im- 
portant point of view, far heavier in the agricultural, than in 
the manufacturing, district. 
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Another contrast, equally unfavourable to the agricultural 
counties, is obtained by placing them in juxtaposition with 
the whole of London itself. The average expenditure for 
relief of the poor throughout the metropolitan district, for 
the year ended 25th March, 1847, was 1*. 5\d. in the pound, 
which stands contrasted with the 2a. 2\d. of the foregoing 
table. If another year be taken, and a like comparison be 
made of the proportionate outlay, per head, of population in 
each district, a result equally unfavourable to the agricultural 
interest will be obtained. By using the Census of 1851, 
and the Third Annual Iieport of the Poor Law Board, the 
most recent information will be put together. The following 
is the result: — The metropolitan district contains 115J square 
miles, and a population of 20,447 on the square mile. 
These agricultural counties contain 11,399 square miles, 
and a population of only 220 on the square mile. 



Name of DHtrict. 


Population in 1S5I. 


Expended for Relief of the 
Poor in the Year ended at 
Lady-day, ls.10. 


Proportion per 
Head on Population. 


London * 


2,362,236 


£ 8. d. 

741,722 0 0 


s. d. 
6 3} 


The ten agri- 
cultural coun- 
ties 


| 2,514,637 


1,137,250 1 Of 


# 

9 0£ 



If, instead of taking the whole of these ten agricultural 
counties, we should select single unions, in the purer regions of 
agriculture in each of the same counties, and thus see what is, 
in each of such unions, the extent of pauperism, we should find 
it greatly, indeed, to exceed the average amount throughout 
England. And this would appear to be so, even in the 

* Above, p. 35. 



f The details are 


ns follows : 














£ 8. 


d. 




£ 


8. 


d. 


Bedford 


43,382 4 


0 


Norfolk 


• 190,942 


4 


0 


Berks 


77,423 9 


0 


Oxford 


- 78,947 


8 


0 


Bucks 


77,458 18 


0 


Suffolk - 


- 135,295 


10 


0 


Dorset 


83,818 6 


0 


Sussex 


- 149,617 


7 


0 


Essex 


167,597 11 


0 


Wilts 


- 132,767 


4 


0 
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case of extensive unions, in which the population is thinly 
spread, and the average acreage per inhabitant is greatly 
above the like average of the whole of England and Wales. 
This fact is, perhaps, more decidedly conclusive than any 
other, standing alone, to show that there must be some 
strange vice in the laws which can bring about so unnatural 
a result. 

With such a region of selected unions of the purest agri- 
culture, it is proposed now to compare an industrial and 
populous quarter of the metropolis, the “ Eastern District ” 
of the Registrar-General : comprising Shoreditch, Bethnal 
Green, Whitechapel, St. George in the East, Stepney, and 
Poplar. A subjoined table will supply all statistical details 
needed for such a comparison.* 

The following are some of the more striking results of the 
table. In the country district, the population gives only one 
family of four persons for 15 j acres of land ; the town district 
affords, for such a family, less than the twentieth part of a single 
acre ; in other words, the density of the population in the one 
district is more than three hundred times as great as it is in 
the other. The whole net rental of the country district is 
upward# of 2,000,000/. ; that of the town, little more than 
1,000,000/. ; and these respective amounts of net rental give 
4/. 10s. O^rf. per head on the whole population for the country 
district; a corresponding sum of only 21. 4s. Oyrf. for the 
London. Yet the pauperism of the working classes is so much 
more severe in the country than in the London district, 
that each of the 447,823 inhabitants of the fertile region of 
agriculture would receive from poor-rate, if it were divided 
equally among them all, a sum of more than 10s. yearly, 
almost double the 5s. It/, each, which W'ould be the correspond- 
ing sum for each inhabitant of the town district. Even the 
landlord suffers, to this extent, in the country district : his 
double amount of net rental (two millions yearly, as contrasted 
with the single million of the London district) has to pay 
almost as high a pound-rate for relief of the poor as is re- 

* Appendix. 
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quired in the London district ; the country paying 2s. 2j d. 
in the pound, and London 2s. 2 $d.* 

The conclusion seems irresistible, that the burden of 
pauperism, looked upon as a charge on property throughout 
these regions, so differently circumstanced, is equal in amount ; 
and that, so far as the poor are concerned, the pauperism 
which is diffused, with its sufferings and its crimes, tlirough- 
out the pure region of agriculture, is, in its intensity, just 
twice as great as prevails in a metropolitan district exposed to 
the operation of many pauperising influences, from which the 
country is comparatively exempt. 

Perhaps enough has been already said on the inequality in 
the existing apportionment of the burdens of ratepayers : let 
us, therefore, now turn to contemplate the wretched paupers 
themselves, and see what is their distribution over the face of 
the land. 



Counties. 


Population of the 
Unions in 1841. 


Number of Pau- 
per* relieved in 
i.'HfOTM during the 

Quarter ending 
Lady-day, 1841. 


Proportion of Pau- 
per* relieved in 
the tingle Quar- 
ter of a Year to 
the whole of the 
Inhabitants. 


Bedford - 




112,379 


11,279 


1 in 


9J 


Berks 


- 


190,367 


18,472 


1 in 


loj 


Buckingham 


- 


140,352 


18,624 


1 in 


'1 


I )orset 


- 


167,874 


21,549 


1 in 


7* 


Essex 


- 


320,818 


41,807 


1 in 


7f 


Norfolk - 


- 


343,277 


33,034 


1 in 


101 


Oxford - 


- 


141,330 


16,360 


1 in 




Suffolk 


- 


302,1 78 


33,789 


1 in 


8|j 


Sussex 


- 


223,435 


29,257 


1 in 


71? 


Wilts 


- 


233,246 


30,003 


1 in 




Totals - 


- 


2,175,256 


254,174 


1 in 


8 » 



The average proportion of the paupers relieved during the 



* It may be observed, that, wherever the amount expended, in relieving the 
poor of a thinly peopled district, measured by its proportion to the net rental of 
the property assessed, equals the corresponding amount similarly expended in a 
more populous place, we may be sure, not that the owner is suffering, in either 
instance, for the burden may still be light on him, but that the working classes 
in the district where there is a comparative surplus of property, and a deficiency 
of population, are, and of necessity must be, in a state of a greater destitution 
than exists, at the same time, in the other district. 
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first quarter only of the year 1841, to the whole of the in- 
habitants of the Poor Law Unions in these agricultural counties, 
is 1 in 8£. 

The estimated total of paupers relieved in England and 
Wales during the same quarter is 1,299,048, which, among 
15,906,829 inhabitants, gives 1 in 12| as the average of the 
whole country. 

The corresponding destitution in the Poor Law Unions of 
the three principal manufacturing counties during the same 
period was widely different, having been as much below the 
general average of the country, as that of the agricultural 
counties was above that average. 



i.. Population of the 

Counties. rUm in IMI. 


Number of Pau- 
per* relieved in 
UnioHt during 
the Quarter end- 
ing Lady-day, 
1*41. 


Proportion of Pau- 
pers relieved in 
the Quarter, to 
the whole of the 
Inhabitants. 


Lancaster - - 994,474 


67,078 


1 in 14£ 


Stafford ... 442,348 


19,995 


1 in 22| 


West Riding, York - 790,751 


54,216 


1 in 12-J 


Total - - 2,227,073 


141,289 


1 in 16 



Mr. Fletcher has given a table of the pauperism of England 
and Wales, as indicated by the proportion to the whole 
population of the persons relieved in the quarter ended Lady- 
day, 1844.* It may be observed, that a comparison of the 
like proportion between the persons relieved and the whole 
population, if made for any year, or quarter of a year, between 
1837 and 1851, would lead to a like result. The following is 
extracted from Mr. Fletcher’s table : — 



Name of County. 
Bedford 






Proportion per Cent, abovo 
or below the Average of 
England and Wales. 

- +26-9 


Berks - 


- 


- 


- + 19-0 


Bucks - 


- 


- 


- +49-7 


Dorset - 


- 


- 


- + 43-0 


Essex 


- 


- 


- +500 


Norfolk - 


- 


- 


- + 29-6 



* Moral and Educational Statistics, Elate XI. and corresponding letter-press. 
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Name of County. 

Oxford - 
Suffolk - 
Sussex - 
Wilts - 

Lancaster 

Stafford 

West Riding, York 



Proportion per Cent, above 
or below the Average of 
England and Wales. 

- +46-9 

- +36-2 

- +43-0 

- +67-7 

- - 14-5 

- -25-8 

- -19-6 



The one set of counties is 40 per cent above the average 
of the whole country ; the other, 20 per cent below it 

The number of paupers actually receiving relief in these 
agricultural counties on the 1st January, 1851, (excluding 
vagrants,) was 178,864; the number receiving relief in 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, and the W est Riding of Yorkshire, 
on the same day, being only 130,391. The population of the 
ten agricultural counties, therefore, though much smaller than 
that of the three manufacturing counties, contains a far greater 
absolute number of paupers. 

The apportionment of the paupers, in the agricultural coun- 
ties, is as follows : 



Counties. 


Population in 
1851. 


Pauper* relieved on 1st J*n. 1851 
(Vagrants excluded). 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Tout. 


Bedford ... 

Berks 

Bucks - 

Dorset - 

Essex - 

Norfolk - 

Oxford - 

Suffolk - 

Sussex - 

Wilts 


129,789 
. 199,154 
143,670 
177,597 
343,916 
433,803 
170,286 
335,991 
339,428 
241,003 


1,024 

2,359 

1,372 

1,629 

4,422 

3,393 

1,485 

4,039 

3,057 

2,794 


6,452 

10,828 

10,394 

13,826 

22,270 

23,181 

10,335 

22,120 

14,989 

18,895 


7,476 

13,187 

11,766 

15,455 

26,692 

26,574 

11,820 

26,159 

18,046 

21,689 


Total - 


2,514,637 


25,574 


153,290 


178,864 
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In the year which ended 25th March, 1850, the expenditure 
for the relief of the poor in these ten agricultural counties 
was 1,137,250/., or 9s. 0^</. per head on the population of 
2,514,637 (census of 1851); that of the metropolitan district 
for the same period 741,722/,, or only 6s. 3 \d. per head on 
its population of 2,362,236. 

Although the ten counties above taken are unexceptionable 
samples of the interest which they represent, I will never- 
theless compare, in respect of pauperism, two other purely 
agricultural counties, Cambridge and Huntingdon, with three 
great commercial and manufacturing towns, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and Stockport. It will be seen, by inspecting a sub- 
joined table*, that the sums expended are nearly equal, being 
110,942/. for the two agricultural counties, and 109,721/. for 
the three towns : but the difference in intensity of the pau- 
perism in the districts compared, is evidenced by the result, 
that the sum, per head, on the population, expended in them 
respectively, is 9s. 2},d. throughout Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire, while the corresponding sum in the towns, 
is only 5s. 1<Z. per head. 

Not only, therefore, is the burden of pauperism sustained 
by agriculture greater than that of the three manufacturing 
counties, but it is found to be equally in excess, whether we 
compare it with the pauperism of the metropolitan district, or 
with that of the most densely peopled of our large commercial 
and manufacturing towns. 

Other terms of comparison may be suggested, which will 
make the condition of the English agriculturist, whether 
payer or receiver of the poor-rate, still more odious than it 
already appears. In the following table the sum “ expended ” 
is, in Scotland, not wholly applied in relief, but includes 
“ management, law expenses, poor-house buildings, and 
general sanitary measures,” for all Scotland. The sum “ ex- 
pended ” for the ten English counties, is expended in relief 
and maintenance of the poor. 

* See Appemlix. 
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District. 


Expended. 


Proportion 
per Head 
on the Po- 
pulation 
of 1851. 


Proportion per 
cent, on Real 
Property ac- 
cording to the 
Return! of 
IK47. 


Scotland - 


£ *. d. 

581,553 4 


s. d. 
4 Of 


£ «. d. 
6 4 94 


Tbe Ten English 
Counties* 


1,137,250 0 0 


9 Oj 


11 0 10 



So that all Scotland, with a rental f nearly equal to that 
of these ten English counties J, pays, as the whole outlay 
of her Poor Law administration, little more than half the 
sum which the ten English counties pay for relief and main- 
tenance of the poor alone. 

The contrast with miserable Ireland, even while she is still 
suffering from the consequences of the famine and fever 
which so lately decimated her population, is still more re- 
markable. The annual value of property rated to the poor- 
rate in Ireland is 13,187, 42l2.§ ; and the expenditure, under 
the Poor Law of Ireland, in the year ended 29th September, 
1850, was as follows : — 



In-Maintennnce. 


Out- Maintenance. 


Salaries and Rations 
of Officers. 


Total. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


710,945 


120,789 


447,318 


1,403,108 



The Poor Law Commissioners for Ireland published, in their 
Fourth Annual Report, a statement of the corresponding ex- 
penses incurred in the first half of the year 1851 ; and a Par- 
liamentary Paper, published since most of these pages were 
written, gives an account of the third quarter’s expenditure 
of the same year in Ireland. It appears from these data 
that, during the whole year, which has now ended, on 29th 
September, 1851, the sum expended in Ireland in relieving 

* Sec above, p. 74. 

f Of 9,320,784/. Sec Pari. Paper, 87. ii. Commons Sess. 1849. 

t 10,995,807/., above, p. 66. 

§ It is now stated, for 1851, at 11,923,459/. Pari. Paper, 641. Sess. 1851. 
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the poor will have been about 1,102,3591. The pauperism of 
all Ireland, therefore, with her 6,515,794 inhabitants, costs 
less in 1851 than the pauperism of these ten agricultural 
English counties with only 2,514,637 inhabitants.* 

And what is the proportion, in our English agricultural 
counties, as compared with either Scotland or Ireland, of 
those who are compelled to have recourse to parochial relief ? 
Here the pauperism, as measured by the number of persons 
relieved on a single day, is exactly defined by Poor Law 
Returns. The Reports of the “ Poor Law Board” in England, 
the “ Poor Law Commissioners ” in Ireland, and the “ Board 
of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor ” in Scotland, give 
us the means of an accurate comparison. 

This favoured agricultural district of England, containing a 
population smaller than that of Scotland!, gives 178,864 
persons, as its paupers relieved on the 1st January, 1851, or 
nearly 1 in 14 of its population. The day’s pauperism of 
Scotland, as returned for the 14th May, 1851, consisted of 
83,292 persons only, or 1 in 34 '46 of its population. 

If the number of Irish paupers in Ireland be compared 



* Parliamentary Paper 641, Session 1851. The following is the summary 
of its contents : 



Quarter ended. 


Expenses incurred. 


Poor-Rate 

lodged. 


For In- 
Maintenance. 


For Out- 
Relief. 


Other Ex- 
penses. 


Total Ex- 
penses In- 
curred. 


28th Dec. 1850 
29th March, 1851 
28th June, 1851 


£ 

118,479 

160,401 

165,608 


£ 

915 

2,462 

4,705 


£ 

127,877 

141,719 

132,912 


£ 

247,271 

.304,582 

30.3,225 


£ 

.353,775 

263,073 

22.3,538 


Total, 9 months 


444,488 


8,082 


402,508 


855,078 


840,386 



If we assume the quarter ending on 29th Sept. 1851, to he ns 
expensive as that which ended on 28th Dee. 1850, we must 
add to the 9 months’ total - 



Total of the year 



£247,271 



£1,102,349 



t The population of the ten counties is 2,514,637 ; that of Scotland, in 1851, 
is 2,870,784. 



G 
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with that of the paupers of agriculture in England, the result 
is equally unfavourable to us. All Ireland, on the 1st 
February, 1851, when not yet recovered from the desolation 
of her famine, was relieving only 250,000 paupers, or little 
more than 1 in 30 of her inhabitants. At the same 
time, Bedford, Bucks, and these other eight agricultural 
counties in England, were relieving, as paupers, nearly 1 
in 14 of their inhabitants. For every Irishman, therefore, 
who, in famished and depopulated Ireland, is reduced to the 
dire necessity of applying to the union, there are two English- 
men under a corresponding necessity in most of these ten 
selected counties, the choicest region of our aristocracy and 
agriculture. Alas, that the truthful and honest and industrious 
Anglo-Saxon race should be degraded below the level of 
the Celt ! 

The foregoing considerations are, perhaps, sufficient to 
satisfy most men that the evils of our poor laws press much 
more heavily on the agricultural interest of England than 
they do on the manufacturing or the commercial. At all 
events now, as prior to the inquiry of 1833, it is in agricul- 
tural regions that the evils of pauperism, whether produced 
by our poor laws or not, are much more heavily felt than 
elsewhere. 

To complete the picture of pauperism, in town and country, 
some additional touches are needed. Offences against pro- 
perty, constitute, with the fearful list of offences against the 
game laws, the greater part of all offences committed against 
the criminal law, by Englishmen. The proportion of com- 
mitments for such offences, in these agricultural counties, is 
greatly indeed above the average of the whole country.* It 
appears that the greater proportion of such criminals is amid 
the greater mass of pauperism. 

The relative proportion of criminals, as ascertained by 
official returns, in respect of the total number of commitments 

* See Mr. Fletcher’s Tables, as appended to his General Report, published in 
the Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1848-49-50, vol. ii. 
pp. 255 — 340. ; and also in the Moral and Educational Statistics of England and 
Wales, by the same writer. 
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of males, to quarter sessions and assizes, on the average of 
the years 1845-6-7, is as follows * : 



Agricultural Counties. 

Bedford 
Berks - 
Bucks - 
Dorset - 
Essex - 
Norfolk - 
Oxford - 
Suffolk - 
Sussex - 
Wilts - 

Manufacturing Counties. 
Lancaster 
Stafford 
York - 



Proportion per cent, above 
and below the average 
of England and Wales, 
in the period 1845-6-7. 

- + 15-1 

- + 14-8 

- + 44-2 

- + 2-7 

- + 16-9 

- + 19-2 

- + 16-0 

- + 2-0 

- + 2-8 

- + 16-2 



- - 1-4 

6-9 

39-9 



Why is it that the crime of these agricultural counties 
should thus, in each of them, exceed that of the average of 
all England ? Surely because, in each of them, the labouring 
man is degraded and pauperised far below the average of his 
condition throughout the country at large. 

Meagre were his looks. 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones ; 

Noting this penury, to myself I said — 

An if a man did need a poison now, 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sell it him ! 



How contrary is it to the experience of other civilised 
countries, to find an excess of crime, not where men most do 
congregate, but under the open vault of heaven, in the wide 
and fertile fields of agriculture ! 



• These per ccntagcs arc from Mr. Fletcher's Moral ami Educational Statirtic ». 

c 2 
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There is usually some difficulty in instituting an accurate 
comparison between the crime committed in one country, and 
that committed in another : the difference in the classification 
of offences, and in the modes of procedure adopted by diffe- 
rent countries, often renders such a comparison almost im- 
practicable, and the attempt to make it of little use. But 
there is, or ought to be, no difficulty in ascertaining accu- 
rately how the criminality of different portions of the same 
empire is distributed. It will, it is believed, be found that 
generally, in every country, the greater proportion of crime, 
at all events of offences against property, occurs in great 
cities. It is, for the most part, within their gates that 
“Malesuada Fames ac turpis Egestas” arc found. 

A satisfactory comparison of the amount of crime in diffe- 
rent populations, according as the town or country element of 
society prevails in them, will be furnished by ascertaining the 
proportion of crime to population in each of several provinces 
of the Austrian empire. Official statistical tables enable us 
easily to sec what is this proportion. We must be content 
with the German class of offences called Verbrechen, instead 
of our own middle-age description of felony. By ascertaining 
the proportion of this great class of crimes called Verbrechen, 
as committed in different provinces of Austria, we shall see 
where most crime is found, just as satisfactorily as, by a table 
of all commitments for felony or misdemeanor, to quarter ses- 
sions and assizes, we do so, for the same period, in respect 
of different parts of England. I set down provinces in the 
order of their criminality. The table is founded on the 
average number of offences committed during the three years 
1845, 1846, and 1847, and the proportion is that ascertained 
by reference to the census of 1846. 







Proportion. 


Lower Austria 


- 


- 1 in 468 


Upper Austria 


- 


- 1 „ 792 


Bohemia 


- 


- 1 „ 814 


Moravia and Silesia 


- 


- 1 „ 925 


Tirol - - - 


- 


- 1 „ 939 


Kuestenland - 


- 


- 1 „ 1553 
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With slight exception, increase in proportion of crime 
seems simply to follow the increase in the town element of 
the population. The great preponderance of Lower Austria, 
and the capital which it contains, over every other part of the 
empire, draws a remark from the editor of the official tables, 
on which the above statement is founded. After observing 
that Lower Austria, with the capital, far exceeds every other 
province in its proportion of 1 accused person out of 468 in- 
habitants, he says, truly enough, that the phenomenon ought 
not to seem strange, for great cities are always the centre of 
“ poverty and criminals,” as well as of intelligence and per- 
sons in easy circumstances ; and that this must especially be 
so in a place such as Vienna has of late become, and containing, 
as that city now does, a considerable manufacturing popula- 
tion, “depending on the accidents of commerce.”* How 
unnatural a condition of society, then, is ours here in England, 
where a greater proportion of criminals is found in agricul- 
tural districts than in our most densely peopled commercial 
and manufacturing counties. 

The experience of many years has shown that a large 
part of the crime which leads to trial at quarter sessions 
and assizes, is committed from the pressure of poverty alone. 
An increase in the physical well-being of the people is ever 
accompanied by a diminution of crime. Wages remaining 
the same, a diminution in the price of bread is a sure fore- 
runner of a diminution in the number of criminal offences. 
This result has been manifest enough, in many counties, since 
the repeal of the corn laws. If, therefore, we compare dif- 
ferent agricultural counties with one another, we may expect 
to find that the counties of the greatest amount of pauperism 
will be those of the greatest amount of crime. “ My poverty, 
but not my will, consents,” may, unhappily, be the plea of 

* Kurze Statlstische Darstellung der biaherigen Civil- und Criminal-Gcrichts- 
pflege in den CEsterreichischcn Staaten (ohne Siebcnbiirgcn, Ungam und 
der Militar-granzc), ihrer Kostcn, und dcs fur die Umgestaltung beilaufig erfor- 
dcrlichcn Aufwandcs. Im Auftrage des Justizministers. Wien, 1848, aus dcr 
Kaiserlich'koniglichen Hof- und Staats- druckerei. 

o 3 
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many of the poverty-struck depredators on property, who 
are yearly imprisoned in gaols. 

A few agricultural counties may be found in which the 
proportion of paupers to population is a little below the 
general average of the whole country. Among such counties 
are, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. The 
pauperism from which the great agricultural county of Lincoln 
suffers, if estimated with reference to its population, but little 
exceeds the general average. 

Now the sum expended in relief of the poor throughout 
England and Wales, for the year which ended on 25th March, 
1847, amounted to a contribution of 6«. ljrf. per head on the 
whole population. The amount for each of the ten agri- 
cultural counties was about 9s. 6 </.* The corresponding 

amount for the counties now selected, is as follows : 



Northumberland - 


_ 




s. 

- 5 


<L 


Westmoreland 


• 


- 


- 5 


4J 


Cumberland 


- 


- 


- 4 


3 


Lincoln - 


- 


- 


- 6 


75 



It may be added that these four counties constitute a 
district which, taken as a whole, is certainly much more di- 
vided, both in property and occupation, than our selected ten 
counties f; and that, in this smaller region, the landowners act 
with singular mildness in protecting their game. The 
criminal tables of the Home Office, and the census of 1851, 
give us the means of comparing the four counties with the 
ten in their most recent production of criminals. The details 
of the comparison will be best seen in a tabular form * : the 
result is, that the average number of prisoners committed 
for trial, or bailed, in the ten agricultural counties, of the 

* Pari. Pap. 735. Commons, Session of 1848. 

f Sec the Statistical Investigations of Mr. Fletcher’s Moral and Educational 
Statistics of England , and Mr. Barton’s Essay on the Influence of Subdivision 
of the Soil on the Moral and Physical Well-being of the People , found in the 
** Journal of the Statistical Society,” vol. xiil p. 63. 

X See Appendix. 
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greatest masses of wealth and the greatest pauperism, is 8£ 
on each 1000 of the population ; while, in the four counties 
contrasted with them, the corresponding number of com- 
mitments, during the same period, is only 4 j in the 1000. 
The corresponding number of persons committed, or bailed, 
in England and Wales, is 7| in the 1000 on the population. 
Again, therefore, this select region of agriculture sinks below 
the general average of the country. And in the smaller 
agricultural districts, where a less amount of pauperism is 
found, crime is also diminished in a like proportion. With- 
out pausing to ascertain whether undetected crime is not 
probably a good deal greater in these ten counties than in 
England at large, it should be observed that, where there are 
great estates in agricultural counties, game is usually pre- 
served with some strictness, and the game laws undoubtedly 
do something towards filling gaols with men, and workhouses 
with women and children, and so increasing local rates. The 
number of criminal offences is much lower in counties where 
there arc more landowners and occupiers, and fewer partridges 
and pheasants. 

The prisons of England, great as is the improvement re- 
cently introduced into many of them, still, by their influence 
on their inmates, add largely to the catalogue both of 
criminals and paupers ; and great amelioration in the organis- 
ation of such establishments is still called for. It may safely 
be asserted, that many of our prisons constantly and largely 
degrade and corrupt the unhappy children and young of- 
fenders who are confined for short terms within their walls. 
When it is the head of the family who is imprisoned, and not 
his child, the consequence of such imprisonment is, in a vast 
number of cases, necessarily to throw wife and children on the 
parish. It is not likely that the child should escape the evil 
influence to which the parent is subjected ; and that parent, 
if once convicted of larceny, or any other felony, is by an 
intendment of law, created by express statutory provision, 
always to be considered as actually chargeable to the parish 
in which he may reside, and is therefore always liable to 
removal to his place of settlement, even if in employment, 

O 4 
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and not in need of parish relief.* Moreover, a large proportion 
of children are found among the inmates of workhouses, to 
the evil and corrupting influence of which such children are 
usually exposed, and must remain exposed, until district schools 
shall be effectually organised. “ The child is father of the 
man.” We may, therefore, look for a great preponderance of 
juvenile, as we have already found a great preponderance of 
adult, criminal offenders in these pauperised agricultural 
counties. Mr. Clay, in his Report on the Preston House of 
Correction for the year 1848, has given a table from which 
the following is extracted. He does not give all our ten 
counties ; but the proportion would be substantially the same 
in all. 



Prc>i>oition of Juvenile Of- 



Counties. 






fenders in 


1846 to Popu- 








lation in 1841. 


Berks 


- 


- 


- I to 


4,132 


Bucks 


- 


- 


- 1 „ 


5,571 


Dorset 


- 


- 


- 1 „ 


4,376 


Essex 


- 


- 


- 1 „ 


4,011 


Suffolk 


- 


- 


- 1 „ 


4,376 


Sussex 


- 


- 


- 1 „ 


4,163 


Wilts 


- 


- 


- 1 „ 


5,073 


Average 


- 


- 1 „ 


4,529 


North Lancashire 


- 


- 1 „ 


15,487 



Ignorance, so often the nurse, if not the parent, of immo- 
rality and crime, reigns supreme amid the pauperism of these 
agricultural counties. This ignorance exceeds that which 
generally prevails elsewhere, at least as much as its accom- 
panying pauperism here exceeds the average pauperism of 
the rest of the country. 

It appeal’s that about 33 per cent, of the male population, 
throughout England and Wales, sign their marriage register 
with marks. In these agricultural counties, the proportion 
of such signatures very greatly exceeds the general average : 
in the majority of them, the excess of ignorance thus ascer- 



* 35 Geo. 111. c. 101. 8. 5. 
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tained, is from 30 to 53 per cent, above the average.* And, 
in agricultural counties generally, the necessity of making 
some such general provision for education, as may em- 
brace within its scope the children of the working classes, 
is even greater than it is elsewhere ; although its necessity 
may justly be said to be paramount throughout the whole 
country. 

The inspectors of schools bear testimony, and it is easy 
to observe, that there is now gradually developing in the 
minds of merchants and manufacturers, as well as among the 
working classes in our town population, “ a deep and honest 
interest in the educational problem of the country ; ” t but it 
may be justly doubted, whether any such interest is, as yet, 
generally felt, among either the landowners or the labourers 
in agricultural counties. 

It has been in cities that all great movements, tending 
towards civilisation, seem ever to have originated. It was in 
cities that the Christian proselytes first learned a higher 
wisdom than that of their ancestors. Gospel truth itself was 
still rejected throughout the greater part of the domains of a 
wealthy territorial aristocracy, cultivated by a degraded race 
of slaves and colons, long after it had been largely received 
in the chief cities of the Roman empire ; and, when the glad 
tidings of salvation were welcomed in those cities, the deposed 
deities of a time-honoured superstition sought for refuge, and 
long found protection, on the hills and in the valleys, amidst 
the groves and at the fountains, of that country region, from 
which the very name of pagan, as used by Christians, is 
derived. J We need not W'onder that this modem paganism 

* Tho whole number of men who signed the marriage register wilh marks, in 
the year 1844, in the ten agricultural counties, was 6999. A table obtained from 
Mr. Fletcher’s investigations (and published with the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education, 1848, 1849, 1850, voL ii. pp. 341, 342.) will be found 
in the Appendix. It shows tho excess as it is found in each of the ten agricul- 
tural and three manufacturing counties, above the general average of the whole 
country. 

f Mr. Morell, General Report for the Year 1850 ; Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education, 1850-51, voL ii. p. 630. 

J The term pagan was originally applied to the inhabitants of the country 
who, on the first propagation of the Christian religion, u adhered to the worship 
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of ignorance, and love of ignorance, should be so difficult to 
overcome in its rural fastnesses. With respect to our own 
landowners, and their furtherance of education, the testi- 
mony of inspectors of schools has long tended to show that 
“ the great and crying evil of all, is the absence of such sym- 
pathy on the part of the owners of property generally, in the 
education of the working classes, as to induce them to sup- 
port, efficiently, the annual expense of schools already ex- 
isting ; ” and, it appears, that complaints of this unwilling- 
ness are louder in the agricultural districts than elsewhere. 
A recent Report on Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and two other 
adjoining counties, gives many instances of such unwillingness 
and neglect From one parish alone the owner of the soil 
derives a rental of some 4000/. per annum, and gives to the 
school the sum of 7 /., while “ the principal owner of the adjacent 
parishes derives from them a rental of upwards of 3000/. per 
annum, and contributes 1/. to the support of the school.” 
Yet, in the very same place, the legal rights of these owners 
of property are most rigorously enforced, to the great discom- 
fort and injury of the poor *, though corresponding duties are 
thus neglected. “ The parish is in the more miserable con- 

of false gods, or refused to receive Christianity,” after it hud been received 
by the inhabitants of the cities. See Facciolati, v. Paganus. In like manner 
heathen signifies an inhabitant of the heath. Remarkable instances are found 
of the continued worship, in country districts, of the pagan deities, and of 
nymphs of groves and fountains, long after the general adoption of Christianity ; 
some such instances are indicated in Pashley’s “ Travels in Crete,” voh i. 
p. 89. note 28., and traces of the ancient heathendom arc very distinctly per- 
ceivable in many modern superstitions, in different countries of Europe. In 
England, such traces are found in the names of some country places : for instance, 
of 77<ur*fold in Norfolk, 77wrsficld in Stafford, Thursiey in Sussex, and, pro- 
bably, 77r«rieigh in Bedford, Tfturlow in Essex ; as well as in the fuller form, 
Thundersficld in Surrey, and Thundersley in Essex : these all seem to be derived 
from the old god Thunar , Thcmar, or Thor, just as we owe to him the name of 
Thursday. Similarly Hamerton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Hammering- 
ham, Hammerwlck, and perhaps Homerion elsewhere, are derived from Jiamar , 
one of the names by which the same god Thunar or Thor was designated : see 
Kemble’s Saxons in England, voL i. c. xii. s 2. *, so also Wanborough, formerly 
Wodncsbeorh, in Surrey and in Wilts, Wonston in Hants, Wonersh in Surrey, 
and many other names of places in England, seem to be derived from Woden : 
see ib. p. 340. 

# See below, Ch. XIV. 
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dition, as the proprietors of neighbouring parishes have re- 
duced the number of cottages on their estates, and driven in 
the labourers to occupy small tenements in this, thus in- 
creasing, beyond due proportion, the population of the working 
classes.” Elsewhere, as a large landowner testifies, a noble 
earl is the lord of the manor, within which seven-tenths of all 
the poor children attend a school, built for the use of three 
adjoining parishes, but from his lordship “ no assistance can 
be obtained, either for the building of the school, or for its 
maintenance. The tenant of the earl also refuses any assist- 
ance, either to the building or to its support : ” and in this 
case a clergyman is, in reality, the only resident, besides the 
two already mentioned, capable of assisting it. In the third 
parish, “ the lord of the manor, and his tenant, made a small 
donation to the building, but each has refused further sup- 
port.” * 

Human nature can show itself to be as selfish and unchris- 
tian, in our own age and country, as it was in the moral dark- 
ness of heathendom itself ; and any English poet who, in the 
nineteenth century, should follow the example of Virgil, or 
Dante, and people the doleful shades with men of his own 
age and country, might, perchance, exhibit English land- 
owners, sharing the torments of the crowd of ancient 
Romans : 

Qui divitiia soli incubuerc repertis, 

Nec partem posucre suis, quxe maxima turba cst ! 

Such instances of selfishness and neglect of a duty, which 
cannot as yet be enforced, “ according to the form of the 
statute, in such case made and provided,” is so common, that 
unless further and more effectual means be provided, to 
maintain such schools for children of the working classes, 
many even of those now existing, will wholly fail. Mr. Mitchell 
avers, in speaking of part of the West Norfolk district, that 
unless further means be devised for this purpose, such schools 

* General Report for 1850, by Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools ; the 
Rev. M. Mitchell, on the schools inspected by him in the counties of Cambridge, 
Essex, Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk ; Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, vol. ii. pp. 249—252. 
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“ must all fall to the ground.” And, moreover, as to the 
existing schools in the last-mentioned five counties, the 
Inspector reports, that there is a class of them “ in which the 
master is ignorant and slovenly, the school-room dirty and ill 
found, the children ill-disciplined, unwashed, uncombed, with 
clothes unbruslied and ill put on, slouching in person, un- 
cleanly in habits, ungainly in figure, debased in character, 
and degraded in circumstances.” The reason why the 
number of schools with inefficient, and even with totally 
incompetent instructors, in this district, was very great, is 
accounted for, partly, “ by the deficiency in numbers of duly 
qualified teachers, and partly by the very low salaries which 
are offered, and which would often hardly secure the services 
of a decently skilled day-labourer. Hence persons, broken in 
character, health, or morals, of that class who, having at- 
tempted many things without success, at length decline to 
school-keeping as a last resource, are ultimately, for want of 
other applicants, forced as it were, upon reluctant managers.”* 
Nor is it solely the selfishness of the landowner, or his indif- 
ference to the cause of education, that is in fault, in causing a 
failure of those necessary funds without which it is utterly im- 
jtossible that competent teachers should be obtained. Through - 
out the agricultural district, it is to be feared, that, on this 
question, an enlightened benevolence has not as yet found its 
way into the mind of the farmer. In speaking of local rating, 
in support of education, the Dean of Hereford says, “At 
present, in our rural districts, it would be almost impossible to 
bring it into operation ; the education of the labouring classes 
is the very last thing for which the farmer would think of 
voting parish money, and it might not be too much to say, 
that, not one rural parish in the South of England, would 
willingly rate itself for that purpose. Parishes in the North 
might, and in many towns such a plan would, probably, work 
well, and, in the end, lead to its general adoption.” 

It would be a grievous error to suppose, that the middle 
classes of England would not benefit, in a high degree, by 

* The Rev. M. Mitchell’s Repiirt, ib. p. 250. 
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such a general provision insuring the education of all. Their 
children would always remain at school two or three years 
longer than the children of the working classes, and would 
receive a more complete education than their poorer neigh- 
bours. Each class would, in its respective place, receive a 
corresponding improvement and elevation. 

That the want of education, among a large part of the 
middle class in England, is great, notwithstanding the increase 
in recent voluntary efforts to amend it, no one can dispute. 
That it would receive a greater impulse, by a provision for 
the education of all, than by any other means, seems also 
clear. By such public provision, a very much better edu- 
cation would be ensured than has ever yet been brought 
within the reach of many among the middle classes; and 
the expense of such education would be greatly diminished. 
It is worth while to pause for one moment, in order to 
contemplate the want of education which in many parts of 
the country is found, even among men of substance, who, 
under any rational scheme of representative government, 
must certainly enjoy the elective franchise, and who, in the 
administration of matters of local interest, even fill important 
municipal or parochial offices, in which large sums of money 
pass through their hands, and accounts ought to be kept. Let 
us take the “ substantial householders ” appointed to the office 
of overseers of the poor, now, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in civilised England. Such officers are required to 
sign various written documents. The legislature assumes that 
they can write. The assumption is very often falsified by 
the fact. The statement of grounds of appeal, which the law 
has long* peremptorily required to be “Under the hands" of 
parish officers, are not uncommonly signed by marksmen. 
Instances of such signatures, x , have frequently, during the 
last fourteen years, come under my own eye, in the course 
of my professional practice. In the year 1848, the legis- 

* Since the statute 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. 8. 81., which enacts that the overseers 
wrho appeal against an order of removal, shall deliver to the overseers of the 
respondent parish, “ a statement in writing, under their hands, of the grounds of 
such appeal.” 
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lature for the first time required (by the statute 11 & 12 
Viet. c. 31. s. 2.) that overseers, obtaining orders for tbe 
removal of poor persons, should send to the parish to be 
affected, a statement in writing, “ under the hands of such 
overseers, setting forth the grounds of such removal.” Since 
the passing of this statute, I have had papers before . me, as 
counsel, containing a marksman’s signature to grounds of 
appeal, while the corresponding statement, setting forth the 
grounds of removal, in the very same case, has been similarly 
signed by a marksman overseer. Ignorance thus evidenced 
by the inability to write, has been noticed by observers, who 
have been placed in various situations, enabling them accu- 
rately to judge of the matter ; and it appears, in many parts 
of the country, to pervade, to a considerable extent, the whole 
class of overseers of the poor. 

The inquiry of 1833, alone, showed how general must be 
the ignorance, how universal the want of proper education, of 
a great part of that class of society out of which parish officers 
are chosen. In a parish in Sussex, as the rector testifies, 
neither of the two overseers could read or write.* In the 
Fershore division, containing sixty-six parishes, in W orcester- 
sliire, some of the overseers, as we are informed by an active 
resident magistrate, “ can scarcely write their names, and 
few can keep accounts (witness the returns made to parlia- 
ment), and are so ignorant or inattentive to the magistrate’s 
orders, wishing to slip through their half-year with as little 
trouble as possible, that many appeals against removals and 
other expenses are very unnecessarily incurred.” “ Although 
clear and often able replies” to the queries of the commissioners 
in 1833, were “ received from the officers of the town parishes, 
some of the answers, even from the metropolis, were evidently 
written by illiterate and ignorant men.” One of the popula- 
tion returns from Middlesex, to which the commissioners, in 
1833, had occasion to refer, was attested by the mark of the 
returning officer. In some of the parishes of Cheshire and 

* Report from Her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into tho Admi- 
nistration and Practical Operation of tho Poor Laws, 1 834 ; Statement of Rev. 
R. Ellison, Rector of Slaugham, vol. i. p. 159. Folio edition. 
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Nottinghamshire, a x was found substituted for the overseer’s 
signature, in the revising barrister’s list of voters. On the 
revision of the list of voters for West Sussex and for North 
Essex, the revising barrister, in both counties, “ met with 
many overseers apparently perfectly unable to comprehend, 
from reading the Reform Act, what they were required to 
do. Many were unable to write at all, and others could with 
difficulty affix their names to the lists. Some appeared un- 
able to copy accurately the schedule of the act, according to 
the form there given. Those lists which had any pretension 
to correctness, had been invariably written out by the parish 
schoolmaster, or under the advice and direction of somo 
resident gentleman. Few were capable of furnishing any in- 
formation, or of understanding that any distinction existed 
between a freehold and a leasehold qualification.” There 
were “ few lists which did not require considerable alteration. 
Attempts at an alphabetical arrangement seemed to have 
completely failed.” In North Leicester, the revising barrister 
says : “ I found very great difficulty in revising the list of 
voters, owing to the illiterate character of the overseers of 
many of the parishes. In one instance, where there were 
two overseers, one had not acted, and did not sign the list, 
though he was able to write ; and a mark x , was substituted 
for the signature of the other. There were, I think, three or 
four lists unsigned, none of the overseers being able to write, 
and about the same number only signed by one overseer. In 
about sixteen or eighteen lists, the overseers had resorted 
to the assistance of the parish schoolmaster, or some other 
person, to assist them. In not more than ten parishes, did the 
overseers appear in the least to comprehend the duties they 
were required to perform. I found, however, the overseers 
of the parishes of Loughborough, Castle Donnington, Melton 
Mowbray, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, exceedingly intelligent 
men, while in the eastern side of the county, where the popu- 
lation is exclusively agricultural, I met with a degree of igno- 
rance I was utterly unprepared to find in a civilised country." * 

* Report, p. 1 60 . 
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In North Devon, the revising barrister “found that not less 
than one- fourth of the overseers were unable to read," and he 
mentions one overseer who had not that qualification, and yet 
was intrusted with the distribution of rates to the amount of 
70001. per annum.* 

When the ignorance of the small farmer is like the “ slavery 
that hugs her chain,” and renders him unwilling to incur any 
trouble or expense for the purposes of education, we need 
hardly wonder that there should be at least an equal want, on 
the part of the ignorant agricultural labourer, of all perception 
of the necessary tendency and value of education to those who 
can obtain it. 

Utter want of education by the agricultural labourer, and 
his inability to perceive its use, is, in part, the cause of 
that comparative lukewarmness, which prevails in rural dis- 
tricts, respecting this great question of educating the rising 
generation. “ It must have been observed by all who have 
inquired into, and are conversant with, the question,” says 
the present Dean of Hereford, “ that the feeling in favour of 
education is much less strong in the rural districts than in 
the towns : this in some measure arises from the agricultural 
labourer seeing so little inducement, in a worldly point of 
view, to educate his children, and having no knowledge, from 
experience, that it can in any way render his home a more 
happy or a more contented one.”t The same author, was 
himself, for years, a labourer in this vineyard of education : 
and while promoting industrial pursuits, and instilling feelings 
of self-respect and self-dependence, and principles of truth 
and honesty, into the hearts and minds of the young, he saw 
constantly around him how much happier and better the 
whole rising generation is made by such an education; he 
saw “ that it leads to greater propriety of conduct in all the 
relations of life, and that those who have remained longest at 
school, have generally turned out the best, and have given 

* Report, p. 1 60 . 

t Remarks occasioned by the present Crusade against the Educational Plans 
of the Committee of Council on Education, by the Rev. Richard Dawes, Vicar 
of King's Somtmrne, Hants. London, 1850. 
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a proof that the longer they remain the greater is the security 
of their becoming, in their respective stations, what the friends 
of education expect them to be."* 

That voluntary efforts are utterly insufficient to educate 
the children of the whole community, the most ample expe- 
rience has served fully to demonstrate. We might just as 
reasonably leave it to voluntary efforts to provide for the 
maintenance of the poor, among the whole body of our labour- 
ing classes, as leave it to such efforts to provide for the moral, 
intellectual, and religious training of the young, among the 
same classes. What claims on the charity of Christians 
have higher sanction than those of the poor? None in this 
country have been more universally admitted, from the 
earliest times ; and, if the voluntary principle has been found 
wholly insufficient to provide for keeping body and soul to- 
gether, even in the case of the poor, how can we rationally 
expect it properly to provide for any educational training of 
all the children of those very poor ? 

It will be seen, in the course of these pages, with how 
much reluctance the claim of the poor to a compulsory pro- 
vision was admitted, and how anxiously the legislature was 
employed, during the greater part of a century, in endeavour- 
ing to render efficient the voluntary efforts of the day towards 
providing maintenance for the poor. The inadequacy of all 
such efforts was finally, though reluctantly, admitted ; and 
at last, towards the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
relief of the poor was provided for by compulsory taxation. 
No sober English statesman denies the justice and wisdom of 
such a provision ; its principle has lately been extended and 
enforced in Scotland, and, for the first time, introduced into 
Ireland. The impossibility of adequately providing, by vo- 
luntary efforts, for the educational wants of the country, is, 
surely, at least as clear now as it ever was clear, that 
voluntary efforts would prove unavailing to provide for 
the maintenance of the poor, and prevent their dying from 
starvation in the midst of plenty. It would in truth seem, that 

* Dawes, Suggestive Hints towards improved Secular Education, Introduction. 

H 
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of the two laws of compulsory taxation, the first, ensuring 
food for a pauper parent, though able-bodied and profligate, 
the other, providing for the education of his helpless and 
innocent child, the latter is especially commended, by the 
consideration that its outlay, would greatly diminish the pro- 
bable future amount to be expended in relieving pauperism. 
Such an outlay would also rapidly diminish a heavy item in 
our annual national expenditure, by reducing the number of 
inmates of cages and lock-ups, of gaols and bridewells, of 
houses of detention and houses of correction, of penitentiaries 
and model prisons, of hulks and transports, and of penal 
colonies. In those colonies, such an outlay would prevent 
the further flow of the turbid stream of corruption through 
countries till of late unstained by the vices of civilisation ; 
and, at home, it would equally benefit the ratepayers, whose 
burden it would alleviate, and the poorer classes, whose 
pauperism it would prevent. Certainly, adult pauperism has 
never held out any such promise as its childhood does, to 
induce the State to provide for its necessities : it lias generally 
rather resembled Dante’s wolf, that could never satisfy its 
ravenous will, and was more hungry after its meal than before. 

Intemperance may be justly considered as one of the chief 
causes of both pauperism and crime in this country; and 
when the brutalising and brutal character of the intemperance 
which now prevails, is looked at, it can hardly be doubted, 
that an immediate consequence of educating all children, of 
all classes of the community, would be, a great diminution 
in the amount of such intemperance, and a corresponding 
diminution in the amount of that pauperism and crime to 
which it gives rise. On questions of this kind, the dear- 
bought experience of our neighbours, ought to be used by us 
as a lesson. It appears that in Holland, an increased con- 
sumption of ardent spirits, has been the cause of an increase in 
the prevailing pauperism of the people. The special attention 
of the Dutch legislature, has been recently given, to the steady 
and continuous increase of pauperism, which for some years 
has been going on in Holland. It appeal's, from a Report 
made to the Dutch House of Commons in 1849, that in 1841, 
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the proportion of persons receiving public relief in Holland, 
was 106 - 00 out of every 1000 of the population. In 1845 
it had risen from 106-00 to 142-58, and in 1847 to 160-82,— 
one of the chief causes assigned, being the increasing abuse 
of spirits.* 

Certainly one of the worst accompaniments and conse- 
quences of the uneducated state of our own working classes, 
is found in the habit of drinking, and in the drunkenness by 
which they are characterised. Perhaps an Englishman who 
has dwelt among, and seen much of the superior sobriety of 
the natives of either the European or Asiatic continent, feels 
all the more strongly, that this vice is a national disgrace, 
which ought to be removed from the English name. ’Tis of 
long standing. Whether “ first introduced into this kingdom 
by the Danes,” or introduced at a later period, it has certainly 
been the darling sin of our working classes, for more than two 
centuries. It appears greatly to have increased after the ac- 
cession of James I., and was first prohibited by statute, early 
in his reign. The act (4 James I. c. 5. a.d. 1606-7) was 
intended to put down sin ; and Blackstone justly reckons 
drunkenness, as one of the offences against God and religion, 
which, in England, it has been thought fit to include within 
the range of repressive temporal legislation.! The title of 
the act is, “ An Acte for repressinge the odious and loathsome 
synne of Drunckennes,” and the penalty imposed for a single 
sinful act, is 5s., or, in default of payment, six hours im- 
prisonment in the stocks : liability to conviction arises at 
once, whenever any man “ shall be drunk.” Dalton, writing 
in 1635!, suggests the following criterion to guide the judg- 
ment of the temporal magistrate in enforcing these penal pro- 
visions against sin : “ Now for to know a drunken man the 
better, the Scripture describeth them to stagger and reel to 

* See an article On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors , in the “ British 
and Foreign Medico-Chinirgical Keview," vol. viL pp. 46. 48. 

f On this head of our English legislation, see Spangcnberg, in his Uebersicht 
der Riligionsverbrechen nach Englischem Rechte , published in Mittermuier und 
Zacharia’s Kritische Zcitschrift fur Rechtswixsenschaft und Gcxclzgcbung dcs 
Auslande *, vol. i. pp. 1 12—128. 

X Dalton, The Countrey Justice, p..27. cd. London, 1635. 
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and fro (lob, xii. 25.; Esay. xxiv. 20.). And so, where the 
same legs which carrie a man into the house, cannot bring 
him out againe, it is a sufficient signe of drunkennesse.” 

Not only is punishment for being drunk provided by this 
statute of James I, ; but to use the words of Blackstone*, 
“ There are many wholesome statutes, by way of prevention, 
which regulate the licensing of alehouses, and punish persons 
found tippling therein;” and it has been saidf, “ Thus we 
see the legislature hath taken the utmost care, not only to 
punish, but even to prevent, this vice of drunkenness.” In 
more recent times, however, even the slight preventive check 
of the licensing control of justices of peace, has been re- 
moved, in the case of some of the houses for sale of intox- 
icating drink ; and, however great the number of parishes 
unprovided with schools may be, there are probably none, in 
which there is notan ample supply of beer-houses, licensed by 
the Excise. 

The recital of the statute is, “ Whereas the loathsome and 
odyous synne of drunkennes is, of late, growen into comon 
use within this realme, beinge the roote and foundacion of 
many other enormious synnes, as bloodshed, stabbinge, 
murder, swearinge, fomicacion, adulterye, and such lyke, to 
the great dishonour of God and of our nacion, the overthrowe 
of many good artes and manuell trades, the disabliuge of 
dyvers workmen, and the genlall ympovishing of many good 
subjectf, abusievely wasting the good creatures of God.” 
My own experience in courts of criminal justice, extending 
over a good many years, next following the commencement 
of my practice at the bar, enables me to say, that most of 
the consequences of drunkenness, as here described, probably 
prevail in England at the present day, about as generally, as 
they can have done, in any other age or country ; and that, 
certainly, a large proportion of all the crime which is yearly 
prosecuted at quarter sessions and assizes, originates in this 
source. The experience of every one, whether judge, counsel, 
attorney, juryman, or witness, who has had to attend much 

* Blaekstone's Commentaries on the Laws of England, voL iv. p. 64. 

f By Fielding, Works, voL x. p. 348. 
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in courts of criminal justice in England, must lead him to this 
conclusion. On a recent occasion, a question was put by a 
select committee of the House of Lords * to Her Majesty’s 
judges : “ How far may we hope that good education, in- 
cluding therein infant training, as well as sound religious and 
moral instruction, will, by its preventive effect, lessen con- 
siderably the prevalence of crimes ? ” Mr. Justice Wightman, 
in answering this question, states his hope, that the first 
effect of the general diffusion of education and infant training 
will be, “ to change the habits of the people, in their recrea- 
tions and mode of enjoying leisure, from frequenting public- 
houses, and drinking to excess, to rational and innocent occu- 
pation and amusement. I particularly mention this,” the 
learned judge adds, “ as, according to my experience, at least 
three-fourths of the criminal charges that are brought to trial 
at the assizes, originate in habits of intemperance, and the 
spending all leisure time in public-houses ; the parties usually 
being totally ignorant, unable to read or write, and, as it 
would seem, incapable of appreciating any other mode of 
enjoyment, or occupation of their leisure. Until the national 
character is much changed in this respect, any very great 
decrease in the amount of crime is scarcely to be expected.” 
A most important testimony to the necessity of a great 
change in the educational system hitherto adopted in this 
country 1 Mr. Justice Cresswell, on the same occasion, avowed 
the opinion, which, if it needed great authority for its recep- 
tion, would receive it by such avowal, “ that good education, 
including infant training, as well as sound religious and moral 
instruction, will do more to lessen the prevalence of crime, 
than any other mode of dealing with convicts that can be 
devised.” 

It may be worth while to give a single specimen of the 
number of a serious class of offences, robbery from the 
person, to the commission of which drinking and its haunts 
frequently give rise. Let Manchester be taken as the locality 

• See the First Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to inquire into the Criminal Law, especially respecting Juvenile 
Offenders and Transportation, Session 1847, Appendix, vol. i. pp. 3 — 176. 
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of our inquiries, and let the number of these robberies from 
the person committed there, in a single year, in public-houses 
and beer-houses alone, be ascertained. The number of public- 
houses in Manchester in 1848, was 475, of beer-houses, 1 143 : 
in that year, 74 robberies from the person took place in the 
public-houses ; and in the beer-houses, during the same year, 
52 similar robberies were committed.* 

Statistical investigations, of which the above is a slight 
specimen, all serve to show the truth of the opinion now, I 
believe, very generally entertained by those who are con- 
versant with the administration of criminal justice in England, 
“ that crime, legally considered, and intemperance, in its 
ordinary acceptation, are the concomitants of each other.” f 
Statutory penalties, like those held out by our legislature, 
are futile ; and the moral improvement, by education, of tile 
great mass of our countrymen, is the only sure preventive 
of such sin and its accompanying crimes. Hundreds of 
thousands of convictions have been made in this long period 
of nearly 250 years, since the passing of the statute of 
4 Jac. I. c. 5., and yet each morning’s work of metropolitan 
police magistrates, in dealing with the cases of men and 
women found “drunk,” or “drunk and disorderly,” during the 
previous night, is still a sad indication of the state of our 
civilisation. Fearful evidence to show the enormous extent 
of the vice of drunkenness among ns, may be obtained by 
ascertaining the number of persons, who, when in a state of 
intoxication, are taken into custody by the police. Official 
documents show exactly how many of such cases occur in a 
single year in London alone.* For 1848, that number was 
as follows : 



• Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce, &c., of the United Kingdom 
and its Dependencies, part xviii. sec. B. 1848, pp. 173, 174. 

f Ncison, Oh the Hate of Mortality among Vernons of Intemperate Habits, in 
the “Journal of the Statistical Society,” voL xiv. pp. 200. 216. 

J Sec the Statement of the Number, Sex, Offences, and Degree of Instruction 
of Persons taken into Custody by the Metropolitan Police in the year 1 848, in 
part xviii. sec. B. p. 154. of the Tables of the Revenue, Population, Commerce 
&c. of the United Kingdom, 1850. 
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Offence. 


Males. 


Females. 


Tout. 


Drunkenness • 

Drunk and disorderly characters 


4,816 

4,381 


S.576 

3,688 


8,392 

8,069 


Totals ----- 


9,197 7,264 


16,461 



Of the whole number of these miserable creatures, the 
proportion who had received a little education, may be seen 
by the returns. 



Offence. 


Neither read nor 
write. 


Read only, or read 
and write Imper- 
fectly. 


Read and 
write well. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. Female. 

1 


Drunkenness - - - 


1,344 


862 


2,748 


2,500 


531 184 


| Drunk and disorderly 


1,482 


1,394 


2,292 


2,118 


428 157 


Tout - 


2,826 


2,256 


5,040 


4,618 


959 341 ! 


Tout male and female - 


5,082 


9,658 


1,300 ] 



So that the total of persons taken into custody, for these 
offences, in the metropolis, in one year, is to be classed as 



follows : 

Persons who neither read nor write - - 5,082 

Who read only, or read and write imperfectly - 9,658 

Who read and write well - 1,300 

There are also of superior education - 421 

Making a grand total of - - 16,461 



No reasonable doubt can be entertained respecting the 
probable effect of a universally diffused system of public 
education, in preventing the existence, in a great part at least, 
of this dense and corrupt mass of degradation and misery. 

Great as is the number of such cases brought into police 
courts, it does not show anything like the full extent to which, 
among the body of our labouring classes, the vice of drunk- 
enness prevails. It is only those whose drunkenness is such 
as to be manifestly dangerous, either to the public or to 
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themselves, who are thus taken into custody. A man may 
be habitually a drunkard, and may walk home, along the 
streets of London, at least half-drunk every night of his life, 
without being in any danger of having to appear at a police 
office. 

If any care had been taken to elevate the moral character 
of the people, by some provision for their education, instead 
of taking “ the utmost care ” of them by fine and the stocks, 
and at the same time giving them an abundant supply of 
public-houses licensed by justices of peace, and of beer- 
houses licensed by the Excise, better results would have 
followed. 

At no time does the attempt of the legislature to put down 
drunkenness by a penalty, appear to have had any beneficial 
effect in diminishing the prevalence of the sin. The complaint 
of De Foe, in his “ True-born Englishman,” shows what was 
the pre-eminent characteristic of our poorer classes in the 
reign of William III. : 

The lab’ring poor, in spite of double pay, 

Are saucy, mutinous, and beggarly ; 

Good drunken company is their delight. 

And what they get by day they spend by night ; 

In English ale their dear enjoyment lies. 

For which they'll starve themselves and familica 

English ale has long ceased to be the sole, or even the 
main cause of their improvidence and suffering. Gin in 
England, and whisky beyond the Tweed, have long been 
the favourite beverages of our British drunkards. 

Careful investigations by Mr. Porter, have shown that “ the 
self-imposed taxation of the working classes in the United 
Kingdom, in gin, whisky, and rum, is annually 28,810,208/. ; 
in beer of all kinds, exclusive of that brewed in private fa- 
milies, 25,383,1 65/. ; and in tobacco and snuff, 7,218,242/ ; 
making a total, under these three heads, of 53,411,615/., a 
sum fully equal to the whole annual public revenue of the 
United Kingdom.” It would be fallacious to use this vast 
outlay as a measure of the prosperity of the people : it is 
rather a proof of their degradation. The greater part of this 
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enormous sum, is spent, by men alone, heads of families, 
in mere sensual indulgence, in which their wives and children 
do not participate. 

Men of intemperate habits often spend half their earnings, 
if of from 10s. to 15s. weekly, and as much as one-third of 
those earnings, if of from 20s. to 30s. weekly, in this sottish 
indulgence, apart from the other members of their families. 
It is well observed that such a state of things would not exist 
if the men were better brought up ; as is made manifest by 
the case of such artizans as are employed in matters for 
which education is needed, and who earn only a similar 
amount of wages. In this better educated class, a husband 
or father, spending on his own personal gratification alone, 
full half or one-third of his earnings, is wholly unknown ; 
and, if discovered, would be execrated as a monster of bru- 
tality. “ Take even the case of a clerk,” says Mr. Porter, 
“ with a salary of 80 1 . a year, a small fraction beyond 30s. a 
week, and it would be considered quite exceptional, if any- 
thing approaching to a fourth part of the earnings were spent 
upon objects, in which the wife and children should have no 
share. The peer, the merchant, the clerk, the artizan, ami 
the labourer, are all of the same nature, bom with the same 
propensities, and subject to the like influences. It is true 
they are placed in very different circumstances, the chief 
difference being that of the early training — one, happily, 
which it is quite possible to remedy, and that by a means 
which would, in many ways, add to the sum of the nation’s 
prosperity and respectability.”* 

The same excessive use of ardent spirits, and other in- 
toxicating drinks, which characterises our uneducated and 
unthinking labourers at home, accompanies such of them as 
serve their country abroad, into every clime in which the 
British flag is unfurled, to brave the battle or the breeze. 
In both army and navy, the striking influence of intempe- 
rance, in producing crime, has long been manifest and noto- 

• Porter, On the Self- impos ed Taxation of the Working CUumm in the United 
Kingthim , a Paper read before the British Association in 1849, and published in 
voL xiii. of the M Journal of the Statistical Society.” 
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rious. No one can spend a month, either on board a ship of 
war, or in a considerable place garrisoned by British troops, 
without having ample opportunity of satisfying himself of the 
deplorable fact The effect of drunkenness on the mortality of 
British troops has also been long observed, more especially on 
foreign stations. During a considerable period spent in and 
near the Mediterranean more than sixteen years ago, it was 
iny fortune to have frequent intercourse, with distinguished 
members of both branches of the service. It was also my 
fortune, when on board a ship of war, to witness the dreadful 
spectacle of a man’s back receiving its laceration by the 
“ cat,” for the grave, and, on board ship, unpardonable 
offence, of drunkenness on duty. How refrain from specially 
considering whether want of early education was not, in truth, 
the main cause of a great part of the crime and punishment, 
as well as of the mortality, from which both army and navy 
suffer? That improved education of the young was the 
only safe substitute for the torture of the lash, and must 
precede the abolition of that torture, was the conclusion at 
which, most reluctantly, and after much inquiry and repeated 
discussion of the question with those whose professional ex- 
perience entitled their opinions to respect, I was obliged to 
come. While your people are brutes, it is only such motives 
as influence brutes that can influence them. 

That drunkenness is the cause of the greater part of the 
crime, and much of the mortality, of our troops on foreign 
stations, seems to be now indisputable. Recent statistical 
inquiries of great importance, embodied in an able and 
interesting paper by Colonel Sykes, have shown how large 
a proportion of the crime and mortality now prevailing 
among our troops is due to intemperance alone.* Great 
exertions have been made, in the Indian army, to improve 
the habits of the soldier in this respect, “ by canteen re- 

* Out of 294 European soldiers, tried and convicted during one rear in the 
Bengal Presidency, the whole catalogue “ had in almost every instance its origin 
more or less remote, in drunkenness." — Col Sykes, Mortality and Disease of 
the T roops under the Madras Government, Journal of the Statistical Society, 
vol. xiv. pp. 109. 135. 
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gulations, by encouraging temperance societies, by supplying 
malt liquor to the men so cheap that they may prefer it 
to spirits, and also by affording them physical and in- 
tellectual amusements ; ” yet, notwithstanding these praise- 
worthy endeavours, it is still found that “ the chief cause of 
crime and mortality is drunkenness.” The twig might easily 
have been bent, though the full-grown tree withstands any 
attempt to give it a new and better direction. It is hoped 
that, in a very few years, proper educational training of the 
masses of the people, by diminishing drunkenness both in the 
army and navy, and elevating the character of the men 
employed, will lead to relieving the nation, and the officers 
of both branches of the service, from the necessity of inflicting 
on the men that dreadful and revolting torture, the terrors 
and anguish of which are still required for the maintenance 
of military and naval discipline. 

Such are some of the chief social benefits which the proper 
discharge of a great and primary duty of the State will 
ensure to the most numerous class of its children. 

That the diffusion of education would tend to prevent 
this pauperism, which degrades and presses down to the 
earth our labouring population, cannot surely be any longer 
doubted. In the United States of North America, “ it is ac- 
knowledged by the rich that where the free schools have 
been most improved, the people have been least addicted to in- 
temperance, are more provident, have more respect for property 
and the law, are more conservative, and are less led away 
by socialist or other revolutionary doctrines. They (the 
educated labouring classes of New England) make better 
pioneers when roughing it in a log-house in the back-woods, 
than the uneducated Highlander or Irishman.”* 

Independently of the vast sums which these spendthrift 
drunkards squander yearly, and of the pauperism which, in 
their own persons, and in the persons of others, they yearly 
produce, the country would, by their reformation, save a con- 
siderable part of its annual expenditure on criminals. In 

* Lyell, A Second Visit to the United States of North America, vol i. p. 230. 
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Manchester and Salford, the following appears to have been 
the cost of pauperism and crime in a year, during a period of 
perfect repose and general prosperity.* 



Expenditure in relief of the poor 


£ 




d. 


for the year ended 25th March, 








1850, for Manchester - 


55,626 


1 


11 


That for Salford - - - 


9,517 


16 


4 


Pauperism 


£65,143 


1 8 


~3 


Expense of detecting and punishing 








offenders in the two boroughs in 








the year 1849-50, about 


60,000 


0 


0 


Total cost of crime and pauperism 


£125,143 


18 


3 



Such robberies from the person, as have been already 
mentioned, committed in public-houses and beer-houses, cause 
a large part of this outlay in the borough of Manchester; 
they necessarily involve the ratepayers, or the public, in the 
heavy expense of prosecuting and convicting offenders, as 
well as of apprehending them by policemen, and punishing 
them in gaol. The food and lodging of the criminal in his 
model palace, is always superior to that of the pauper in a 
workhouse ; the attendants on the criminal, the officers of his 
staff, his governor or jailer, his wardens or turnkeys, (to say 
nothing of those who are in attendance on him when abroad, 
his pedisequi of the detective and ordinary police,) are even 
more costly than the official staff which attends on the 
pauper. 

Let any one figure to himself the cost of a single criminal 
in the course of a long career of crime, generally undetected, 
but frequently punished by summary convictions, and occa- 
sionally by sentences of courts of quarter sessions or assizes, 
until at last he is removed, by transportation, to exercise his 
vocation in another land.f By this time, the public outlay 

• See the Scheme of Secular Education compared with the Manchester and 
Salford Boroughs Education Bill. London, 1851. 

f At times, at least, such ho9 been the administration of the colonial affairs of 
this great empire, that the prospect, or chance, of transportation, has not always 
been likely powerfully to deter men from committing crimes. 
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upon him has been enough, if applied in education, perhaps to 
have actually saved some scores of such men from a like career 
of crime and suffering ; and certainly enough to have raised 
many from those ranks of ignorance, and its accompanying 
pauperism and crime, in which they are now left. It must 
be borne in mind that the whole of the machinery necessarily 
kept in perpetual motion to repress crime, and relieve pau- 
perism, is extremely costly ; and that it is impossible to im- 
prove the moral condition of the working classes, without 
largely diminishing, in every way, the cost of that crime 
and pauperism. When in gaol each prisoner costs the 
community after the rate of 22 1 . yearly : a larger sum than 
the honest agricultural labourer, in many of our ten selected 
counties, can earn for the maintenance of himself and his 
family. In some gaols, higher rates of cost prevail ; as at 
King’s Lynn, in Norfolk, where the net average year’s cost of 
each prisoner, exclusive of any charge for rent or repairs, is 
as much as 381., and where, at the same time, it is officially 
stated that “ under the present arrangements, most of the 
prisoners must necessarily be injured, instead of being im- 
proved, by their confinement”* And the outlay on prisoners 
in gaols, is a small part of what they cost the country. 

In addition to the above fiscal reasons for spending more 
in promoting education, and less in repressing crime, there is 
another motive peculiarly important, and also peculiarly appli- 
cable to the present condition of England, which deserves to 
be mentioned. It will not be possible for us much longer, by 
the annual transportation of so large a proportion of our worst 
criminals, to pour an everflowing tide of pollution over a 
distant land : we must come, sooner or later, to that system 
of penal legislation, which enlarged benevolence and true 
wisdom would perhaps have already arrived at, by deter- 
mining to provide for the punishment in England, of most, if 
not all, grave offences committed here. Moreover, it may, 
perhaps, be expected and hoped, that imprisonment and the 
severe discipline which may be ordered in prisons, may, ere 

• Fifteenth Report of Inspectors of Prisons, vol. ii. Northern and Eastern 
Districts, p. 33. (presented to Parliament in 1850). , 
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long, be the only mode of inflicting bodily punishment, prac- 
tically known to the administration of our criminal justice, 
and will be found a far more effectual preventive of crime 
than that threat of death which, although still preserved, is 
so seldom carried out. Now, whatever improvement may be 
effected in the discipline of prisons, — and it may safely be 
conceded that great improvement is needed, and may easily 
be made in that discipline, — yet it is nevertheless certain, that 
the letting loose, yearly, of a large number of prisoners, is 
always likely to have very serious social effects on the 
society in which they are let loose. Such tendency has 
recently been exemplified in a neighbouring country. The 
prospect of any diminution in the outlet which distant colonies 
have long supplied for the disposal of our criminals, certainly 
increases the importance of our diminishing their number, by 
adopting the safe and cheap prevention of education, and so 
saving men from becoming criminals, rather than by striving, 
expensively and in vain, as we have long done, and are still 
doing, to reform them, when they have been made such. 

The enormous and increasing proportion of criminals to the 
whole population must be remembered. That increasing pro- 
portion gives as its number, for the nine years, 1839-1847, 
no fewer than 197,705 persons tried at assizes and sessions, 
and 456,051 summarily convicted, making a total of 653,756, 
or an average of 70,417 different criminals, convicted and 
imprisoned yearly, during the whole period. The number 
discharged from the gaols is nearly equal to the number 
admitted into the same gaols ; for the average duration of 
imprisonment is short, and the number of deaths in gaol few : 
and, in round numbers, from 60,000 to 70,000 discharged 
prisoners are thus annually let loose upon society in England! * 

If the considerations already put forward show that edu- 
cation alone can remove a great part of the most fruitful 
sources of pauperism and crime, we need not be alarmed at 
any amount which, in reason, the nation could be asked to 

* Some of the discharges are cases of prisoners recommitted in the same year 
in which they have been discharged, so that each of these lutbituci of prisons is 
counted twice or oftener in the number of the text. 
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•expend in education. It should be remembered that, for 
every million paid in education rate, there will be a large 
corresponding saving in our annual outlay on paupers, mis- 
demeanants, and felons ; and it must also be remembered that 
if England could, by any means, extinguish nine-tenths of the 
crime and pauperism, which now prevail throughout the land, 
it would matter comparatively little whether she applied 
yearly 3,000,0001. or 5,000,0001., of her abundant, if not 
superfluous, wealth in doing so. 

It can hardly be doubted, that the effects of education in 
preventing pauperism, would be as great as in preventing the 
commission of crime. The direct and necessary tendency 
of such an outlay among the young, will be to give them that 
prudence which, when they attain to a mature age, but are 
still in the full vigour of life, will enable them, by the ex- 
ercise of more intelligence, and the practice of more virtue 
than they now possess, to avoid being added to a formidable 
list of “ able-bodied paupers,” such as we are constantly 
providing for by the poor-rate of England. One of the things 
which appears greatly to have struck a recent traveller in 
the United States of America, is, “ the almost entire absence 
of pauperism, even in the large towns, except among the old 
and infirm.”* Such a condition of society forms a striking 
contrast between the state of things in New England and the 
Mother Country; if, what is seen on the one side of the 
Atlantic, fills the mind with joy and thankfulness, the contrast 
exhibited on the other ought surely to excite a feeling of 
humiliation and shame. 

One section, out of each 640 acres of land, is appropriated, 
in every township throughout the Union, for the perpetual 
benefit of the common schools. The late Mr. Sydney Smith, 
in 1824, after stating that 14,500,000 acres of land had been 
then appropriated for educational purposes, in the different 
states of the Union, adds, “ It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the value and importance of these facts : they quite put in 
the background every thing that has been done in the old 

* Sec Sir Charles Lycll, A Second Visit to the United States of North America, 
vol. i. p. 187. 
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world for the improvement of the lower orders, and confer 
deservedly upon the Americans, the character of a wise, a re- 
flecting, and a virtuous people.” 

But beyond the public education stock of these appropriated 
sections of land, the citizens of the different states of the 
Union have made large pecuniary sacrifices, if an excellent 
investment can be called a sacrifice, in providing for the 
public education of every citizen. In “ New England,” es- 
]>ecially, the struggle has been earnest and continuous, to 
elevate the condition of the great body of the people, by 
making large and generous provision for the instruction of 
their childhood ; and so, by fostering a virtuous prudence, 
and creating a cultivated intelligence in the mind and un- 
derstanding of every citizen, furnishing him with the best 
safeguard against his ever burdening the state as a criminal 
or a pauper. 

It is of the great spectacle of human happiness exhibited 
by the United States of North America, that one of us, now- 
no more*, whoso wisdom and benevolence were hardly ex- 
ceeded by his hilarity and wit, has said, that he “could never 
think of it without considering it as a great lesson to the 
people of England.” 

“ The number of public or free schools in Massachusets,” 
says Sir Charles Lyell, in his recent bookf, “in 1845-6, for 
a population of 800,000 souls, was about 3500, and the 
number of male teachers 2585, and of female 5000, which 
would allow a teacher for each twenty-five, or thirty children, 
as many as they can well attend to. The sum raised by 
direct taxation, for the wages and board of the tutors, and for 
fuel for the schools, is upwards of 600,000 dollars, or 120,000 
guineas ; but this is exclusive of all expenditure for school- 
houses, libraries, and apparatus, for which other funds a re 
appropriated, and every year a great number of new and 
finer buildings are erected. The sums expended on private 
instruction in Boston, are supposed to be equal to the money 
levied by taxes for the free schools, or 260,800 dollars 

* The Rev. Sydney Smith. 

f A Second Visit to the United States of North America, voL i. p. 190. 
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(55,000 1.)." “If we were to enforce a school rate in Great 
Britain, bearing the same proportion to our population of 
twenty-eight millions, the tax would amount annually to 
more than seven millions sterling, and would then be far less 
effective, owing to the higher cost of living, and the com- 
parative average standard of incomes among professional and 
official men.” 

That the moral elevation of the masses of the people was 
sure to arise from educating them, must have been strongly 
felt by our brethren who formerly crossed the Atlantic, to 
carry the blessings of Christian freedom to a great part of a 
new hemisphere. The Puritans, early in the seventeenth 
century, provided by law, “ that none of the brethren should 
suffer so much barbarism in their families as not to teach their 
children and apprentices so much learning as may enable them 
perfectly to read the English tongue.” “To the end that 
learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers,” 
it was ordered, in all the Puritan colonies, “ that every town- 
ship, after the Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty 
householders, shall appoint one to teach all children to write and 
read ; and where any town shall increase to the number of 
one hundred families, they shall set up a grammar school, 
the master thereof being obliged to instruct youth so far as 
they may be fitted for the University.”* 

It is now felt by the most eminent of the sons of New 
England that this public provision for the education of every 
citizen, has made their country the truly classic ground of 
human freedom, intelligence, and happiness. “ In these 
measures,” says Mr. Bancroft f, “ especially in the laws esta- 
blishing common schools, lies the secret of the success and 
character of New England. Every child, as it was born into 
the world, was lifted from the earth, by the genius of the 
country ; and in the statutes of the land, received, as its 
birthright, a pledge of the public care for its morals and its 
mind.” Let the parent country follow the noble-hearted and 
generous example set by the child ! 

* Bancroft, History of the Colonization of the United States , vol. i. p. 459. 

f Ibid. 

I 
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Every visitor who treads on the soil of the United States, 
is constrained at once to adopt the opinion of all around 
him, as to the universality of the blessings which public 
education diffuses throughout the community. When, in 
order to enable the Magyar race again to rise from the 
grave in which they have been interred alive, the greatest 
of living orators sought but yesterday* to win sympathy 
and aid from the citizens of the United States, the first title 
of their country to the approval and admiration of mankind, 
of which he reminded those citizens, was this, that on one 
allotment, in every place marked to become a township, 
“even in territories where the sound of human step had 
never yet mixed with the murmurs by which virginal nature 
adores the Lord,” the officers of the States of the Union 
always place a pole, with the glorious inscription. Popular 
Education Stock ! “ This,” exclaimed Kossuth, to citizens of 

the Union, “ is your proudest monument.” And what topic 
did the representative of the true-hearted IFungarian nation 
select, as the chief glory of the city of New York, in which 
he was speaking? That out of a population of little more 
than 500,000 inhabitants, there were then nearly 100,000 
children annually receiving their education in public schools. 
Kossuth declared to his generous hosts, that it was not their 
geographical situation, not their material power, not the bold 
enterprising spirit of their people, which he considered to be 
the guarantee of their country’s future, — but the universalil 
of education ! 

Let us now depart from the land of extreme republican 
freedom, and see whether even the monarchical governments 
of the European continent have not done their duty better 
than England has done lier’s, in providing for the public 
education of all classes. We shall find, if we look into the 
statistics of education, crime, and pauperism, throughout the 
states of Europe, that great and wealthy England, un- 
approached by any nation on the face of the earth, in the 
millions of her annual outlay, for repressing crime and 
relieving pauperism, does less annually by education, towards 

• On 15th December, 1851, at New York, 
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preventing the existence of these causes of misery, than any 
other civilised Christian land. 

Englishmen, little as they admire the political institutions, 
or great centralised administration, of the Austrian empire, 
may well do honour to the solicitude, which, during the last 
forty or fifty years, has been manifested by the Austrian 
government, to provide education for the whole body of the 
rising generation, at least in her German provinces. The 
subjoined statement *, extracted from official tables, gives the 
educational statistics of a great part of the Austrian empire. 
It is manifest that, throughout the provinces contained in 
the table, after allowing for cases of necessary absences from 
sickness or accident, the whole number of the children, of an 
age to attend school, are actually attending it. The State 
has, therefore, performed, even in absolute Austria, one of its 
highest and most important duties. Political freedom is 
wanting in Austria ; but from the example of Austria, as 
well as that of other absolute states on the Continent, we may 
certainly learn, that the blessings of education are not neces- 
sarily confined to the citizens of a great republic, but may be 
allowed to spread among the subjects of a monarchy. 

Inquiries recently made, at the instance of the Committee 
of Council on Education, by Her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for foreign affairs, respecting public education as 
carried on in other countries ; and the result of such inquiries, 
founded on communications received from the principal states 
of Europe and America, has been printed under the title, 
“ State of Education in Foreign Parts.” f This published 
account shows plainly, how very far we are behind the rest 
of the world in this most important national work. All the 
nationalities reported on, whether Sclavonic or German, Scan- 
dinavian or Celtic, leave the European branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race far behind them. In Prussia, out of a less popu- 
lation than that of England, there are 2,433,333 children in 
constant attendance on the elementary schools ; and if the 

* Sco Appendix. 

f Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education. 1847-1848, voL it 
pp. 546— 580. 
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attendance in gymnasia, or grammar schools, be added, the 
whole number of the young, receiving education, is 2,542,961, 
or 1 in 6 of the whole population of 16,000,000. “ School- 

money ” has long been levied, as a rate, incumbent on all who 
have children ; and we are not surprised to read that “ poor- 
rate* ” have not been generally exacted in any part of the 
kingdom.* The communal arrangement of Prussia would 
be a parochial one in England ; subject always, like the ad- 
ministration of relief to the poor, to a limited central control, 
in order that neglect and abuse may be prevented. 

Important and interesting as is the information conveyed 
by this paper on the State of Education in Foreign Parts, there 
is one remarkable omission in it : Switzerland is not named. 
This omission may, in few words, be supplied. No country 
presents a nobler example of national wisdom and virtue, in 
respect of its provision for the public education of its people, 
than does Switzerland. In every canton such provision is 
gladly made; school-buildings, and salaries of teachers are 
provided, and the children of the poorest classes have an 
education ensured to them in 5500 primary communal 
schools, which, during the greater part of the year, are fre- 
quented by about 350,000 pupils, or about 1 in 7 of the whole 
population of the country. An attendance of six hours a 
day is given, except during part of the summer, when three 
hours alone is required. A small payment is made by the 
parents of each child ; and all classes, the children of high 
and low, rich and poor, equally attend in these people’s 
schools, 1 'olksgchule. The principle on which the Swiss schools 
are organised, seems to be nearly the same as has received 
so high a recommendation, both in word and deed, by the 
example of the King’s Sombome school in Hampshire, to 
which reference has already been made.t 

Singing in concert is an occasional relaxation of the whole 

* A fuller account of the system of public education of Prussia, will be found 
in an article by Mr. Wyse, in the second publication of the Central Society of 
Education (pp. 375 — 428.), and in Mr. Kay’s work. The Social Condition and 
Education of die People in England and Europe , vol. it ch. viiL 

f See also Dawes, Hints on an improved and self paying System of National 
Education , suggested from the working of the King's Sombome School. 
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school; “GrUtli”and “Wilhelm Tell,” “ Vaterland,” “Patna,” 
and other patriotic strains, occupy a prominent place in such 
printed collections of words and music as the school children 
use. Such strains remind the children of their country, which 
so carefully prepares them rightly to discharge in life their 
duty both to God and man. We need not wonder that, in 
return for this parental care, the Swiss should love their 
country, with affection as prodigal as that of the industrious 
and intelligent peasant of the neighbouring Tirol for his 
fatherland. But the neglected children of ancient Albion 
have no more idea than a horse or an ox has, of what 
it is to have a country ; and thousands upon thousands of 
them have not even heard of the name of the Queen who 
presides over the destinies of England.* 

A Swiss gentleman, who, in the prime of manhood, visits 
the people’s school in which he has received his earliest 
training, has his heart filled with gratitude and pride, that 
his country possesses such institutions, and he anticipates with 
joyous confidence her future destinies, f 

The annual outlay of Switzerland, in respect of education, 
on a population, in 1844, of 2,320,000 inhabitants, was 
2,506,175 francs J, which is 1 franc, 6 centimes, or ICqd. per 
head on the population. No doubt this is a considerable 

• See above, p. 29. and Dr. Lyon Playfair’s Report on the Sanatory Con- 
dition of Large Towns in Lancashire, at p. 70, of the Appendix to Second 
Report of Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Large Towns and Populous 
Districts. Dr. Playfair's, or rather Mr. Clay’s tables, show that in the whole of 
a gaol population of the year 1844, “ about 40 per cent of the prisoners were 
ignorant of the Sovereign’s name ; " and their civil ignorance was equalled by 
their religious, for “ about 40 per cent, of the prisoners were unacquainted with 
the Saviour’s name.” Ib. p. 71. What, for such poor creatures, is the blessing 
of life itself ? 

f Franscini’s words, on such an occasion, arc, 14 Ueciva egli profundamente 
commosso di quelle scuole, e in una superbo dcllc istituzioni del suo paese, 
e picno di lietc speranze per l’avvcnire della patria.” — Statist tea della Svizzera 
tom. L p. 217. 

f This sum docs not by any means include all the sums annually appro- 
priated to educational purposes in Switzerland : it leaves out of consideration, 
the foundations for educational purposes, which, in several cantons, are admi- 
nistered by ecclesiastics, and the rich endowment of the college of the Jesuits, 
in the canton of Freiburg. 

I 3 
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charge, — one which, if we make allowance for the difference 
of prices and manners in Switzerland and England, would 
not probably be exceeded by a charge of 2s. 6 d. or 3s. per 
head on the population with us, but one which does much 
towards making it sure that the outlay on crime and pau- 
perism will be reduced within the narrowest possible limits. 

The Swiss cantons spend annually, in this public pro- 
vision for ensuring the education of every citizen, about 
twice as much as it costs them to repress crime and to relieve 
pauperism. Well may the patriotism of every citizen of 
Switzerland become more fervent, when he contemplates so 
great and successful an effort of his country, by enlarging 
the sphere of education, to ameliorate the condition of each 
successive generation of her citizens. 

It appears, therefore, that it is not only among our own 
kith and kin, across the Atlantic, that a people, jealous of 
their freedom, and fully alive to the advantage of local go- 
vernment, can make a great pecuniary sacrifice for the pur- 
pose of ensuring a competent amount of education to every 
citizen ; but we also find a similar example for our instruction 
and imitation, among the hardy, frugal, and industrious son3 
of freedom in Switzerland ; and even in the great monarchies 
of Europe, among subjects of an absolute Emperor, or a little 
less absolute King, great exertions have of late years been 
made, to ensure the general education of the people. It is 
only in aristocratical England that the education of the people 
has been wholly neglected by their rulers. Here is the 
land where generation after generation has been allowed to 
pass away, each equally ignorant and degraded with that 
which preceded it; and has lived and died, destitute alike of 
physical comfort and moral training, elevated but little above 
the quadruped companions of their daily toil. 

Mr. Porter, in a temperate and able article, contained in 
his work on the “ Progress of the Nation,”* mentions how 
totally the rulers of England have neglected the education of 
the people. After laying down that it is the duty of govern- 
ment to provide for the security of all, by seeing that its sub- 

* Porter, Progrcs* of the Nation, p. 684. ed. 1851. 
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jects are taught their duty, as men and as citizens, Mr. Porter 
adds : “ Lessons to this end have indeed been taught by the 
government of England, but to whom have they been im- 
parted, and by what agency have they been enforced? To 
be adopted as a scholar a man must — at least up to a com- 
paratively recent period — have qualified himself to appear as 
a criminal at the bar of justice, and his chief schoolmaster 
would have been — the hangman ! If one tithe of the expense 
that has been incurred, to so little purpose, during the present 
century, in punishing criminals, had been employed in pre- 
venting crime, by means of education, what a different coun- 
try would England have been to that which our own criminal 
records show it to have been ! ” 

Down to our own time, no inconsiderable part of the upper 
classes has harboured a rooted distrust, which seems, happily, 
now to be disappearing, of any plan for the education of the 
people ; and many a time has it been asked, among those who 
are deemed exclusively to constitute “ society,” and beyond 
whose sphere nothing but a wide world of nobodies exists, 
What can be the possible use of education to a mere labourer ? 
Even a merchant in a seaport town has been found to partici- 
pate in this feeling of those who are above him in our social 
scale ; and could gravely assure a poor law commissioner, a 
few years ago, not only that an agricultural labourer was very 
little above a brute, which might, perhaps, have been con- 
ceded, but that, “ to educate him, would merely have the 
effect of rendering him dissatisfied with his situation in life.”* 
When the Government, in 1839, first had the courage to 
constitute, by Order in Council, a Board of Education, the 
unwillingness pervading the great body of the ruling class of 
this country, to elevate the people from their state of igno- 
rance, was such, that, even in the House of Commons, the 
Government had only a majority of 275 to 273 votes in sup- 
port of the Order which they had issued. So hard a matter 
was it to take the first step towards providing, at all, for the 
education of the people, and to apply a paltry sum of 30,000f. 

* Mr. Twistleton, in the Seventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, p. 21 1. : cited by Mr. Porter, Progress of the Nation , p. 694. 
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for that purpose ! And yet there was no lack of money in the 
country ; and, at the same time, larger sums were easily given 
towards objects of comparatively trifling importance. When 
the Order had been made by the Government, (and notwith- 
standing the favourable vote of the people’s House,) the more 
exclusively aristoeratical branch of the legislature, on the 
motion of an archbishop, supported by the speeches of two 
bishops, of the Church of England, at once carried an address 
to the foot of the throne, praying that the Order in Council 
might be rescinded ! But, although ecclesiastical intole- 
rance was thus placed in the van of the aristoeratical force 
opposed to the Government, and rendered the hostility of 
that force still more formidable and dangerous, yet the 
Government was firm enough to persevere in its honourable 
career. The sphere of action, created by the first Order in 
Council, has since been gradually enlarged ; but is now found 
to be, in its very nature, wholly inadequate to the necessities 
of the country. 

Illegitimate births among the poor may be compared, as 
another indication of the moral condition of these agricultu- 
ral and manufacturing districts respectively. Tables in the 
Appendix to this chapter show, that, on the average of three 
years, 1849, 1850, and 1851, the number of poor relieved in 
the workhouses of our ten agricultural counties, on the 1st day 
of January, was 28,355, among whom 2601 were illegitimate 
children. The illegitimate children so relieved are, there- 
fore, in the agricultural counties, 1 in 10J of the whole 
number of chargeable paupers. In the manufacturing dis- 
trict, the corresponding total of paupers relieved was 13,687, 
of whom 741 only, or 1 in 19£, were illegitimate. The pro- 
portion of illegitimate births among the poor who receive 
parish relief is, therefore, nearly twice as great in the agri- 
cultural as in the manufacturing districts. 

But the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births, if we 
take all classes of society into account, is lower in these agri- 
cultural counties than it is in the manufacturing ; and it is 
not very much higher in these ten agricultural counties than 
the general average for all England. Notwithstanding the 
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large number of persons belonging to the class of paupers in 
the agricultural counties, and the excess of such births among 
that class, it still appears that if the whole number of ille- 
gitimate births be looked at, the agricultural counties are not 
very much worse, in tills respect, than the average of the 
whole country. This result, which will be apparent from a 
subjoined table*, might, perhaps, have been expected: and 
makes some, at least, of the social effects of the agricultural 
pauperism the more manifest and glaring. 

The causes of an excess of illegitimate births, among births 
m populous manufacturing counties, are, perhaps, sufficiently 
obvious. Such causes are abundantly pointed out and exem- 
plified by M. Villerme, in his “ Picture of the Physical and 
Moral Condition of the Workmen employed in the Cotton, 
Woollen, and Silk Manufacture; ”f and M. Moreau de Jonnes, 
in his excellent little book, “ Elements de Statistique,” { has 
given our three counties of Lancaster, Stafford, and the West 
Riding, as exhibiting the contrast between manufacturing 
and agricultural districts, in respect of the proportion of ille- 
gitimate births. 

In other countries the region of agriculture is almost 
exempt from this scourge of capital cities and of great and 
populous towns, whether manufacturing or commercial. 
Throughout many of the provinces of the Austrian monarchy, 
the proportion of illegitimate births diminishes, just as the 
rural and agricultural elements of society increase. Lower 
Austria contains the great imperial city, Vienna, and, there- 
fore, stands on a “ bad eminence,” and heads the list with a 



* See Appendix. 

f Villerme, Tableau de t Etat Physique et Moral des Curriers employes dans 
les Manufactures de Coton, de Laine, et de Soie. 

I Elements de Statistique, ch. x. p. S58. Here he states, as one of the 
causes of illegitimate births, “ Lc rapprochement intime on la promiscuity; que 
produisent forcemeat, entre les deux sexes, les traraux des manufactures." He 
subjoins, as a proof, a short table of illegitimate births in England. 



In Manufacturing Counties. 
Lancaster - - - 1 in 13 



Stafford - - - 1 „ 17 

York, W. R. - - 1 „ 18 



In Agricultural 
Bedford 
Hertford 
Cornwall 



Couutir*. 

- 1 in 30 

- 1 M 28 

- 1 ». 32 
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fearful proportion of more than one 
legitimate births. * 



Countries. 

Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Bohemia 

Moravia and Silesia 
Kuestenland - 
Tirol - 



illegitimate to three 

The Illegitimate are to 
the legitimate Births ill 
the proportion of 1 to 

2-8 

4- 4 

5- 4 

6 - 2 
14-7 
22-6 



In France, also, it is mainly in towns that illegitimate births 
occur. The country there is comparatively free from this 
great social evil. The proportion of illegitimate births to the 
whole population is, in the towns, 1 for 161 inhabitants ; and, 
in the country, 1 for 870 inhabitants. t In Sweden, the pro- 



* The table is calculated to one place of decimals only ; it is found in the 
official “ Tafcln itur Statistik der Oesterrcichischen Monarchic, fur die Jahre 
1845 nnd 1846.” Wien, 1850. 



f The legitimate and illegitimate births in France, in 1846, were as follows : 





Legitimate. 


Illegitimate. 


Total. 


Country ... 


781,841 


34,410 


816,251 


Town - 


131,999 


33,223 


167.22 2 


France - 


913,840 


69,633 


983,473 



Sec Morcan de Jonnos, Amuaire de f Economic Politique, fcc. pour 1 849. 



The following table is for 1846, in England, and for 1845 in Austria : 





Legitimate. 


Illegitimate. 


Tout 


England - 


534,096 


38,529 


572,625 


Austria (excluding Ix>m- 
bardy, Venice, Hun- 
pan', Transylvania, and 
the military frontier) - 


594,476 


97,280 


691,756 



These figures, for Austria, are taken from the official “ Tafcln zur Statistik der 
Oesterrcichischen Monarchic," published at Vienna in 1850. 
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portion of illegitimate births is three times as great in towns 
as in the country ; and, in the Netherlands, the difference in 
the proportion, in favour of the country district, is nearly as 
great.* 

In Lancashire, Staffordshire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire, not only is there this necessary preponderance of the 
town element of society ; but such causes of illegitimate 
births as arise from the exercise of manufacturing industry, 
on the grand scale, are also in full operation. 

Some of the causes of this excessive immorality of the 
pauper class in our agricultural counties will, probably, be fully 
explained, when we see what has been the effect of the law 
of settlement and removal on the cottage accommodation of the 
poor in the agricultural districts of England. 

Additional historical causes of a low standard of female 
virtue may, perhaps, be found in the injurious influences of 
the bastardy law, which, with a little occasional mitigation 
or change, has been in force in this country from the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Victoria. Those in- 
jurious influences will probably have been the more deeply 
felt in the more pauperised districts. Greatly, indeed, is it to 
be deplored that, throughout this agricultural district, such 
should be the condition and character of women, among a 
numerous class, in the society of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
among descendants of a people, with whom the domestic 
hearth was something sacred, and who based every legal 
right on the family relations; with whom, as with their 



If London be compared with Paris, or rather the metropolitan district with 
the department of the Seine, there is obtained : 





Total of 
Births in 1*44. 


Of which To- 
tal the Il- 
legitimate 
were 


Proportion 

Legitimate. 


of Births. 
Illegitimate. 


Metropolitan District 


60,240 


1,925 


9680 


3*20 


Department of the Seine 


40,005 


11,527 


5930 


4070 



Sec the Registrar General’s Sixth Annual Report. 

* Moreau do Jonniis, Elements de Sintittujue. p. 25S. 
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kindred races, the only crime that virtue could not forgive, 
was want of chastity * ; with whom, even freedom itself was 
forfeited by unchasteness f, and whose women could, one and 
all, submit to death rather than to dishonour.^ 

A proverb used by our kinsmen in Germany, shows that 
the feeling entertained respecting the value of female chastity, 
by the forefathers of the German race, still prevails among 
their descendants.§ 

Another painful characteristic of the pauper classes of Eng- 
land is, the enormous amount of insanity and idiocy which 
is found to .exist among them. The proportion of insane 
persons and idiots to the whole population in the favoured 
region of agricultural industry is truly frightful. 

That the physical suffering of the poor exceeds that of the 
other classes of society will be admitted ; and physical suffer- 
ing is a most powerful agent in producing disease of the 
brain and insanity. It is the poor, likewise, who are pecu- 
liarly exposed to the operation of some, at least, of the moral 
causes of insanity. 

Poverty alone directly produces a very large proportion of 
the whole number of cases of insanity which occur among the 



* Tacitus, Germania , xix. u Septa pudicitia agunt — publicaUe pudicitia? nulla 
Tenia ; non forma, non state, non opibus maritum invenerit — plusque ibi boni 
mores quam alibi bonce leges. Talent.” 

j J Grimm, Deutsche li edits Alterthiimer , p. 329. “ Richilda, qu« liber- 
tatcm suam fomicando polluit, amisit . . . filiae illorum liberee permaneant . . 
nisi forte adulterior vel fornicalione polluantur." Here, in England, our old 
Anglo-Saxon laws provided, among other things, on this subject, that any man 
having illicit intercourse, should forfeit communion with the Church, and that 
foreigners, for such misconduct, should depart from the land, “ with their goods, 
and with their sins.” Laws of Wihtraed, 3, 4. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 39. 

J All the women who had shared in the danger of the great battle, and 
became captives on the defeat of the Cimbrians, by Manus, sought of the 
conqueror, to have their chastity respected, and to be Assigned as serfs, to the 
Vestal Virgins: on the rejection of their petition, they all put themselves to 
death. Orosius v. 16., Floras, iii. 3., and Valerius Maximus. 

§ M Wer wissentlieh eine Geschandete nimmt, ist entweder ein Schelm, 
Oder w'ill einer werden.” See Hcrtius, De Parcrmiis Jurits , L 12. (in his 
Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 273.) A curious Academical Dissertation was published iu 
the year 1717, entitled “ Dissertatio Juridica qua Doctrina Vulgaris Maiorem a 
Feminis, quam a Viria, requireus castitatem, sub exnmen reuocatur.” 
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indigent poor. The fatal link between poverty and insanity, 
was noticed long ago, and by no less profound an observer of 
all causes of human happiness and misery, than Shakspeare : 
“ My lord, this is a poor mad soul : she hath been in good case ; 
and the truth is, poverty hath distracted her.”* A greater 
number of the inmates of the county asylums, at Wake- 
field, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and at Hanwell, 
in Middlesex, says Sir William Ellis f, are sent there from 
distressed circumstances, than from any other moral cause. 
“ These cases generally occur amongst married persons. 
Parents, in addition to their own personal sufferings, from 
want of the common necessaries of life, are continually en- 
during the most painful anxiety, from seeing their children, 
who look up to them for support, undergoing the same pri- 
vations, without being able to afford them any relief. It is a 
lamentable fact, that the most frequent instances of insanity, 
from this cause, are amongst the honest and industrious. A 
poor man, who has been in the habit of maintaining his 
family in respectability, has been, from depression in trade or 
some untoward circumstances, thrown out of employment, or 
not able, with his utmost exertions, to earn what has been 
sufficient for the bare sustenance of his wife and children. 
He has been unwilling to apply to the parish for assistance ; 
or, when driven there by absolute necessity, has received such 
a scanty pittance from a harsh and unfeeling overseer, as 
barely to enable him to drag on a miserable existence with a 
body emaciated from want The brain, participating in this 
general weakness, is no longer able to endure the high state 
of action into which it is thrown by anxiety, without having 
its functions injured.” It appears that exposure to cold, 
which, in most constitutions, produces inflammation of the 
lungs, or rheumatism, is, not unfrequently, the immediate 
cause of insanity, in those who have a great predisposition to 
disease of the brain. “ Much of the insanity amongst the 

* Shakspeare’s King Henry IV., part ii. act it sc. 1. 

f A Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms , Causes , and Treatment of Insanity , by 
Sir W. C. Ellis, M. D. 8vo. London, 1838. 
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agricultural labourers,” adds the same author, “ is to be traced 
to their exposure to cold, and to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
combined with their poverty and their indifferent diet. Not 
only do we find that the exposure to partial cold, and checked 
perspiration, are causes of insanity, but such a sympathy 
seems to exist between the brain and the skin, that, in some 
individuals, when a cutaneous eruption has been repelled, a 
seton or an issue dried up, or an old ulcer healed too rapidly, 
the disease has been transferred to that organ, and has pro- 
duced insanity in some cases, paralysis in others.” “ This 
state of poverty, too, is not only a source from which the 
disease first originates, but it very frequently is the cause of 
relapses. Removal from the scenes of misery which have 
been so painfully felt, and occupying the mind with other ob- 
jects, aided by the influence of good diet, have often produced 
very salutary effects in a short time, and ultimately restored 
the patients to sanity. A return to the poverty which they 
had left, has, however, in many instances, brought on fresh 
attacks almost immediately.” 

The number of insane and idiot paupers in these agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties respectively will be 
found in the Appendix to this chapter. On the 1st January, 
1847, the whole number in England and Wales was 18,065, 
or 1 in 880 on the population of 15,906,741 ; in the manu- 
facturing counties the number was only 2717, or 1 in 1112 
on the population of 3,031,699; while on the same day, in 
the ten agricultural counties, the number was actually 3107 
on a population of 2,330,944, or 1 in 740; a proportion far 
above the average of all England, and exceeding that of the 
manufacturing counties by nearly 50 per cent. 

What a picture is this of the social condition of a wealthy 
agricultural region, unrivalled in its fertility ! 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here ! 

Again, it will be found, there is a striking contrast between 
the labouring agriculturist in England and in France. In 
the latter country, in the year 1844, the whole number of the 
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insane poor, out of a population of 35,401,761, was 12,286.* 
The six departments of the Seine, Seine Inferieure, Douches 
du Rhone, Rhone, Nord and Calvados (including, as they do, 
not only Paris and its neighbourhood, but the chief districts 
of manufacturing and commercial industry), with a dense 
population of 4,714,703 inhabitants, supply no less than 
4124, or nearly one-third of the whole number of the 
12,286 insane poor of all France; in the remaining depart- 
ments of agricultural industry, with their 30,687,058 inhabi- 
tants, arc found only 8162, as the corresponding number of 
their insane poor.f In the region of great cities and commerce, 
the insane are, therefore, nearly as 1 in 1000, while in a like 
region in England, they are only 1 in 1112. But in the 
fields of agriculture in France, the insane poor are no more 
than 1 in 3759, while our corresponding English proportion 
is 1 in 740. It follows, therefore, that a great commercial 
district with us, suffers less from insanity, than a like district 
of France ; but the proportion of our agricultural population, 
as subjected to this greatest of all human sufferings, is five 
times as great as that of the agricultural population of France. 
And yet the physical organization of the human race is much 
the same in France, as it is hi England ; and the aspect of 
nature, cultivated by the hand of man here, is, at least, as 
pleasing to look on as it is across the Channel. 

It is impossible not to see, or fear, that the unequal dis- 
tribution of landed property, the progressive extinction of the 
class of small proprietors, the creation of a vast proletarian 
population, and the neglect of the State to make public pro- 
vision for tbe education of all members of the community, as 
well as the law of settlement of the poor, may have been con- 
nected with the development of pauperism, and the other 
social evils which are so rife in the agricultural districts of 
England. 

* Of this number 10,621 were lodged in public establishments: in “asilcs 
publics” 6060, and in “ quartiers des les hospices” 4621 ; and only 1605 in 
private houses. 

f Sec table in Appendix ; it is founded on figures which have the stamp 
of officiul authority, and are to be found in the Annuare du Bureau ties Lon - 
yitudes for 1851, and Dc Wattcville, EtaUisscmenta dc Bien fa i nance. 
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It must be owned that most of the land throughout these 
ten agricultural counties is the property of a small number of 
proprietors, and is cultivated by farmers, each of whom 
occupies a large holding. In these “ happy fields ” there are 
nearly nine agricultural labourers for every occupier of land*, 
and “la grande propridte,” throughout the whole district, 
seeks to obtain for itself all the pecuniary benefit which can 
be derived from “ la grande culture.” These most pauperised 
regions of the land are unquestionably those in respect of 
which it may be said that the consolidation of farms here, 
just like the establishment of great manufactories elsewhere, 
indicates an improvement in the economy of labour ; that, in 
the country of great farms, with a given amount of labour, a 
larger quantity of food and other commodities is now brought 
to market than formerly : and that such economy of labour 
somewhat lessens the cost of production. Be it so. “ And let 
the economy of labour be valued at what it is worth ; but “ let 
us not omit to inquire at the same time, whether other and 
higher considerations are not involved in the question.” f 

Perhaps it is of little use to look at the condition of the 
labouring classes in other countries, with a view to judging 
of our own. In France, Belgium, and Switzerland, and in 
many other parts of Europe, the peasant proprietor largely 
occupies the place of our labourer as a tiller of the soil. In 
the vast agricultural region of France, our miserable prole- 
tarian class can hardly be said to exist ; for the length and 
breadth of the land is cultivated by its four millions of pro- 
prietors, aided by their families. More self-respect, more 
prudence, later marriages, and a very slow increase of popu- 
lation, are there the characteristics of that great change in their 
social condition, which was effected some sixty years ago ; 

* See the Occupation Abstract ofthe census of 1831. Much fuller information 
than has heretofore been given, respecting the occupation of land in England, 
and other relations of the land to those who live on it, is to be expected from 
the able hands to which the returns of the census of 1851 are confided. 

f See Mr. Barton’s essay, On the Influence of the Subdivision of the Soil on 
the Moral and Physical Well-being of the People of England and Wales, pub- 
lished in the “ Journal of the Statistical Society of London,” March, 1850. 
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and, with trifling exceptions, it may be said, that, throughout 
France, it is only in towns that it has been found necessary 
to organise any substantial administration of public relief to 
the poor. 

The result of an inquiry into the condition of the labouring 
classes, and the provision for the relief of the poor in Holland 
and Belgium, instituted by direction of the English Govern- 
ment in 1838, threw additional light on the condition of 
peasant proprietors and occupiers of small farms. 

The various duties cast on the small cultivators call for 
the constant exercise of industry, skill, and foresight; “and 
to these qualities,” says Mr. Nicholls *, “ they add a rigid eco- 
nomy, habitual sobriety, and a contented spirit, which finds its 
chief gratification beneath the domestic roof, from which the 
father of the family rarely wanders in search of excitement 
abroad. It was most gratifying to observe the comfort dis- 
played in the whole economy of the households of these small 
cultivators, and the respectability in which they lived. As 
far as I could learn, there is no tendency to the subdivision 
of the small holdings.” Mr. Senior also, in his able and com- 
pendious survey of the provision for the poor, and of the 
condition of the labouring classes f, points out the striking 
contrast between the economical situation of the labouring 
population in England and in most other countries of Europe 
in which the English principle of acknowledging a right in 
every person to support at the public expense has been 
adopted. While, with us, the class of labourers without 
property, as Mr. Senior justly observes, constitutes the bulk 
of English society, it forms the small minority of that of the 
North of Europe. After pointing out that a very large 
portion of the whole labouring population in Norway, Den- 
mark, Schleswig-Holstein, Sweden, Wurtemburg and Bavaria, 
consists of landowners, Mr. Senior concludes (p. 87.), “ It 
is probable, therefore, that the class of persons who, in the 

* Third Report of G. Nicholls, Esq., containing the Result of Enquiries, &c. 
dated 5th May, 1838, p. 167. 

f Senior, Statement of the Provision for the Poor and of the Condition of 
the Labouring Classes in a considerable Portion of America and Europe, Lon- 
don, 1835. 
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North of Europe and Germany, would be exposed to the 
temptation of applying for public relief, if it were granted on 
the same terms as in England, would be a small minority, 
and would be, perhaps, a seventh or a fifth, or at most a 
third, instead of three-fourths, or even a larger proportion of 
the whole community.” 

M. Chateauvieux, in his valuable paper communicated to the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the poor law in 1833, points 
out very forcibly the wide difference in the condition of the 
French agricultural labourer, generally a proprietor of land, 
and that miserable class of men in England.* 

The late Dr. Channing also seems to have looked on our 
plutocratical institutions as the cause of much of the social 
evil of our present condition. In his “ Duty of Free States ” he 
dwells largely on the deep-seated evils of English pauperism. 
“ To a man who looks with sympathy and brotherly regard 
on the mass of the people, who is chiefly interested in the 
‘ lower classes,’ England must present much which is re- 
pulsive. The condition of the lower orders at the present 
moment is a mournful commentary on English institutions 
and civilisation. The multitude are depressed in that country 
to a degree of ignorance, want, and misery, that must touch 
every heart not made of stone. In the civilised world there 
are few sadder spectacles than the contrast now presented in 
Great Britain, of unbounded wealth and luxury with the 
starvation of thousands and ten thousands, crowded into cellars 
and dens without ventilation or light, compared with which the 
wigwam of the Indian is a palace. Misery, famine, brutal de- 
gradation in the neighbourhood and presence of stately man- 
sions, which ring with gaiety and dazzle with pomp and un- 
bounded profusion, shock us as no other wretchedness does ; 
and this is not an accidental, but an almost necessary, effect of 
the spirit of aristocracy and the spirit of trade acting intensely 
together. It is a striking fact that the private charity of 
England, though almost incredible, makes little impression 
on this mass of misery ; thus teaching the rich and titled to 

* F. L. de Chateauvieux, Recherche* sur la Situation Comparative dee Vuuvrca 
en France et en Angleterre. Foreign Communications, p. 21. F. 
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be ‘just before being generous,’ and not to look to private 
munificence as a remedy for the evils of selfish institutions.” 
Nothing certainly can be more utterly desperate than the 
condition of the English agricultural labourer : to him, “ hope 
never comes, that comes to all.” Mr. Twisleton, an Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner, says of him, “ Even if he has tran- 
scendant abilities, he has scarcely any prospect of rising in the 
world, and of becoming a small farmer. He commences his 
career as a weekly labourer, and the probability is, whatever 
may be his talents and industry, that as a weekly labourer 
he will end his days. If he cherishes the ambition of becom- 
ing a small farmer, his wisest course is to emigrate to Canada 
or New South W ales, or some other of the colonies, where 
alone he can put forth his energies, for the attainment of that 
object, with a reasonable prospect of success.” * 

The writer of an able article in a leading periodical, hope- 
ful enough in his view of the condition and prospects of the 
rest of our society, admits and deplores the distressed and 
impoverished condition of the agricultural labourer over 
many parts of England ; and justly looks upon this feature in 
our social state “ with almost more anxiety than any other,” 
because “ an air of wretchedness and of inability to rise 
would here appear to be a characteristic of a whole section of 
our population.” f 

There is an utter want of all provision for a rainy day 
among the whole of this unhappy class of our community; 
they live literally from hand to mouth ; tlieir immediate and 
general recurrence to the poor-rate equally arises with a 
season of drought in the summer and with one of frost in the 
winter. On the 1st May, 1845, the Poor Law Commissioners 
state, “ The year since the 1st May, 1844, has, on the 
whole, been favourable to the poorer classes of this country. 
In the manufacturing districts, the demand for labour has been 
extensive and constant; and even the iron and coal districts, 
which were the last to recover from the general depression, 
were prosperous during the last twelve months. The drought 

• Sanitary Inquiry, England, “ Local Report*,” 1842, p. 142. 
f Edinburgh Review, vol. xciii. p. 323. 
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of last summer, and the length and severity of the cold during 
the last winter, were unfavourable to the employment of agri- 
cultural labourers ; but we rejoice to say, that the number of 
rural unions in which difficulty arose from the applications of 
unemployed able-bodied men, was not considerable.” * Though 
the difficulty alluded to was not considerable, and though 
the relief of the poor throughout England and W ales for the 
parochial year, 1845, scarcely differed from that of the 
previous year, yet there was a wide contrast in the effects of 
the excessive heat and cold on the working classes of the 
manufacturing and the agricultural counties. A table con- 
taining six manufacturing and twelve agricultural counties, 
published in the Twelfth Annual Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, exhibits some of the results of the season, 
1844-5. 

The decrease in expenditure, for the second year, in the 
manufacturing counties, varies from 5 to 12£ per cent., and 
the corresponding increase, in the agricultural counties, was 
just as great 

The Poor Law Commissioners observe f, “ It will be per- 
ceived, upon an inspection of this table, that the diminution 
has chiefly occurred in the manufacturing, and the increase in 
the agricultural districts. Thus, whilst in the West Riding 
of York, an important seat of manufacture, there was a de- 
crease of 11 per cent., in the East Riding, which is purely 
agricultural, there was an increase of 1 per cent This 
difference was mainly owing to the fact stated in our last 
Annual Report (par. 23.), that whereas the demand for labour 
in the manufacturing districts was extensive and constant 
during the parochial year, 1845, an interruption in the em- 
ployment of the agricultural labourers was caused by the 
drought in the summer of 1844, and the length and severity 
of the cold during the winter of 1844-5.” 

A subjoined table £ exhibits the contrast between the paro- 
chial years 1844 and 1845 in our ten agricultural counties, and 

* Eleventh Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1845, p. 9. 

t Twelfth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1846, p. 2. 

J See Appendix. 
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shows the effect produced there, under the influence of these 
alternations of excessive heat in the summer, and cold in the 
winter, in the latter year. It is distressing to see how soon 
the wretched agricultural labourer is withered up by the 
drought, and frozen by the cold. 

Assuming that the laws preventing the alienation and divi- 
sion of real property, have had some share in inflicting on 
England the evils of its existing pauperism, there is no doubt 
on my mind, and I think it may be shown to demonstration, 
that all those evils have been greatly aggravated by the law 
of settlement and removal of the poor, and will be greatly 
mitigated by the repeal of that law. 

My reader has now before him the whole of a very im- 
perfect sketch of the pauperism of England, as it exists in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and of some of the 
causes by which it has been produced. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROVISION FOR THE POOR TILL THE 
REFORMATION. 

Est dives, inquit, non nego, 

Habetque nostra Ecclesia 
Opumque et auri plurimum, 

Nec quisqnam in orbe est ditior — 

Yen turn ad sacratum januam : 

Stabant catena: paupcruni, 

Inculta visa e.xnmina : 

Fragor rogantum tollitur. Pbodentius. 

Among the many great changes, which the spread of Chris- 
tianity, introduced into the manners and laws of the Roman 
world, that which concerned the relief and support of the 
poor, holds a prominent place. What is now emphatically 
called Christian charity, man’s love of his neighbour, may be 
said to have been unknown, in ancient Rome, until Chris- 
tianity became, under Constantine, the avowed public religion 
of the State. The light so long shining in darkness, that at 
first comprehended it not, at length enabled men to see the 
deformity of some parts of that system of law and manners, 
which prevailed. Scarcely had Constantine assumed the 
imperial purple, when he issued the first of a series of 
legislative provisions, destined soon to form the poor law of 
the empire.* 

* The earliest poor law of ancient Romo may be said to have been the la 
fmmentaria of the younger Gracchus, which lasted much longer than the 
agrarian law of Tiberius Gracchus, but, as it seems, was ultimately repealed, and 
a more limited provision made, by a law of M. Octavius, passed a. u. c. 687. 
Great abuses, however, crept into the administration of this latter law, as is 
likely to be the case with any national provision, and as was found to occur, on 
a grand scale, under our own frumentarian law, passed a few years ago, for the 
relief of starving Ireland, and in the ateliers nationaux of 1848, in Paris. It is 
only after the accession of Constantine that the provision for the relief of the 
poor, at Rome, becomes fit for comparison with modern legislation on the 
subject. The previous Roman poor law had merely ensured rations of food to 
idle citizens r who looked down on all industrial pursuits, and left them to be 
followed by slaves. 
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This duty of providing and administering relief for the 
poor, was, in the first instance, undertaken by the Christian 
State ; but was soon transferred to the Church ; and the very 
ample endowment of the clergy seems, to a great extent, to 
have been bestowed for the purpose of enabling them to per- 
form this primary and paramount duty. The administration 
of relief to the poor, which, at first, had been superintended 
by the civil officers of the State, was now placed wholly 
in the hands of bishops and priests. In this transfer is to be 
found one of many sources of that immense wealth, which, 
in the course of a few centuries, the clergy accumulated 
throughout both the Eastern and the Western Empire ; and 
in this source, too, appears also to be found the chief origin 
of that payment of tithes which, after being received for a few 
centuries, by the clergy, as a gift, was ultimately converted 
into a legal burden on the laity ; and which, at one period, 
was claimed not only in respect of land, but of the annual 
income derived from every art, trade, or profession, that man 
or woman could exercise. * 

From the age of Constantine, we find an organisation of 
public charity, in which Church and State united their efforts, 
to provide for pauperism ; hospitals, poor-houses, orphan- 
houses, and other similar establishments, were erected, and 
richly endowed, in all the chief cities of the empire, and the 

• u Do militia, do ncgotio, do artificio reddc decimas, H were the words of 
St. Augustine (see below, p. 143.) j and, according to Fra Paolo, in his Treatise 
delle Matcrie Bencficiaric, the Canonists say that the beggar is bound to pay 
tithe of all that he receives : 44 e che la meretricc e tenuta a pagar la decima del 
guadagno mcretricio 1 ” So much for clerical aggression, as manifested by the 
Canonists. The attempt of the clerical tithcowner to tax mere income, was 
never generally allowed. A somewhat similar claim has been brought forward 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, on belialf of the lay landowners, for 
whom it is sought now, in England, to throw the burden of maintaining their 
poor from off their own shoulders. Impotent and miserable is this endeavour, 
to convert local poor-rates into a general burden ; and by imposing a new tax 
on the industry of the producing classes of the community, to keep up, on a 
level with war prices, the rental of landowners. Such a scheme for relieving 
landowners from the burden of pauperism (to whatever extent the proposed 
change of system might increase the absolute amount of that burden), needs no 
refutation or comment. Its advocates have chosen their position. 

44 Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda o passa I” 
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clergy everywhere became overseers and relieving officers of 
the poor. 

To write the history of the poor, to give an account of the 
mode of their support, for about a thousand years after the 
establishment, under Constantine, of Christianity, as the 
public religion of the State, would be little less than to write 
a continuous chapter in the history of the Church itself. Such 
a chapter would show how constantly it was deemed to be the 
duty, and was the practice of the Church, to administer all the 
relief, that was administered to the destitute poor during this 
long period. 

An attempt will be made to state some of the more promi- 
nent facts of this history, in itself highly interesting to the 
student, both of ecclesiastical and legal antiquities : and the 
attempt, it is thought, will also serve to give a clearer idea of 
the principle which lies at the basis of all our pauper legisla- 
tion.* 

The two constitutions of Constantine, with which the im- 
perial legislation on this subject commences, are contained in 
a title of the Theodosian Code, “ De alimentis quae inopcs 
parentes de publico petere debent.” They are deserving 
of consideration. The first, promulgated A. D. 315, relates 
to Italy ; the second, promulgated seven years later, relates 
to Africa. Shortly before the issuing of each law, cala- 
mities, likely to have produced much poverty and distress in 
those respective regions, had occurred. The prevalence of 
unusual destitution and suffering in Ireland a few years ago, 
facilitated, if it did not cause, the adoption of a poor law for 
that country. Similar destitution and suffering, caused or 
aggravated by bad harvests and a high price of com, led to 
great changes in the poor law of England, first under 
Charles II., in 1662, and, afterwards, under George III., 
in 1795. 

The first of these imperial provisions was limited to the 

* The familiar provision of the statute of Elizabeth, under which, in England, 
churchwardens are, by virtue of their office, overseers of the poor of the eccle- 
siastical district, the parish, and the common application of statutory penalties 
to the relief of the poor, are existing effects of this principle. 
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case of parents whose children were a burden to them. 
In the downward progress of the Empire, indigence, which 
became very general, and often made it difficult, and some- 
times impossible, for the parent to support his child, had led 
to the continuance of that practice of infanticide, which, 
before the spread of Christianity, so largely prevailed in the 
ancient world. * The State now provided food and clothing 
for the child, which its parent was unable to bring up.f 

An absolute state provision was thus made, for saving 
the life, and ensuring the maintenance, of every poor and 
helpless infant, that, but for the humanity of the law, would, 
in the then degradation and pauperism of the proletarian 
class, have been put to death, or exposed on the soil of 
a wealthy territorial aristocracy. The learned Gothofredus 
reminds his reader that the practice against which provision 
was then made, is earnestly denounced by Christian writers, 
especially by Tertullian ; and appropriately adds, that Lac- 
tantius, the preceptor of the heir-apparent to the empire, was 
inscribing to Constantine, at the very time of the publication of 
this law, the work which has come down to us. In the sixth 
book of that work, we find a passage deserving of being com- 
pared with the very words of the Emperor. $ 



* Perhaps tho infanticide which so long prevailed in ancient Rome was in 
the mind of the poet when he described the voice and cry which first attracted 
the attention of tineas on his descent into the pagan Orcus : 

“ Continuo audita) voces, vagitus et ingens, 

Infantnmque anima* flentes in limine primo, 

Quos dulcis vitae exsortes, ct ab ubere raptos, 

Abstulit ntra dies, et funere mersit acerbo.” 

f Cod. Thcod. xi. 27. 1. “Per omnes civitates Italitc proponatur lex, qua! 
parcntum manus a parricidio arccat, votumque vertat in melins — nt si quia 
parens adferat snbolem, quam pro paupertate educare non possit, nec in 
alimentis, nec in veste inpertienda tardetur, cum educatio nascentis infantis 
morns ferre non possit : ad tjuam ran et Jiscnm nostrum et rem privatum indiscreta 
jussimus prabtre obsequia” 

| Lactantius, I>iv. Inst. vi. 20. “Ergo, inquit, ne illud quidem conccdi 
aliquis cxistimet, ut recens natos liccat ohlidert , qiue vcl maxima est impietas. — 
Non possunt innoccntcs cxistimari, qui viscera sua in pnedam conibus objiciunt, 
et quantum in ipsis est, crudelius nccant, quam si strangulasscnt. — Tam igitur 
nefarium est exponere quam necarc. At enim Parricidte facultatum augustias 
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In the year 322, the same Emperor extended his benevolent 
solicitude to the cause of children of more mature age, and 
provided, for such as were in danger of being sold by their 
parents, that those who had no property, and could not 
support their children, should receive, from the local au- 
thorities, such an allowance as might be requisite. The 
Emperor thought it repugnant to Christian morals that any 
man should be permitted by the State either to die or to 
commit a crime from starvation.* 

It is greatly to be feared that in the present day, in our 
own country, the practice of infanticide, so justly denounced 
by the first Christian emperor as repugnant to every Christian 
principle and feeling, has again, from the degradation and 
poverty of our poorer classes, become a very prevalent crime. 
It occurred to me to be engaged as counsel, at the York 
assizes, a few years ago, in prosecuting a man charged with 
the murder of his infant child ; the only motive for the deed 
was the prospect of obtaining, on the child’s death, a small 
sum of money from a burial club. The death of two other 
children, of the same unhappy father, had been previously 
brought about, probably in a similar way and from a like 
motive, without any suspicion being excited against him. 
Within the last few years, similar cases have been the sub- 
ject of criminal prosecution in other counties. It appears 
also to be quite clear that, at the present day, the average 
mortality of such children of the poorer classes, as are 
members of burial clubs, is decidedly higher than the 
average mortality of all other children in their neighbour- 
hoods. A mournful proof this of the necessity of some 
provision in England for imparting the blessings of education 
to the now wholly uneducated classes of the community, and 



conquerantnr, nec sc pluribus liberia educandia mfficerc posse prart aidant, 
quasi vero aut facilitates in potestate sint possidentium, aut non qnotidie Dcus 
cx divitibus paupercs, et ex pauperibus divites faciat* 

* Cod. Thcod. xi. 27. 2. rt Univcrsis quos adverterint in egestato miserabili 
constitutes, stipem necessariam lanjiantur : atque cx horreis substantiom protinus 
tribu&nt conpctcntera. Abhorret erttm nostris moribus ut qucmquam fame confici , 
vel ad indignum /acinus prorumpere. concedamvs” 
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for doing something, at the same time, towards improving 
the physical conditions of their existence.* 

The Roman jurisprudence regarded, with some jealousy, 
the acquisition of property by ecclesiastical and other cor- 
porations f ; and, in the case of dispositions to take effect 
after death, it was only the privileged priesthood of certain 
pre-eminently honoured gods and goddesses, to whom the 
piety or superstition of a dying man was permitted to 
make any bequest of his property. J As early as the 
year 321, the Emperor Constantine granted a similar per- 
mission in favour of the Church : it could hardly be thought 
unreasonable to grant to the Christian clergy the same 
privilege which had been long enjoyed by a considerable 
class of the heathen priesthood. § But when the ancient 
temple of Didymean Apollo, or Ephesian Diana, was now 
replaced by the church of St Sebastian, or the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the Christian ecclesiastics became mere stewards of their 
temporal possessions ; all of which were intended by the State 
to be administered in relieving the poor. And if a clergy- 
man, either by the exercise of parsimony, or industry of his 
own, or by any other provision, became possessed of property, 

* Dr. Lyon Playfair’s valuable Report on the Sanatory Condition of large 
Towns in Lancashire, contains ample evidence of the general prevalence of 
practical infanticide among the large class of children, whose deaths ensure 
payments from burial clubs. A great part of the present excessive low average 
of duration of the life of our working classes, is owing to the vast number of 
deaths, in infancy, which occur among their children. In the town of Liverpool 
alone upwards of one thousand coffins are provided yearly for the pauper burials 
of young children: see Dr. Playfair’s Report, p. 76.; Appendix to Second 
Report of Commissioners for Inquiry, &c. 1 848. 

f Diocletian and Maximian, L 8. C. vi. 24. 44 Collegium, si nullo speciali 
privilegio subnixum sit, hereditatem capere non posse, dubinm non est.” 

X Ulpian, Fr. Tit. xxi. 86. 44 Dcos heredes instituere non possumus, pneter 

eos, quos senatusconsulto, constitution! bus principum, instituere conccssum est : 
sicuti Jovem Tarpcium, ApoUincm Didymaeum, Martem in Gallia, Minervam 
Iliensem, Qerculem Gaditanum, Dianam Ephesiom, Matrem Dcoruin Sipy- 
leusem, quse Smynte colitur, et Cfelestem Satincnsem Carthaginis.” 

§ Constantinus, 1. i. C. de Sacrosanctis Eccleaiis. 44 Habeat unus quisque 
liccntiam sanctissimo venerobilique concilio, dccedens bonorum quod optaverit 
relinquere, et non sint cassa judicia ejus.” The same law is preserved in the 
Theodosian Code, xvi. 2. 4., where sec the judicious and learned commenta- 
tions of Gothofredus. 
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the law expressly required it to be applied to the use of the 
poor.* 

In the legislation of the Christian emperors, strictly eccle- 
siastical institutions were soon associated with poor-houses 
(ptochotrophia, ptochia), hospitals (xenodochia), infirmaries 
(nosocomia), and orphan-houses (orphanotrophia), as objects 
of the imperial solicitude ; and it appears, by the Code of 
Justinian, that the charitable provision for the poor, and for 
orphans, under ecclesiastical management, was invested with 
the same privileges, as guarded bequests, or endowments, in 
favour of Holy Church herself, f The immediate govern- 
ment of all such institutions being entrusted to the inferior 
clergy, the due performance of the resulting duties, which 
must have been both varied and important, was provided for 
by the control of the bishop, to whom the administrators of 
every form of public charity were made accountable by Jus- 
tinian. J 

The claims of charity, when its administration was thus 
wholly confided to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, could hardly 

* This was established, a. d. 357, by Constantins and Julian : the imperial 
constitution, addressed to “Felix, Bishop of Rome," is preserved in the Theo- 
dosian Code, xvi. 2. 14. “ Si quid enim, vel parsimonia, vel provisione, vel 
mercutura, honcstati tamen conscia, congcsserint (clerici), in usum pauperum 
a tque egentium ministrari oportet : aut id quod ex eorundem Ergasteriis, vel 
Tabemis conquiri potuerit, et colligi, collcctum id religionis asstiment lucrum/* 
Another Constitution (L 10. of the same title) provides, that the clergy should 
not cany on any gainful trade : “ Cum certum sit, qurcstus, quos ex tabernaculis 
atquc ergasteriis colligunt, pauperibus profuturo * ." 

f C. i. 3. Do Episcopis et Clericis, 1. 35. 44 Omnibus privileges, qu® cadem 
sancta ecclesia, vel nunc adipiscitur, vel postca merehitur, perpetuo potiri pictatis 
intuitu decernimus." A constitution of the Emperor Justiuian, authorises certain 
donations to be made in favour of Holy Church, and of poor-houses, orphan- 
houses, foundling hospitals, infirmaries, and the indigent poor, without the 
observance of those legal forms which were needed in other cases. Cod. i. 2, 
Dc Sacrosanctis Ecelcsiis xix. “ Vel in sanctam ecclcsiarn. vel in xenodochium , 
vel in nasocomium, vel in orphanotropbium , vel in ptochot/ ophium, vel in geronto* 
corinium , vel in brephotrophium , vel in ipsos paupere 

J Justin. Novell, cxxxiv. Dc Sanctissimis Episcopis, c. 23. “ (Economos autem, 
et xcnodochos, et nosocomos, et ptochotrophos , et aliorum venerabilium Incur um 
gubematores, et alios omnes clcricos jubemus, pro creditis sibi gubemationibus, 
upud propriutn opiscopum, cui subjacent convcniri, ct rationcm su» gubema- 
tionis faccrc," &c. 
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fail to acquire some additional influence on the feelings and 
liberality of the public ; and the Church probably found its 
power increased in various ways by the great addition to its 
temporal possessions which this trusteeship soon facilitated. 
The Novels of Justinian show, that the State was willing 
to open the door as wide as possible to the influx of wealth 
into the Church. If any pious testator left all his worldly 
possessions “ to Christ,” without designating who, in the 
world, was to enjoy their temporal proceeds, the imperial 
legislator provided that the bequest should belong to the 
church of the testator’s place of domicile. But here, again, 
we are reminded of the condition on which Church property 
was held, namely, that the proceeds should be distributed 
among the poor, “ ea tamen lege, ut totum illud, quod inde 
consequatur, pauperiltus eroget .” 

The Emperor Anastasius imposed restrictions on the 
alienation of real property or income, by churches, monasteries, 
and the various establishments for the relief of the poor." 
These provisions show that such establishments had not only 
grown up along with the Church, by which they were pro- 
tected and governed, but had acquired fixed property, suffi- 
cient to make them, equally with the Church itself, an object 
of legislation. 

According to the law of the Roman Empire, as it seems to 
have existed for many centuries after Christianity became 
the established religion of the State, all fines imposed on the 
clergy, and even on lay offenders in causes ecclesiastical, were 
applied exclusively to the relief of the poor. The first 
occasion which appears. to have given rise to the general pro- 
vision, substituting the poor in the place of the imperial trea- 
sury, was that of an appeal by the Bishop Chronopius, under 

* Anastasias, C. i. 2. Do Sacrosanetis Ecclcsiis, xvii. In the ease of monas- 
teries, the alienation could not be allowed without the consent of the abbots and 
the monks ; they were to be present (vdjwivcu) j and in the case of the poor- 
houses, the governor, officials, and the poor were to be present, so that that might 
prevail which pleased the majority, S<rr* xpart Tv rh TOO sA«(o <tiv ipernov, with tho 
consent of tho bishop, awaivovvros sal tou irurnitov run riwaav t tv off tovto 
ain 'Tjftts tori ylvtcrdat. 
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Valentinian, Valerius, and Gratian, a.d. 369. The bishop 
failed in his appeal, and was condemned in the ordinary fine ; 
and “ Chronopius’s case ” gave rise to the general law, which 
is still preserved in the Theodosian Code*, and which was 
also inserted, in a mutilated form, by Tribonian, in his com- 
pilation under Justinian. f 

The collection of ecclesiastical constitutions, published by 
Justellus, contains several Greek texts, which show the pre- 
valence, throughout the Eastern Empire, of this application 
of fines imposed on the clergy. { And the poor appear to 
have received the proceeds of such fines under barbarian 
kings in the West of Europe, as well as under the emperors 
in the East. Athalaric, remitting to ecclesiastical authority 
the decision of all causes in which a clergyman was concerned, 
and visiting the contempt of that authority by a heavy pe- 
nalty, expressly subjoins that the penalty is to be distributed 
among the poor. § 

Enough has been said to give a general notion of the course 
of the imperial legislation, both in the West and in the East, 
during many centuries. Let us now turn, for a moment, to 
the origin of tithes, and see to what extent, according to the 
language of fathers and councils of the Church, the receipt of 
tithes by the clergy, was intended, throughout all Christen- 

• Codex Theodos. xi. 36.20. “Quoniom Chronopius, ex Antistite idem 
fuit in too, qui fuerat in Septuaginta Episcoporum ante judicio, ct cam sen- 
tentiam provocatione suspendit, a qua non oportuit provocare, argentariam 
multom, qnam hujusmodi facto sauctio general is inponit, cogatur expendero. 
Hoc autem, nonjuco nostro volumus aecedere, sed his gui indigent fidclitcr rrogari. 
Quod in bac causa, ct ceteris Ecclesiastic is, fiat.” 

fCit (l)e Kpiecopali audientin) 2. 

t Justclli, Bibliotheca Juris Canonici Vetcris, tom. it p. 1273. ’Ehr stph 
rcActar t Idjtpov yArjptttbl IkkoAcVctcu, rrjy wpiepiyyjr eoinov TOud/y S rplaKOI oif 
AapSaya wap' airrov aAAd roit vtvrjfft htayiptrai: the fisc does not receive 
the fine from him (the clergyman), but it is distributed to the poor. The other 
passages arc at p. 1270. and p. 1273. of the same volume. They are all indi- 
cated by Gothofredus, in his commentary on the text above cited from the 
Theodosian Code. 

§ Cassiodorus, Var. TiiL 24. p. 136. “Decern librarum aiui dispendio 
feriatur ; qua: a Tahiti ms Sacrarmn Largitionum protinus cxactttl, per manua 
scope memorati Antistitis panperibus erogentur.” 
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dom, to be subservient to the performance of their office of 
relieving the poor. 

Tithe, itself, in its original institution among Christians, 
appears to have been, not so much a tribute to the clergy, as 
a charitable offering to the poor. St Jerome, writing from 
Palestine to Pope Damasus at Rome, about the year 382, 
speaks of the possessions of the clergy as belonging wholly 
to the poor ; and shows that tithes and oblations were, in 
part, appropriated to maintaining hospitals, xenodochia. He 
says, expressly, that such clergymen as cannot support 
themselves, from property of parents or relations, may be 
maintained out of the property of the Church; but that 
those clergymen who are under no such necessity, are guilty 
of sacrilege, if they consume the substance of the poor, for 
whom the Church seems to have been considered as a mere 
trustee.* 

Another father of the Church, St. Augustine, more than 
once makes the clear and undisputed duty of the Church to 
relieve the poor, the ground of his earnest appeals to the laity 
to give tithes to the clergy. The misery and starvation of 
the poor, sure to ensue from any failure in the relief fund, 
which the Church administered, arc sometimes put forward 
by St. Augustine, as the only ground of his appeal to the 
laity for the payment of tithe, t 

* B. Hieronymus. “ Quoniam quidguid haftent cleriei , paupenetn cat, ct domus 
illorum omnibus debent esse communes ; susccptioni peregrin orum, et hospitum 
invigilare debent ; maxima curandum est illis, ut dc decimis, et oblationibus. 
Ccenobiis et Xenodochii s, qualcm voluerint, et potuerint, sxutentatnmcm im- 
pendunt. Clericos autem ill os con veil it Ecclesirc stipendiis sustentari, quibus 
parentum, et propinquorum nulla suffragantur. Qui autem bonix parent um et 
opibux sustentari possint si tptod pauperum est accipiunt, sacrilegium pro/ecto 
cvmmittvnt " 

f St. Augustine’s homily on the subject is referred to, and cited, by Selden, 
History of Tythes , c. iv. s. 4. The saint says : 44 Decimre tributa sunt egentium 
animarum, redde ergo tributa pauperibus , offer libomina sacerdotibus and he 
admonishes that if they have no fruit of the earth, they should pay tithe of 
whatsoever they live by, 44 de militia de negotio dc artificio redde decimas.* Again : 
"Dccimae ex debito requiruntur, et qui eas dare noluerit, res alienas invasit, et 
quanti pauperes , in locis ubi ipse habitat, illo decimos non dante, fame mortui 
fuerint, tantorum homicidiorum reus, ante tribunal feterni judicis apparebit ; 
quia a domino pauperibus detegatum suis usibus reservavit.'* t 
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Such solicitation by pious fathers, bishops, and priests, 
urged in the name of the poor, produced its natural effect on 
tlie laity.* The demand of the Church, made on behalf of 
suffering humanity, and in the very words of Holy Scrip- 
ture, was liberally complied with. Ample funds were hence- 
forward bestoived on the clerical trustees of the poor, and in 
a little while, even before the end of the sixth century, the 
true origin of the layman’s charitable offering was forgotten, 
or denied ; and the Church took upon itself to claim as a 
right, what had been a mere gift on the part of the laity. 
Still, even the very canon w r hich thus claims the tithe as 
due by ancient custom, and divine right, expressly states the 
object of the payment to the clergy, which is “ for the use of 
the poor, for the redemption of captives, and that the clergy 
may not, by any necessity of labour, be prevented from per- 
forming their spiritual ministrations at the lawful hours.” f 
It w'as not until the year 779 that the union of “ Church 
and State ” was close enough to produce the fruit of a capi- 
tulary, by which the State imposed a legal duty of paying 
tithes to be distributed “ per jussionem pontificis,” { a phrase 

* Other instances of the precepts or practice of the Fathers, in receiving 
and distributing alms, arc found in Erasmus, and in Pascal, Provinciates , the 
12th letter, “Refutation des Chicanes des Jesuites sur l’Aumone ct sur la 
Simonie." The passage of Erasmus, De Ratione Concionandi, lib. i. p. 843. 
(Opp. vol. v. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1704), is as follows : “ Insignia illc Evangelista qui 
dicit : Volo omnes vos esse sicut ego sum ; qui toties gloriatur quod manibus 
suis sibi pararit victum ut gratuito diccrct Evangelium, vix ullum reperit imita- 
torem. — Posterioribua sasculis Episcopi quidam accipicbant qmc offerebantur, 
sod ut dispensaturi in subsidium egenorum , quod sobrio victui superesset. At D. 
Cyprianus do suo jubet subveniri pauperibus ; D. Basilius c propriis faculta- 
tibus aluit paupercs. Augustinus ab apostolica libertatc minime reccssit, nihil 
flibi ferens obtrudi, nisi quod in coramuncm rcrum transire non posset. Qnibus 
porro verbis mendicat a populo ? Fratres, non habco quod dem pauperibus, sub- 
veniat illis cantos vestro.” 

f The words of the Canon are : “ Unde statnimns ct decernimus, ut mos anti- 
quus a fidclibns reparetur, et decimas ecclesiasticis famulantibus ceremoniis 
popnlus omnis inferat ; quas sacerdotcs aut in paupentm usum , aut in captivorum 
redemtionum pnerogantes, suis orationibus pacem populo et salutem impetrent. 
Si quis autem contumax nostris statutis salubcrrimis fuerit, a membris ecclesim 
omni tempore separetur. H 

J Capit. a. 779. cap. 7. “De decirais, ut unusqnbque dccimam donet, atque 
per jussionem pontificis dispensentur.’* Sec Eichhom, Deutsche Staats- und 
Rechtsgeschichte , vol. i. 8. 186. 
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which, perhaps, indicates a little of clerical as well as of papal 
aggression. 

That during the whole period of middle-age barbarism and 
oppression, the clergy were bound to relieve and provide for 
the poor, may be satisfactorily established. In the lists of the 
children of misfortune, whom it was the especial duty and 
practice of the Church to relieve, the impotent, whether old 
or young, as well as widows and orphans, formed as large a 
proportion as they do in the relief lists of our modern poor 
law. It was the province of the clergy, also, to extend the 
administration of their charitable funds far beyond the limits 
within which the reason of modem times justly restricts relief 
of the poor, when its means are provided from year to year, 
not from ample endowments of land and tithes, but by con- 
stant taxation of almost all the non-pauper classes of the 
community. Immense sums were frequently applied by the 
Church to effecting the redemption of “ prisoners and cap- 
tives.” Such redemption was expressly enjoined on the 
clergy by the canons of several councils, and for this purpose 
it was allowed to pledge even the sacred vessels of the 
Church. * Charity, in all its forms, was ever one of the 
leading characteristics of those great and numerous retreats, 
which the Church, in its ample wealth, possessed in England 
and throughout Europe, scattered hero and there “ among the 
huts of a miserable peasantry, and the castles of a ferocious 
aristocracy;” and without which society would, for many 
centuries, have consisted merely “ of beasts of burden, and of 
beasts of prey.”f 

By the Apostolical Canons, every bishop is to have the 
management of the pecuniary affairs of the Church, “ for 
when the souls of men are entrusted to him, much more may 
their moneys be committed to him ; ” and is, by his priests 

* Concil. Anrel. ann. 511. c. 5. ConciL Aquiagran, ann. 816. c. 13. Tho 
canon of the Church became a capitulary of the temporal power, and is found in 
the collection of Baluze. “ Dc sacris vasis Ect lesia\ quaa in pignus a nonnullis 
in quibusdam locis dari com peri m us, inhibitum est ne deincepe i quoquam fieri 
pnesumatur, nisi soltanmodo necessitate redimendorum captivorum compcUente. n 

f Macaulay, History of England, vol. i. p. 8. 

L 
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and deacons, to administer relief to those who are destitute ; 
and, so far as is requisite, may also take a portion for his 
own necessities, and for the purposes of hospitality.* The 
Council of Antioch, held a. d. 341, seems to show that 
bishops had proved unfaithful stewards of the fund for the 
relief of the poor, and the necessity for an official audit of 
the episcopal accounts, was admitted. Although a bishop 
was concerned in the abuse, yet the democratical character of 
the ancient organisation of the Church, did not fail to provide 
a remedy for such an evil. In more recent times, abuses of 
a similar character in the administration of funds intended, 
like those of the Church in ancient times, to relieve the poor, 
had become general, in this country, in the reign of William 
and Mary. And as the statute, passed in the year 1691 f» 
shows that the modern administrators of relief for the poor 
had misapplied their funds, “ chiefly for their own private 
ends,” and proceeds to provide a small measure of redress 
for a great offence, so the Council of Antioch, in the year 
341, provided that in the case of like misapplication, by any 
bishop, of the then pauper relief fund, “ to his private uses,” 
he should render an account to the synod. J 

The fifth canon of the Council of Orleans, a.d. 511, 
enumerates, as the objects to which the property of the 
Church was applied, “ the reparation of churches, the main- 
tenance of the clergy and the poor, and the redemption of 
captives.” The general control of the bishop, over every 
source and application of ecclesiastical income, is confirmed 
(Canon XV.): and by an additional Canon (XVL), the bishop 
is required to supply food and clothing to the poor, or infirm, 
who were unable to work. 

• Can. Apostol, xli. “ Ut in ejua sit facilitate omnia administraro, ct its qni 
egent per 1‘rcshytcros ct Diaconoa subministrare cum Dei timore et omni 
Religione ; etiam («' til opin') in ncccssarium suum usum accipere, ct fratnun, 
qui hospitio extipi ontur, ita ut ipse nullo modo egeat.” 

t 3 & * W. & M. c. 11. s. 11. 

J Concil. Antioch. Con. xxv. '* Episcopus si non sit contcntus iis qua? illi 
sufficiunt, verum res ac redditus cedes i®, absque cleri consilio, in alienos usus 
transfert, promt* ab co coram synod o exigantur. Si vero qitse pauperibus debits 
sunt, in proprios usus converterit, sic etiam synodo rationcs reddat,” 
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A fourfold appropriation of the income of the Church, one 
part for the maintenance of the bishop, another for the main- 
tenance of the clergy, a third for the maintenance of the poor, 
and a fourth for repairing the fabric of the church, was, 
during many centuries, a matter of frequent precept by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority. * The language used by one 
of these authorities, directing the division among the four 
classes according to the claims of each, pro singulorum mentis, 
shows, plainly enough, that the division was not into four 
equal shares ; and shows also how completely the mainte- 
nance of the poor was provided for out of the revenues of the 
Church, t 

It is said that the resident or settled parochial poor were 
entitled to the above share, and that casual relief to wayfarers 
fell on the episcopal fund, J 

Theological writers trace this practice of the Church, in 
taking upon herself the relief of the poor, up to the time of the 
Apostles, by whom distribution was made unto every man 
according to his need. § 

By the general law of the Church, therefore, as well as by 

* One of them i» Pope Gelasius, c. vobis 23. c. 12. q. 2. “ Unam sibi tollat 
Antistcs, aliiim clcricin, pro suo jndicio et electionc, facial erogari, tcrtium paupe - 
rib us, mb omni conscientia, facial erogari ; fabricis vcro quart am.” Sec J. H. 
Boehmer, Jus Parockiale, vol. ii. p. 11. ; Selden, Works, voL iii. p. 1120. 

f Fra Paolo lias made the observation, Tratlato delle Materie Beneficiarie, 
s. viii. “Non si del pero credere che quest* divisione fosse in qnattro parti arit- 
metiche, e ugnali, ma con proporzione, poichd in alcune chiesc il numero de 
Cberici ricercava chc pitl fosse speso per loro, che per i poveri : in altri, il gran 
numero do’ poveri e picciolo de’ Cherici, ricercava altrimenti.” 

(Fra Paolo, Tratlato delle Materie Benejiciarie, a vii. “La quarta (parte) 
per li poveri, ma qnesti poveri nella maggior parte delle chiese, come S. Gregorio 
narrn, non »’ intendevano se non i poveri del luogo ; impcrocche 1’ ospitaliti tntta 
toceava al Vcscovo, che a spesc della sun porzione era obbligato ad alloggiare i 
clerici forcstieri, e spesare i poveri che di fuori venicano." 

§ Acts, iv. 35. Sec Boehmer, Jus Parockiale, vi. 1. 5. and Sarpi, ubi sup. a iii. 
A Roman Catholic prelate, D. Carlo Luigi Morichini, Degl’ Instituti di Pnbblica 
Ciirita, etc., in Boms, vol. i. p. 239., says, “ Ccssata la comnnion de' beni che 
ebbero i primi fedeli qoando la chiesa era nascente, fnrono le offerte de' pii fon- 
datori che alimentavano i poveri, e si amministravano mute e confuse ai beni del 
dero e della chiesa stessa." He refers to a work which I hare not seen, Richcrrhe 
sulle pie fondazioni, e suit uffizio loro a sollievo de' poveri, ec. del car. P. Magenta ; 
Pavia, t838. 

i. 1 
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that of the State, each Christian bishop, throughout the chief 
part of Europe, was emphatically the overseer and relieving- 
officer of the poor of the diocese, or parish, as dioceses were 
for some centuries usually called. The Council of Orleans, 
A. I). 511, enforced on all bishops the duty of relieving the 
impotent poor* ; and such duty was frequently recognised and 
enforced by the sanction of other Councils. The Canon Law 
adopted, in its fullest terms, the principle, that it is the duty 
of bishops to provide needful maintenance “ for the poor, and 
for those who are unable to work.” f And we find, even in 
the sixteenth century, that a decree of the Council of Trent 
still imposes on every bishop, by virtue of his office, the over- 
sight and control of the administration of relief to the poor. | 
The Penitentials, Confessionals, and other compilations of 
the Anglo-Saxon prelates, afford ample testimony to the full 
and unvarying recognition by the Church of England, from 
the earliest times, of its duty to provide for the poor. 

The Confessional of Archbishop Ecgberht, directs the 
priest to exhort his penitent, to be “ gentle and charitable to 
the poor, zealous in almsgiving, in attendance at church, and 
in the giving of tithe to God's church and the poor.” § And in 
the canons enacted under Eadgar, it is said to be right “ that 
one part be delivered to the priests, a second part for the 
need of the Church, and the third part for the poor.” 

It has been seen that hospitals, xenodochia, before the time 
of Justinian, were placed wholly under the care of the 
clergy ; we find them in the same hands in England, as early 
as the seventh century. An ecclesiastical regulation is found 
in the “Capitulaet Fragmenta” of Archbishop Theodore, re- 
specting those who administer the xenodochia of the poor, or 
receive tithes, and convert any portion thereof to their own 
use. 

* u Episcopus pan peri bits vel infirmis, qui debilitate facicnto non possunt suis 
manihus laborarc, victum et vestitum in quantum sibi possibile fuerit largiatur.” 
f Gratian, Deeret. i. Pars. Dist. lxxxii. 

f Concil. Trident, sess. 22. cap. viii. “ Episcopi omnia qure ad Dei cultum aut 
flninmrurn sab item seu panperes sustentandos instituta sunt, ipsi ex officio suo 
juxta Sacrorum Cannnum statuta cognoscent et exequantur." 

§ Confessional e Ecylterhti. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 132. 
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The practice of the Anglo-Saxon Church seems to have 
fully carried out the principle, already mentioned as sanc- 
tioned by the authority of St Jerome.* Every clerk was 
required, under the penalty of excommunication, to bestow 
all his superfluous possessions on the poor} ; the laity were 
counselled by the Church to do the same thing, but the Church 
could not, even in the plenitude of its authority, denounce 
against the layman, who declined so to abandon his super- 
fluities, the same penalty of excommunication as enforced 
clerical obedience to the ecclesiastical decree.} 

The ecclesiastical institutes of the early Anglo-Saxon 
Church, show that the clergy were required “ at the hours 
when they left off the reading of holy books and prayers,” to 
undertake some useful secular work. “ By handywork,” 
says the law, addressing the clergy alone, “ ye may control 
your bodies, that they be the slower to vices, and also ye 
may provide so, by that work, that with your goods ye may 
help poor men, who have not themselves, and have not the 
power to work.” § 

Fasts and penances, prescribed by the Church or the 
clergy, were made subservient to the relief of the poor. The 
canons of Eadgar provide that, “ When a man fasts, then let 
the dishes that would have been eaten be all distributed to 
God’s poor ; and the three days that a man fasts, let him 
abandon every worldly occupation, and by day and by night, 
the oftenest that he can, let him remain in church, and then 
feed, those three days, as many of God’s poor as he possibly 
can ; and, on the fourth day, bathe them all, and shelter 
them, and distribute money.” And, according to the Eccle- 
siastical Institutes, “ Holy writings inform us, that sins are 

" Above, p. 143. 

} Pcenilentiale Theodori, xxv. 6. “ Clcricus habens supcrfiua, done t ca pauperi- 
bus; sin autem excommunicetur 

t Ibid. xxv. 7. “ Si quis laicus thesaurizat sibi superflua in crastinum tempos, 
tribuat ilia jxiuperibus ; si autem hoc non vult, audiat quod scriptum cat : * The- 
saurizat, et ignorat qui congregabit ea.' Talis, si ad peenitemiam conversua 
fucrit, primitus ea qua? thesauri zavit pauperibus tribuat , deinde, judicio sacerdotis 
iii. anno* poeniteat.’* 

§ Ecclcs. Instil , vol ii. pp. 404-5. cd. Thorpe. 

L 3 
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forgiven in seven ways : ” the third of which is, that “ they are 
redeemed by alms, of which Daniel said to Nebuchadnezzar 
the king, ‘ Redeem thy sins with alms in money to the poor ; * 
and that, ‘ as water extinguisheth fire, so alms extinguish 
sin.’ And the Lord said in the Gospel, ‘ Give your alms, 
that ye may through that be pure.’ ” Again, “ It is daily 
needful for every man that he give his alms to poor men ; 
but yet, when we fast, then ought we to give greater alms 
than on other days, because the meat and drink which we 
should then drink, if we did not fast, we ought to distribute to 
the poor; — many men, when they fast, as soon as they hear 
the none-bell, take to meat, but it is right that after none- 
song, mass be heard, and after the mass, even-song at the 
time, and after the even-song, let every one give his alms, so 
as his means will permit him, and after that take to meat,” 

Several express provisions of the Penitential of Theodore *, 
require such persons as, through infirmity, cannot fast, to 
give, by way of commutation, alms to the poor ; and a third 
part, even of the spoils taken in war, is appropriated to the 
same purpose.! 

Some centuries later, when an indulgence not to fast was 
obtained from a “foreign prince, prelate, or potentate,” 
the poor seem to have been remembered. In the reign of 
Henry III., the festival of St. Edward, king and confessor, 
used in London to be ushered in by a great procession, in 
which the City magnates were included, and which seems to 
have far outshone the magnificence of lord-mayor’s day of our 
own age. This festival was solemnly celebrated in the two 
halls of Westminster ; the king himself usually attending, 
and partaking in a banquet on the occasion. Now King 
Henry III. had made a vow never to eat meat on a Saturday, 
and, with the revolution of years, an approaching St. Edward’s 
day was, in the year 1255, to fall on a Saturday. The king 
knew not how to abstain from honouring such a day by feast- 
ing, but still he must keep his vow. He turned, like a dutiful 
son, to him whom he looked up to as his spiritual father and 

• Panitcnt. Theodor., ed. Thorpe, voL it pp. 61. 68. 

t r<rnium. Erg/>„ ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 232. 
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guide, and was relieved from his conflict of duties by a papal 
bull, in which “ the servant of the servants of God,” per- 
mitted “ his Excellency, the illustrious King of England,” to 
eat meat on St. Edward’s day of that year ; but only on con- 
dition of the king’s feeding one hundred poor on the same 
day.* 

It appears to have been the usual custom for the king’s 
“two halls of Westminster,” on the celebration of the festival 
in question, to be filled with poor people, who were there fed. 
On one occasion Henry III. was absent in Scotland, and 
feared that he should not be able, personally, to be present 
at the metropolitan celebration of St Edward’s day. He 
therefore invited and commissioned the lord treasurer, and 
the bishops of Salisbury, Norwich, Bath, and Chichester, 
with neighbouring abbots and priors, to celebrate the festival 
in his absence, and expressly requires them to take care that 
his two halls at Westminster be filled with poor people, who are 
to be there fed, “ as had been accustomed” on the occasion.f 
Such instances as these show how relief of the poor, whether 
for good or for evil, was wrought into the daily habits of 
society, and was the never-ceasing theme and object of the 
ministration of the Church. 

Other instances of royal and episcopal almsgiving, on a 
grand scale, are recorded. St. Louis of France, the celebrated 
contemporary of Henry III. of England, seems always to 
have made it his especial care liberally to give alms to the 
poor. It is said, that by doing so, he showed an especial 
regard for the interests of agriculture ; he caused relief lists 



• Ryracr, Fardera, tom. i. par. xi. p. 15. ed. Hag. Com. prints the bull: 
“Alexander Episeopus, .semis servornm Dei, carissimo in Christo fdio Henrico, 
illustri Regi Angluc, salntcm ct Apoetolicam bcncdicliouem. Cum, sient ex 
parte tua nobis extitit intimatum, tu nbstinero a camibus, diebus Sabbati, tencuris 
ex voto ; nos tuis prccibus annuentes, Excellcntim Turn, ut, si contigcrit Festum 
translationis Sancti Edwardi in die Sabbati cclcbrari, liccat tibi (non obstante 
voto hujusmodi), necnon et convivis tuis, qui tali voto se nullatcnus obstrinxerunt, 
cama comedere , auctoritate pnosentium indulyemw. Volumus autem quod prop- 
ter hoc centum pauperes eodem die ptucerc tencaris." 

f Ryraer, Fcedera, tom. i. pt. 2. p. 4. “ Et duns aulas Regis Wcstm. impleri j>au- 
periius in dicto Fcsto, et eos pasci faciant, sieut fieri consucvit,” 

i. 4 
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to be prepared of the agricultural labourers, who, in each 
province of France, were unable to work, whether from dis- 
ease or age, and charged himself with their maintenance.* 
Joinville speaks of St. Louis as having been more fortunate 
than Titus, in having never passed a day without bestowing 
such frequent alms on the poor, who, by old age or sickness, 
could not work, that the number could hardly be told, f 
Prelates rivalled kings in this display of eleemosynary mu- 
nificence. Contemporary history has recorded such acts of 
St. Eloi, of St. Epiphanius, and of Gregory the Great. At one 
time 2000 modii of wheat were distributed to the poor ; at 
another, 6000 captives of war were redeemed from slavery ; 
and an English archbishop, Robert of Winchester, when 
filling the sec of Canterbury, used, on Sundays and festivals, 
to distribute food to poor people, to the number of 3000 ; and 
in times of scarcity, even to the number of 4000. { 

It appears, by the Excerpts of Ecgberht, Archbishop of 
York §, and by the laws of King Ethelred ||, that the obli- 

* Chroniques de France, tom. ii. f. 80. Bcugnot, Essai cur lea Institutions 
dc Saint Louie, p. 261. M. Bcugnot says, “Cc qui preure le mieux, tout l'in- 
tcret que Saint Louis preuait a l’agriculturc, e'est,” &c. 

f Joinville, p. 151. cited by 51. Beugnot, Essai sur lea Institutions de Saint 
Louis, p. 261. “ Par dessus toutes choscs, le Roy donnoit chose un jours si grans 
ct si larges numosnes, nus poures qui par vieilleace ou par maladie no pooient 
labourer ne maintenir lcur mcistier, quo a pcinnc porroit l’cn racontcr le nombre; 
dont nous poon bien dire que il fn plus bienacureus que Titus l’empcreur de 
Rome, dont lea anciennes cscriptures racontent que trop sc dolut, ct fu dcscon- 
fortc, d'un jour que il n'avoit donne nul benefice.” 

J Wharton, Anglia Sacra, p. 12. “ In eleemosynse largitione pauperibus hos- 
tiatim mendicantibus debilibus et legrotis, tantum tribuit quod prtrlatos alios 
eicdlebat ; unde quolibet die Dominico, et feria quinta, per annum cuilibet pau- 
peri rvnienti fecit dari, quorum numerus, tempore carestia: quatuor millia vel 
circitcr, ct fertilitatis tempore, ad tria millia extendebat.” 

§ Ecgberht, Eccerpt, v. “ Ad ornamentum ccdcsin; primam eligant partem ; 
sccundam autem ad usum pauperum atque peregrinorum, per corum rnanus cum 
omni humilitate dispensent ; tertiam vero sibimetipsis saccrdotcs reservent.” 
Ibid. lvL Canon Aurelianensis. “ Episcopus pauperibus ct infirmis qui, debi- 
litate facicntc, non possunt suis manibus laborare, victum et vestimentum, in 
quantum possibility fucrit, largiatur." 

|| Ethel, ix. 6. “ And respecting tithe, the king and Ilia ' witan’ have chosen 
and decreed, ns is just, that one-third part of the tithe which belongs to the 
Church go to the reparation of the church, and a second part to the servants of 
God; and the third to God's poor, and to noedy ones in thraldom.” The bishop's 
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gation of the Church to maintain the poor, in this country, 
did not rest solely on the doctrines of theologians, whether 
contained in precepts of the early fathers, or in decrees of 
popes or general councils ; but was expressly adopted by the 
Church, and established by the State of England, at a very 
early period, as an absolute duty of the Anglican clergy. 

The free barbarians of the west of Europe seem to have 
adopted provisions like those of our own Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, in respect of the fourfold division of tithes. Every- 
where the poor were to have one of the portions. The law of 
the Lombards required four parts : “ the first for the bishop, 
the second for the clergy, the third for the poor, the fourth 
for the fabric of the church.”* 

Similar, and equally absolute, provisions were made by the 
early rulers of the Frank monarchy f ; and it is laid down in 
the Capitularies, that those who rob the Church of any of her 
possessions, are to be considered as homicides in the sight of 
God, for they deprive of needful sustenance the poor, whom 
the Church ought to feed.J Again, the clergy are not to 



share is not mentioned in this threefold division. The fourfold division was earlier 
in point of time. Seldcn, Works, voL iii. p. 1 120. “ Neither had the parochial 

priests at first such a particular interest in the profits received in oblations, as of 
later time. All that was received, wheresoever in the bishopric, was as a common 
treasury, to be so dispensed. One part was allowed to the maintenance of the 
ministery, out of which every parochial minister had his salary; — another to 
the relief of the poor, sick, and strangers ; a third to the reparation of churches ; 
and a fourth to the bishop.” Sec also Phillips, Angel- Sdclesischcs Becht, p. 251. 

* Canciani, Barbarorum Leges Antiques, tom. L pp. 160 — 161. “Ut dccimaj 
populi in qnatuor partes, dividantnr. Prirna pars Episcopis detur ; alia Clericis ; 
tertia Pauperibus ; quarta in fabrics ipsins ecclesias.” 

f Boluze, Capitular. Beg. Franc, tom i. p. 1 105. (lib. vii. c. 375.). “ Instrucndi 
snnt presbytcrl pariterque admonendi quatends noverint decimas et oblationes qua* 
a fidelibos accipinnt, panperum et hospitum et peregrinorum esse stipendia, his 
non quasi suis sed quasi commcndatis uti debere ; de quibus omnibus sciant so 
rationem reddituros in conspectu divinre mnjestatis, et nisi cos fidcliter pauperi- 
bus, et his quibus pnemissum est administraverint, coudcmnationem patiendos. 
Qualitcr verd dispensori debeant, canones sacri instituunt: scilicet ut qnatuor 
partes ex omnibus fiant, una ad fabricom Ecclesue relevandam, altera pav/wriAtis 
distribuenda, tertia Prcsbytero cum suis Clericis habenda, quarto Episcopo reser- 
vanda. Et quicquid exindd Pontifex jusserit, prudenti consilio rat faciendum.” 

\ Baluze, CapiL Beg. Franc, tom. i. p. 1009. (lib. vi. c. 430.). “ Volumus 

omnes scire quod qui Christi et Ecclesue pecunias auferunt, resque ejus fraudont. 
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presume to sell tithes, bestowed for the use as well of the 
poor as of the Church. It is stated that the clergy had some- 
times sold the tithes of a former year, when stored in barns ; 
and the law alleges, that many poor who died on such occa- 
sions, would be required at the hands of the clergy.* 

Louis the Debonnaire made a somewhat different provision 
in certain cases. His law, issued in the year 818, directs 
that, of all voluntary gifts to the Church, tico-thirds, in rich 
places, should be applied to the use of the poor, and the third 
part only should be retained by the clergy ; in lesser places, 
the division was to be equal between the poor and the clergy, t 
In France, even during the eighteenth century, and so late 
as shortly before the revolution of 1789, cases occasionally 
occurred of great ecclesiastics being compelled, by legal pro- 
ceedings, to apply, to their original purposes of relieving the 
poor, a part of the revenues of their lands4 

At the end of two centuries after the Conquest, we find, 
in the language of the Church in England, a strong recog- 
nition of that duty of the clergy in respect of relieving the 
poor, which in the Anglo-Saxon age had been so fully 
recognised and performed. It is required, by a canon of 
the year 1281 (9 Edwardl.), that non-resident rectors should 
at least provide for the necessities of pauper parishioners; 
and many archbishops of Canterbury appear to have inserted 
in dispensations for non-residence, an express provision for 
distribution of a portion of the proceeds of the benefice among 
the poor.\ 

rapiunt, vastant vel diripiunt, homicidal ante Dcom deputantur, quia ret pua- 
perum , qua* Ecclesia pascere debet , diripiunt. 

* Baluze, voL ip. 1212. Addit 4ta. c. 89. “ Ut non pnesumant presbyteri 
dccimas vcnderc, qua* in jtauperum ct in Ecclesiarum nsibus duntur, sicut hac- 
tenus mirabile dicta, in horreis vetcraUe, ad thesaurorum cumulum. In cujus 
rci testimonio multi pauperum dc manibus sacerdotum requirendi moriuntur.” 
f Capit, Reg. Franc, vol. i p. 718. ed. Baluze (lib. i. c. 80.). “Statutum est ut 
quicquid tempore imperii nostri a fidelibus Ecclesia; sponte conlatum fucrit, in 
ditioribus locis duas partes in usus pauperum, tertiam in stipendia ccdcre Clc- 
ricorum aut Monachorum, in minoribus vero locis axjuc inter clerum ct pauperes 
fore dividendum ; nisi forte a dotoribus ubi spccialiter dandai sint, constitutum 
fucrit.” Found also, ib. tom. i. p. 564. 

I Merlin, Dictionnaire de Jurisprudence , v. Aumime. 

§ Lyndwood, p. 132.; Bishop Gibson's Codex , vol ii. p. 885. Archbishop 
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When tithes and oblations became payable to rectors of 
parishes, the relief of the poor, continuing an ecclesiastical, 
became a parochial burden ; and hence it is that an ancient 
ordinance, preserved in the “ Myrror of Justice,” expressly 
lays down that the poor are to be sustained “ by the parsons, 
rectors of the church, and by the parishioners, so that none 
of them die of default of sustenance.”* The “ parishioners” 
would sustain the poor by paying their tithe, and making their 
oblations to the Church. The duty of providing for parochial 
poor was, moreover, enforced by an act of parliament, passed 
in the reign of Richard II. f, which requires that in every 
license of impropriation of any parish church, it should be 
expressed, that the diocesan shall ordain, according to the 
value of such church, a convenient sum of money to be 
distributed yearly of the fruits thereof to the poor. 

The word used in middle-age Latin to denote the giving, 
in alma, when the proceeds of land were to be applied for 
the benefit of the poor, is “ eleemotynare ; ” and the appropriate 
explanation of the word by Ducange, is “ Dare in eleemosy- 
nam, ecelesios, monaeterio , vel pauperi : ” the giving to the 
Church was equivalent to a giving directly to the poor. Cer- 
tainly the very tenure by which the monasteries in England 
held their land, in frankalmoigne, or free alms, sufficiently in- 

IIubert gives a dispensation “ Taxatione tamcn moderate distribution!* inter 
Egenm Parochianos annuatim, prout in absentiam Parochiis nostra; Dhnceseos 
secundum Juris Exigentiam et antiquum cimsuetudinem observatur, communiter 
faeiendte, nobis specialitcr rcservata." In the time of Archbishop Reynolds, 
the non-resident’s oath was to make a distribution “inter jxiupera parochi- 
anos and the Langham Register contains a dispensation with the clause, “ Quod 
absentia; sum damnum recompensetnr, Eleemosynarum largitionc in Parochid tud 
facienda ; de qua fiet tides Domino (Archicpiscopo) in eventu.” 

• Myrror of Justice, cap. i. s. 3. “Ordeine fuit que les povres fuissent 
sustenus par les persuncs, rectors do Esglise, et per les parochians, cy qne null 
ne morust per defaut de sustenance.” The duty of the Church, or State, to 
prevent its members from dying of starvation, when once acknowledged, seems 
to give a right to enact laws for repressing vagrancy. Lord Coke places in jux- 
taposition, without comment, the ordinance of the Myrror, and “ an ancient ordi- 
nance of 50 Edw. IH. concerning ribauds and sturdy beggars, that they be driven 
to their occupations or services, or to the place from whence they came.” 3 
Inst. 103. 
t 15 R. II. c. 6. 
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dicated the share of the poor in the grant* Each monastery 
appears, in the various parts of Europe, to have had a poor- 
house or almshouse, in or adjoining to the building of the monas- 
tery.! Each monastery had also a relieving officer, the elee- 
mosinarius or almoner, and his duties have been defined by 
middle-age writers with as much precision as could be desired 
in a document emanating from a Poor Law Board in our own 
days.! He was not obliged to apply the almshouse test by 
refusing out-door relief, but was to visit the sick and infirm 
at their houses, and to relieve them there.§ Nor was this 
duty and practice of relieving the poor confined to the regular 
clergy. The Council of Oxford directed every bishop to 
have almoners | ; “ for reading and prayer sufficeth not in a 
bishop, unless he also give alms.”1f 

Even the king had his almoner, like the abbot and bishop, 
and the importance of the duties of the office of king’s 
almoner, or, perhaps, his constant official attendance on the 
king’s person, may have been a reason why the grand aumonier 
of the king of France became so great a functionary, and ac- < 

quired the command of such enormous wealth and patronage. 

With us, the more modest king’s almoner, the “ lord almoner” 



* Scriptor ap. Ducange, v. Eleemosyna. “ Res Domino jure Eleemosyna rum 
legitime conservator sunt ; Ecclcske ejus sunt, quia iuu pauperibus et special iter 
sibi servientibus data* sunt." 

| Ducange, 3 Eleemosyna. “ Domus monnstcrio vcl ecdcsiis adjuncta, in qua 
eleemosyiue pauperibus crogabantur ab eleemosynario." 

Ducange, v. Eleemosynarius, who transcribes a long fragment of a chapter, 
Et Officio Elecmosynarii. In the register of Spalding Priory is a short ac- 
count of an almoner in the thirteenth century. ** Non cst autem silendum qua- 
liter se gesscrit in officio Elccmosin&rii permission e Prioris emit terras, nxlificavit 
domus et capellum, fecit ortum, plantavit vine&m et pomaria, congregat'd miser os, 
prebcHs tit neccssaria alimenta." MS. Cole, Brit. Mus. voL xliii. p. 93., and Sir 
H. Ellis, General Introduction to Domesday Book, voL i. p. 120. note (2). 

§ Lanfrancus in Dccrctis pro Ord. S. Benedict!, c. 8. s. 5. (ap. Ducange, L c.). 
“ Elecmosynarius aut per se perquirat, aut per veraces et fideles homines cum 
multa sollicitudiue perquiri faciat, ubi a?gri et debilcs jaccant, qui non habeant, 
unde sc sustinere valeant, et ingressus domum Mantle consoletur nigrum, et 
oflerat ei, quod melius habet, et sibi intelligit esse necessariuin,” &c. 

|| Lyndwood, voL i. p. 12. Ducange, v. Elecmosynarii Episcoporum. 

\ Lyndwood, ubi sup. M Non cnim sufficit episeopo lectio et oratio, nisi 
adsit eleemosyna; largitio.” 
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as he is sometimes called, still exists ; and the duties of his 
place in distributing relief, both in money and kind, to the 
poor, have not been transferred to any other overseer, but are 
still performed by himself, and exhibit yearly a trace of that 
almsgiving which, in former times, was of daily occurrence.* 

* It is said by Sir Edward Coke (1 Inst. 94 a.), that the duties of king’s almoner 
are excellently described in ancient authors. Fleta (ii. 23.) is the chief of those 
ancient authors. The almoner was to collect, daily, the fragments from the 
royal table, and to distribute them to the poor : he was charitably to visit the 
sick and lepers, prisoners, and poor widows, and other indigent poor persons, 
and wanderers ; and whatever the king gave, whether in horses, clothes, or 
money, the almoner was to receive, and faithfully to distribute in alms. He was 
also, by frequent admonitions, chiefly on saints’ days, to stimulate the king to 
give alms ; and he was to ask of the king to order that the contents of the royal 
wardrobe “quas magni sunt pretii,” should be given, not to stage-players, 
flatterers, or minstrels, but to the increase of the alms which the almoner ad- 
ministered. 

A contrast between the ancient duties thus described, and their modem dis- 
charge, will be furnished by the following, which is the substance of a contemporary 
account of the lord almoner’s distribution of relief to the poor in 1851. Passim 
Week . — On Monday and Tuesday in this week the customary bonnties were 
issued to the aged and meritorious poor, at the Almonry in Whitehall, under the 
direction of the Lord High Almoner and the Sub- Almoner. The recipients in- 
cluded numerous cases of blindness and other infirmities. Maundy Thursday. 
— These ancient and royal charities were distributed yesterday to 32 aged men 
and 32 aged women, with the usual formalities, in Whitehall Chapel. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon a procession proceeded to the chapcL The procession 
was joined by the Rev. Dr. Wesley, sub-dean of the Chapels Royal ; also by 
the priests, gentlemen, and choristers. The Church service appointed for tho 
afternoon was read. The 41st Psalm (the grand chant) was sung, and was 
followed by the first lesson. Then followed the first anthem (41st Psalm) — 
44 Blessed is he that considereth the poor and needy, the Lord shall deliver him 
in the time of trouble.” The sum of 1/. 15s. was then distributed to each woman ; 
and to each man was given shoes and stockings. The second anthem (a prayer) 
was then sung. Woollen and linen cloths were then distributed. After which the 
third anthem (61st Psalm and the 18th verso of the 132d Psalm) were sung. 
The purses , containing the Maundy money , were then distributed. The second 
lesson was then read, which was followed by the 4th anthem. Two prayers, 
composed for the occasion, followed, the first of which was : M O Lord, the 
Sovereign of the world, wc acknowledge that Thine is the greatness, the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is Thine. Thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted 
as Head above all; both riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest 
over all. In Thy hand is power and might, and in Thy hand it is to make 
great, and to give strength unto all. Now, therefore, our God, wc thank Thee 
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During several centuries, it was usual, in England, for the 
king to grant all goods of persons felons of themselves, and all 
deodands (both which matters were regarded as of an eccle- 
siastical nature), to his almoner.* The grant was by writ 
of privy seal. Henry VIII., in the first year of his reign, on 
8th November, 1509, so grants “ to our dear clerk and coun- 
cillor, Master Thomas Wolsey, our almoner,” this augmen- 
tation of the almoner’s means of relieving the poor.) 

Moreover, lands appear, in some cases, to have been held 
directly of the Crown by its eleemosynary officers, for the 
purposes of their office. Among the tenants in capite, whose 
names are preserved in Domesday Book, are several “ king’s 

and praise Thy glorious name, that Thou hast not only bestowed greatness and 
majesty upon our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, but hast given her a heart 
also to take compassion on them that arc below her, and show mercy unto the 
poor and needy. Accept, Most Gracious God, of this tribute, which she pays 
unto Thee, the giver of all good things, and make her still more fruitful and 
abundant in these, and all other good works, that, by mercy and truth she may 
be preserved, and her throne upholden by mercy. And stir up the hearts of all 
those who have now been partakers of her bounty, to be truly thankful unto 
Thee for it, and both to bless and praise Thee continually for setting such 
a pious princess over us, and also pray most earnestly that Thou wouldst 
reward her charity with a long and prosperous reign in this world, and with a 
heavenly kingdom in the world to come •, through Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
only Saviour. Amen." The usual prayers followed, which concluded the ser- 
vice. The Lord Bishop of Oxford, Lord High Almoner, who usually officiates 
in person, was this year unavoidably absent through indisposition. Sir George 
Smart presided at the organ. 

* Many instances of these grants are found in Rymer's Fcedera, and arc col- 
lected in the Index rerum prarcipmrum, under the title “ Eleemosynarius regia ; " 
in the Hague edition of 1741. 

f Hymen, Fadera. tom. vi. par. i. p. 8. ed. Hag. Com. 1741. “Rex omnibus 
ad quos &c. salutem, Sciatis nos concessisse Dileeto Clerico et Consiliario nostro 
Magistro Thomse Wolsey Elecmosinario nostro, in Augmcntationem Elimosinm, 
tarn omnia et omnimodo Bona et Catolla quarumcnmquc personarnm Fclonum 
de Se et cujuslihet Personas Felonis dc Sc, infra Rcgnum Nostrum Anglia: 
inventa et invenienda, forisfacta et forisfocienda, aut Nobis tam nunc quam in 
futurum quovis modo pertinentia, quam omnia deodandia qute Nobis infra Rcg- 
num nostrum Anglins prmdictum tam infra Libcrtaics quam extra pertinent, nut 
unqnam post primum Diem Regni, nostri Nobis pcrtinucrunt aut pertinere debe- 
bunt aut contingent ullo modo, quamdiu ipsum Thomam Elimosiniarium fore 
contigerit” 
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almoners,” some of whom appear to have so held their lands 
from the time of Edward the Confessor.* 

Still further provision of this kind was mado in ancient 
times. Many branches of the king’s revenue were charged 
with alms. “ This alms was called eleemosyna comliluta, the 
settled alms. To this may be added the declines constitutee. 
These the accountant constantly paid out of the revenue 
within his receipt to which they were affixed, and had an 
allowance thereof upon his account,”! 

Substantially, however, provision for the poor seems to 
have been a charge on the revenue of the Church from very 
remote times till the reign of Henry VIII. 

The early fourfold division, which has been mentioned, 
extended to the oblations, or offerings, of the parishioners as 
well as to their tithes J ; and the Church of England has 
retained, both in her Book of Common Prayer and her 
Rubric, manifest traces of the ancient right of the poor to a 
share in this part of the parochial income of the clergy. 

The Sentences exhort us to relieve the poor : “ Give alms 
of thy goods, and never turn thy face from any poor man ; and 
then the face of the Lord shall not be turned away from 
thee.” “ He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord.” “ Blessed is the man that provideth for the sick and 
needy ; the Lord shall deliver him in the time of trouble.” 
And, according to the Rubric, “ while these sentences are in 
reading, the deacons, churchwardens, or other fit persons, are 
to receive the alms for the poor, and other devotions of the 
people.” By “ other devotions of the people ” is supposed to 
be indicated the share of the clergy in these offerings.§ 

The Church in England, therefore, from the first conversion 
of the pagan Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, during a long 

* Domesday Book: Elcmosinsc Regis, Midd. 130 b, Lcic. 231, Warw. 244. 
Elcmosinnrii Regia, Don. 79, Midd. 130 b. Bod £ 218 b, Northumpt. 222 b. 
f Madox, History of the Eecher/uer, voL i. p. 348. cd. 1769. 

) Such a division is confirmed by Innocent III, in 1199, ap. Ilarduin, tom. ii. 
ConciL p. 1010. “ Decernimus nt decimal sen ablatimee fidcliom tam pro vivis 

quam pro defunctis in qnatnor partes dividantur: quorum una sit cpiscopi, alia 
ccclesiarum, tertia pauperum, quarts clcricorura.” 

§ Wheatly on the Common Prayer, vi. 10. 1. 
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course of centuries, was not only accustomed, but bound, 
to provide for the maintenance of the poor. Although, by 
some means or other, the Church of England, at an early 
period, was relieved from the duty of repairing the fabric of 
the church, and that burden thrown on the laity, yet, for 
centuries, both before and after the Conquest, ample provision 
for the poor was still found in the rich and splendid en- 
dow r ment of the clergy. It was only when the country had 
made great progress towards emancipation from feudal servi- 
tude and oppression, and when great changes in population 
had already taken place, accompanying the growth of new 
towns and boroughs, and the decay of old ones, that the 
“ patrimony of the poor,” as the Church revenue was called, 
failed to effect the great object of charity which it was origi- 
nally intended to fulfil. The pauperism and vagrancy which 
thus spread throughout England, had frequently, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth, and the early part of the sixteenth, cen- 
tury, attracted the attention of the legislature, before the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. To whatever extent the secular 
clergy may have ceased to administer any definite part of 
their income as relief for the poor, there can be no doubt that 
the suppression of the monasteries would add greatly to the 
claims made on the laity, charitably to contribute to the relief 
of destitution. And it is equally certain that provision for the 
maintenance of all the sick, aged, and otherwise impotent poor, 
was still largely made out of the vast possessions of the 
monasteries, down to the very day of their confiscation by an 
arbitrary and rapacious monarch. 
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H y a deux sortes do peuples pauvres : ccux quo la dorctc du gouvernement a 
rendns tels ; et ces gens-la sent incapables de presque aucune vertu, parceqne 
kur pauvrete fait une partie de leur servitude : les autres ne sont pauvres quo 
parcequ’ils out dedaigne ou pareequ’ils n’ont pas connu les commodites de la 
vie ; et ccux-ci peuvent faire do grandcs choses, parceqne cctte pauvrete fait unc 
partie de leur liberte. — M ontesquieu. 

It is higlily probable that, from the time of the Conquest till 
the reign of Edward III., England was little troubled with 
either vagrant beggars or paupers. The “ patrimony of the 
poor ” was found in the possessions of the Church ; and each 
lord maintained his serfs or villeins much as each proprietor 
of a West India sugar plantation, in more recent times, has 
maintained his slaves. It is not till after Edward III.’s 
wars in France, and after the industry and wealth of towns 
came into existence, that we first notice traces of any consider- 
able class of free labourers. 

The destructive plague, which ravaged Europe in the year 
1348*, greatly thinned the ranks of these free labourers in 

* This pestilence is mentioned in a poem, entitled Les Adventures advenues 
cn France : 



u En l’antre annec advint si grant mortalitc 
Qu’il mourn bien le tiers de la Crcstiente ! — 

Aprils le mortuaire, fu le temps si tr£s chier, 

Que poures gens n’avoient pas grantment & raengicr.” 

Probably the number, 44 there died at least the third of Christendom,” is not a 
poetical exaggeration, at all events, so far as the labouring population is con- 
cerned. We are told, in more recent times, that an ordinary visitation of the 
plague used to carry off one-fifth of the inhabitants of a great city : see Sir 
William Petty, Political Arithmetic , p. 118. ed. Dublin, 1769. And Boccaccio’s 
immortal’description of this very plague of 1348, os it devastated Florence, 
shows that it visited the poor with for greater destruction than fell on any other 
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England. Hence the demand for labour became greater 
than the supply, and the result was that its wages rose. 
This was natural and just, but between the lords and their, 
villeins, very shortly before, there had been “ no judge but 
God;” and the lords seem now to have determined to retain 
the free labourer in a state of permanent subjection, which 
would render his condition not a whit better than that of the 
slavery from which he had been freed. The Statute of 
Labourers, promulgated in 1350 (25 Edward III.), and fre- 
quently confirmed and extended by subsequent statutes, fur- 
nished the machinery by which the wages of labour were 
arbitrarily defined for upwards of two centuries. 

The excess of demand over supply in the labour market, 
the natural consequence of pestilence and depopulation, pro- 
duced inconvenience to the employers of labour ; and they 
obtained a very full measure of protection to their own 
interests, at the expense of the interests of others, by an enact- 
ment that every one should serve “ at the wages which were 
accustomed to be given, in the place where he comcth 
to serve,” in the twentieth year of the king’s reign, or five 
or six common years next before. The “ lords ” were to be 



class of society. M j Della minuta genie, — era il ragguardamento di molto maggior 
miser in pieno : perciocch^ essi il pin — ritenuti nelle lor case, — a migliaja per giomo 
infermavano ; e non essendo n£ serviti, no atati d’nlcunacosa, quasi senzaalcuna 
redenzione tutti morivano : ed assai n’ erano, ehe nella strada pubblica , o di di, o di 
notte finivano .” Dc Foe, in his History of the Plague of London, tells us that 
M it was chiefly among the poor,” and that, where the poor could got employ- 
ment, “ they pushed into any kind of business, the most dangerous, and most 
liable to infection ; and if they were spoken to, their answer would be, — I cannot 
starve, I had as good have the plague as perish for want. — This adventurous 
conduct of the poor, was that which brought the plague among them in the most 
furious manner ; and this, joined to the distress of their circumstances, when 
taken, was the reason why they died so by heaps” A parallel to the proportion of 
one-third, as given by the middle-age poet, is furnished by statistical investiga- 
tion of the recent diminution in the population of Ireland. During the latter 
half of the decennial period ending in 1851, about onc-third of the whole popula- 
tion of the province of Connaught has been swept away ; and a large proportion 
of that desolation has been due to the ravages of famine, and the disease which 
followed in its train. This has happened notwithstanding the gigantic benevo- 
lence of the imperial legislature, and the noble efforts of Christian charity, to 
relieve Irish suffering, made by the British j»eople. 
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preferred before other claimants for such services, and a re- 
fusal, &c. to serve, was punished by imprisonment till surety 
was found to serve as required. 

W earisome and painful would be the task of examining the 
oppression exercised over the whole class of labourers from 
the early part of the fourteenth century till the end of the 
fifteenth. The legislation on the subject of these poor helots, 
seems throughout to be selfish and unjust The labourer 
was never to better his condition. Imprisonment and brand- 
ing on the forehead with a hot iron was the lot of the fugitive 
servant, although he had never consented to enter into the 
service of his lord, and had been compelled to do so for wages 
less than he was justly entitled to receive. Even “ artificers, 
and people of mysteries,” were liable to be pressed by the lord 
to get in his harvest*, and if a poor labourer’s unmarried 
daughter of eighteen or twenty years of age, had been “re- 
quired to serve ” any master, she must, under the statutory 
provisions, either have gone into the service, or have been 
committed to gaol for refusing. No child could be ap- 
prenticed to any useful craft, unless its parents were owners 
of land yielding a certain amount of yearly rent ; and the 
compulsory service, such as has been described, paid for by a 
rate of wages below the just level, would be a perpetual cause 
why servants should have endeavoured to free themselves 
from their bondage, and why the “ valiant beggars,” of whom 
we read, should have so greatly increased throughout the 
country. 

It has been observed f, that we cannot be surprised, that 
the lords should have endeavoured to preserve some affinity 
between the new class of villeins, whose earnings they tried 
to limit, and the old ones, whose persons they had before 
controlled. “ All the restrictions of the legislature on per- 
sonal industry, evince a disposition of this kind ; and various 
statutes to regulate wages, dress, and apparel, seem to have 
been framed with the same view, namely, to curb the aspiring 
exertions of industry and independency.” \ 

• 13 Rich. II. c. 3. t Eden, State nf the Poor, vol i. p. 41. 

| Eden, vol. i. p. 42. 

M 2 
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Spread of commerce and increase of towns, ultimately ex- 
tinguished the predial slavery, which had so long pressed 
down the agricultural population. As the development of 
our manufacturing industry, in more recent times, has served 
to attract to its great centres, the ill-paid, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-lodged agricultural labourer and his family, and has 
thus absorbed a considerable portion of the increasing agricul- 
tural population, so in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
an analogous, but much more active movement, must have 
been going on, in the same direction. We see the jealousy 
with which it was then regarded by the landowners, and it 
must be remembered that they were likely to lose their pro- 
perty, by the then change. If the villein fled into any pri- 
vileged town, “ or other place enfranchised,” and remained 
there a year and a day, without being seized by his lord, the 
lord could not, after that time, enter the franchise to retake 
him. 

Leases for life, and for terms of years, frequently reserving 
a fixed money rent, had become common, even during the 
thirteenth century, and numerous instances of such leases 
arc found in the collection of Madox. Their existence indi- 
cates the progress of agriculture. The mere serf, or villein 
proper, could never have entered into any such contract. 
The pure tenure of villenage imported, that the tenant was 
to do “ all that the lord should him command ; ” and the lord, 
according to the precise language of the law, “ may rob, 
beat, and chastise his villein, at his will, save only that he 
may not maim him, for then he shall have an appeal of mailiem 
against him.” * He might have cut off his villein's ears, perhaps 
his nose, with impunity; although he could not have knocked 
out a foretooth, or cut off a forefinger. I know not that the 
villein’s condition was worse in England than in other 
countries of Europe. Froissart certainly speaks of this, 
wretched serfdom as embracing a more numerous population 
in England than elsewhere, t 

• Ternies de la Ley, u Villain” and “Villainage.” 

f Froissart, ed. Buchon, tom. viiL c. yL “Un nsage est cn Angleterrc, 
aussi cst-il en plasters pars, que les nobles ont grands franchises sur leurs 
homines, ct les tienncnt cn servage, e’est a entendre qnc ils doivent dc droit et 
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Pierre de Fontaines, in the twenty-first chapter of his 
“ Conseil,” speaking of the old French jurisprudence, says, 
that if the lord plunder his villein, he will act contrary to 
the will of God, and will peril his soul “as a robber; ”* but, 
he adds absolutely, “between villein and lord there is no 
judge whatever, except God.”} 

The reign of Ilenry VII. is, in many respects, an important 
and interesting epoch in English history. Among the various 
causes, which would be likely then to increase the number of 
paupers and vagrants, is to be reckoned the effect of the civil 
wars, between the houses of York and Lancaster. Maimed 
and crippled veterans, and widows with fatherless children, 
would especially stand in need of public or private charity. 
So at later periods we find these incidents of war made the 
ground of a specific charge on parishes; as in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, soon after the defeat of the Spanish Armada}, 
and under Cromwell. § 

par continue labourer la terre, &c, et doivent iceux homines tout ce faire par 
servage aux seigneurs ; et trop plus, grand foison a de tele gens cn Angleterre que 
aillcurs .” 

* Pierre de Fontaines, Conseil, ch. xxL § 8. p. 224. ed. Marnier. M Saches 
bien quo, scion Deu, tu n’a mio plcuiere poeste sor ton vilein ; dont, sc tu prens 
dou suen furs les droites rccevances qu’il tc doit, tu leu prens centre Deu et sor 
le peril de t’ame, come robierres.” 

f “ Mca par nostre usage n'a-il, entre toi ct ton vilein, juge fors Deu,” &c. 
Beaumanoir, Couiumes de Beauvoisis, ch. xlv. 8. 36. (tom. ii. p. 237. ed. Bcug- 
not) : — “ Plus cortoise cst nostre coustume envers les sers quo cn autre pais, 
car li segneur poent penre de lor sere, et k mort ct a vie, touted les fois qu’il lor 
plcst ct tant qu’il lor plet.” See also De Lauricre, Glossaire, v. Droits Seig- 
neurianx. A slight modification of the lord’s power of life and death over his 
serf is supplied by M Li Livres de Jostice ct de Piet,” s. 9. p. 57. ed Par. 1850. 
44 Li sires a pocr sor sou serf, et quanquez li serf conquiert, il cst au scignor. 
MOs ore — cil qui aucit son serf sanz cause, no doit pas meins cstre puniz que sil 
avoit ocis autrui serf." He who kills his own serf is not to be less punished than 
if ho had killed the serf of another man ; and, in that case, he is punished, not so 
yiuch os having killed a man, hut rather as having deprived another lord of 
the use of a chattel. Ihelin, in the Assises de Jerusalem, vol. i. p. 496. ed. 
Beugnot, says but little of the civil condition of serfs. M. Beugnot, fils editor, 
observes that the power of lord over serf had no legal limits ; and after referring 
to Beaumanoir (c. xlv.), justly adds, u Quel commentaire pouvait, on faire sur 
dcs lois aussi cloircs et aussi dures ? ” 

\ See 35 Eliz. c. 4., 39 Eliz. c. 21., 43 Eliz. c. 3. 

§ Many acts and ordinances for the relief of maimed soldiers, and of the 
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But another circumstance in the condition of society in 
England at this period, probably contributed much more to 
increasing the numbers of the poor, than the maimed soldiers 
and their widows and orphans had done. 

The reign of Henry VII. is the period of great progress in 
the breaking up of the feudal system, and of great consequent 
change in the mutual relations of all the different classes of 
society, living on and by the cultivation of the soil. With 
that change, and the increase of free labourers, which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it, there would probably arise an ad- 
ditional number of vagrant poor. From some one or other 
of these causes, a need for fresh provisions against vagrancy 
and mendicancy, would be felt in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. 

Two statutes of Henry VII. (11 Henry VII. c. 2., and 19 
Henry VII. c. 12.), prescribe severe punishment for vagrancy, 
and put some restraint on beggars not able to work. 

The first of these statutes (passed in 1495), is entitled “ An 
Acte agaynst Vacabounds and Beggers;” it provided (s. 1.) 
that all such vagabonds are to be taken and “ sette in stokkes, 
ther to reinayne by the space of 3 daies and 3 nyghtes, and 
ther to have noon other sustenauncc but brede and water, 
and after the seid 3 daies and 3 nyghtes to be had oute and 

widows and orphans of persons slain in the Parliament service , are found in 
Scobcll’a “Collection.” The first Act of the series begins as follows (1642, 
cap. 3. p. 37.): “ Whereas divers wcll-affcctcd persons have gone forth in the army 
raised by the Parliament, for the defence of the Parliament, religion, laws, 
and liberties of the subjects of England, and in fight have received divers 
wounds and maims in their bodies, whereby they arc disabled to relieve them- 
selves by their usual labour, and divers others have lost their lives in the said 
service, whereby they have left their wives and children destitute of relief to 
support and sustain them : the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, 
taking the same into their pious and charitable consideration, and having relieved 
divers of them here at London with some small relief for their present subsis- 
tence, but finding that that course cannot be held for any continuance of time 
w ithout many inconveniences, have thought fit and do hereby ordain, that in 
even’ parish within the kingdomc of England, wherein any such persons, either 
now r maimed or slain, did last inhabit afore their going forth to the aforesaid 
service, shall raise a competent stock of money, by way of assessment upon 
the inhabitants of the said several parishes, for the relief of the said maimed 
souldiers, and the widdows and fatherless children of the said slain persons.” 
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set at large, and then to be cotnaunded to avoide the towen.” 
If again taken “ in such defaute in the same Jown or township, 
then he to be scttc in the like wise in stokks by the space of 
6 daies with like dicte as is before reherced.” Section 2. pro- 
vides that “ all inalS of beggers not able to werke, goe rest 
and abide in his hundred where he last dwelled, or ther 
where he is best knowen or bom, ther to rernayne or abide 
without begging out of the said hundred.” 

It was thought necessary, therefore, to restrain the practice 
of mendicancy, even of the infirm poor, within the somewhat 
large limits of hundreds thus loosely defined. 

In 1503—4, the statute 19 Henry VII. c. 12. was passed. 
Although its title is merely “ Do Valid is Mendicantibj repel- 
lend,” yet it contains a provision for the infirm poor, “ that 
all rnalJ of beggers not able to werk, goo rest and abide in 
his cite, towne, or hundred wher they were borne, or els to 
the place where they last made their abode the space of 3 
yeres, ther to rernayne or abide without beggynge oute of the 
seid cite, towne, hundred, or place.” 

The frequent enfranchisement of slaves in the Roman 
empire, which took place soon after Christianity became the 
religion of the State, has been said to have filled many towns 
with freemen, who possessed nothing but their liberty. Hence 
in part arose the necessity of that frequent legislation and 
provision for pauperism and mendicity, which is met with in 
the monuments of the Lower Empire. As the statutes of our 
Tudor Princes contained penalties on able-bodied mendicity, 
“ valiant b toners” * and that of Henry VII. is entitled “ De 
Validis Mendicantibus repcllcndis,” so the Code of Justinian 
has a title “ De Mendicantibus Validis.” Such mendicants 
were punished by the loss of their liberty, and by being 
reduced to the condition of coloni, who may be called the 
serfs of the Lower Empire, who could not be severed from 
the land even by the proprietor, and w'hoso unhappy condition 
has recently been illustrated in a learned dissertation by one 
of the most eminent of living jurists, f 

• First mentioned in statute 23 Edw. III. c. 7. See Reeves, vol. v. p. 14. 
f Von Savignv, Uebfr tlen UGmischcn Co/onat, Vermist hte Schriften, vol. it 
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From the latter part of the fifteenth century to the end of 
the sixteenth, an ever-increasing pauperism characterises the 
reigns of Ilenrj* VII., his son, and his grandchildren. A 
further cause of this spread of pauperism may probably be 
found in the historical fact, that many of the great landowners 
thought fit, during this period, to clear a good part of their 
estates, by pulling down houses, and turning tillage land into 
pasture. The statutory provisions on this subject, towards 
the end of the fifteenth and during the sixteenth century, at 
least establish the fact that this course was perseveringly and 
extensively pursued. 

Moreover, the accumulation of wealth in few hands, seems 
to have led, during the same epoch, to a great change in the 
distribution and enjoyment of ownership, as well as occupa- 
tion of landed property, and to have largely diminished that 
great number of landed proprietors, which, shortly before the 
accession of Henry VII., had justly formed a main ground of 
England’s claim to superiority, in social condition, over many 
other countries. 

Fortescue, in his celebrated treatise, tells his prince, 
“ England is so thick spread and filled with rich and landed 
men, that there is scarce a small village in which you may 
not find a knight, an esquire, or some substantial householder, 
commonly called a frankleyne, all men of considerable 
estates. There are others who are called freeholders, and 
many yeomen, of estates sufficient to make a substantial jury, 
within the description before observed. There arc several of 
those yeomen in England who are able to dispend by the year a 
hundred pounds and more ; juries are very often made up of 
such.” “ Other countries, my prince, are not in such a happy 
situation, are not so well stored with inhabitants. Tho’ there 
be in other parts of the world persons of rank and distinction, 
men of great estates and possessions, yet they are not so fre- 
quent, and so near situated one to another, as in England. 
There is noicliere else so great a number of landowners. In a 

pp. 1 — 66. See ulso K. Laboulayc, Ilistoire du Droit de Propriete fvnciire e n Oc- 
cident , liv. ii- ch. xviii. 
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whole town, in any other country, you can scarce find a man 
of sufficiency enough to be put upon a jury.” 

The first of the statutes just alluded to, passed to prevent 
the conversion of tillage lands into pasture, was 4 Henry VII. 
c. 19. (1488). It prohibits the pulling down farm-houses, “ to 
which twenty acres of land lying in tillage or husbandry ” 
were annexed. Similar provisions were frequently repeated 
during the next 150 years, a fact which, as has been ob- 
served, strongly indicates that these legislative provisions 
were disregarded. The same statute of 1488, in its recital, 
distinctly states the existing evils, which it was intended 
to check. “ Great inconvenyences daily doth encreace 
by desolacion, and pulling down and wilfull waste of houses 
and townes within this his realme, and leyeng to pasture 
londes whyche custumeably have been used in tilthe, wherby 
ydilncs, groundc and begynnyng of all myschefes, daily doo 
encreace ; for where in some townes two hundred psones were 
occupied and lived by their lawfull labours, nowe ben there 
occupied two or three lierdemen, and the residue fall in ydcl- 
ncs, — the husbondrie, whiche is one of the grettest comodities 
of this realme, is gretly decaied.” It is quite possible that 
the number of lords and squires who were owners of land in 
England, may have been more numerous at the death of 
Henry VIII., than they were at the accession of Henry VII.; 
but whether the class of the larger proprietors increased or 
diminished in that interval, there can be no doubt that the 
old “franklin” and the “yeoman” were gradually disap- 
pearing. Sir Frederick Eden adverts to the fact as one 
naturally arising from the improvement in agriculture. “ The 
race of cottagers was going fast to decay : this must ever be 
the case in an improved state of agriculture ; the half-starved 
proprietor of ten or twenty acres will often be persuaded to 
s part with his land to a rich neighbour, who farms on an ex- 
tensive scale.”* 

It was surely rather a mere increase of wealth unequally 
distributed, than any improvement in agriculture, that tended 

* Eden, Stale of the Poor , voL i. p. 1 1 5. 
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thus to extinguish the race of small proprietors. Before the 
end of the lloman Commonwealth, men like the Camilli and 
Curii, and other “ half-starved proprietors of ten or twenty 
acres,” had similarly ceased to exist ; for when great masses 
of wealth were accumulated in few hands, the small pro- 
prietor was easily “ persuaded to part with his land to his 
rich neighbour.” Instances were not wanting in Imperial 
Rome, in which districts, even larger than the county of 
Sutherland, became a single estate ; and thus it happened, 
that the Roman aristocracy never farmed on so extensive a 
scale as during the long period of the decline of the Empire.* 
Poets, historians, and philosophers have all agreed in deploring 
the very condition of society which Sir Frederick Eden here 
seems to approve ; and which, however extensive its farms 
and estates may be, must certainly deprive itself of an im- 
portant element in the constitution of every rightly ordered 
commonwealth, when it absorbs and extinguishes 

The happy man, whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breathe his native nir, 

In his own ground ! 

The statute, 25 Henry VIII. c. 13., prohibits the keeping of 
more than 2000 sheep by any one person. The prohibition 
is preceded by a recital that “ sundry persons, within fewe 
years, had practised and invented ways and means how they 
might accumulate, and gather together into few hands, as well 
great multitude of farms as great plentitude of cattle, and in 
especial sheep, putting such lands as they can get to pasture, 
and not to tillage ; ” and as it was thought that the greatest 
occasion of this was “ only the great profit that cometh of 
sheep, which now be come to a few persons’ hands of this 
realm, in respect of the whole number of the king’s subjects, 
that some have four-and-twenty thousand, some twenty thou- 
sand, some ten thousand, some six thousand, some five thou- 

* The result of this downward progress was apparent to Pliny, N. H. xviii. 
7. 3. “ Vcruraque confitentibus Latifundiu perdidcrc Italian), imo et provincial.” 
The chief stages of the same progress are indicated by passages of Livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, and Appian. 
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sand, some more, and some less;” therefore the enactment 
was made. Contemporary writers bear testimony to the his- 
torical fact. Sir Thomas More*, in describing the cause of 
the increase of the offence of stealing, which characterised a 
great part of the reign of his royal master, mentions “ the 
increase of pasture, by which sheep, mild and tractable, may 
now be said to devour men, and unpeople towns and villages . 
Tor, when an insatiate wretch, the plague of his country, 
resolves to enclose many thousand acres, landlords as well as 
tenants are turned out of possession by tricks or main force, 
or, wearied by ill-usage, they sell at last. Thus, men and 
women, married and single, old and young, with their poor 
and numerous families (for farming requireth many hands), are 
compelled to change their residence, and know not whither to 
go; when no tillage remaineth, there is no need of the labour 
they have been bred to. One shepherd can tend a flock which 
will graze acres, that would employ many hands were they 

in tillage Banish these evils ; command those who have 

dispeopled so many acres to rebuild the villages they have 
destroyed, or to let their lands to those that will do so. Re- 
strain those engrossings of the rich, nearly as bad as mono- 
polies. If you find not a remedy for these ills, it is in vain to 
boast of your severity in punishing theft, which, though it 
may wear the appearance of justice, is neither just nor salu- 
tary. For if you educate your people ill, and corrupt their 
manners from their infancy, and then punish them for crimes to 
which they are disposed by education, what is it but to make 
thieves and then punish them for being such 1 ” 

So far that great and excellent man. Sir Thomas More, in 
the celebrated work which, according to the testimony of a 
distinguished living author f, “ abounds in lessons of practical 
wisdom,” and “would of itself have made his name immortal.” 



* In his “ Utopia,” which I quote from Cayley’s Memoir s of Sir Thomas More , 
rol. ii. p. 24. 

f Lord Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors, voL i. p. 593., where it is 
justly observed that the work referred to in the text shows ** what law reforms 
Sir Thomas More would have introduced when Lord Chancellor, had he not 
been three centuries in advance of his age.” 
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“ Depopulation,” says Harrison *, “ is growing ; ” and he 
speaks of the “ inhabitants of manie places of our countrie as 
being devoured and eaten up, and their houses either alto- 
gether pulled down, or suffered to decaie by litle and litlc.” 
He speaks of “tenements fallen down, or into the lord’s hands, 
or brought and united together by other men, so that in some 
one manor seventeen or eighteen or nineteen houses are 
shrunk and he even says, “that lie could say somewhat of 
towns pulled down for-shecp walks, and no more but the 
lordships (manor houses) now standing in them.” 

A statute passed in the reign of Henry VIII., in the year 
1531, long before the dissolution of the monasteries, is a slight 
indication of the poor law legislation which was to follow. 
By this statute, 22 Henry VIII. c. 12., “ An Acte concerning 
Punyssliement of Beggers and Vacabunds,” justices of peace in 
every county, dividing themselves, are to make diligent search 
and inquiry of all aged poor and impotent persons which live 
by alms, and, upon such search made, may authorise to beg 
within their divisions “such of the said impotent persons, which 
they shall think most convenient, to live of the charity and 
almes of the people.” And the justices are to deliver “ to 
every such impotent person, by them enabled to beg,” a letter 
under hand, and sealed with such a seal as shall be engraved 
with the name of the limit wherein such impotent person 
shall be appointed to beg. If such impotent person so 
authorised to beg, “ do beg in any other place than within 
the limit he shall be assigned unto,” the justices are to punish 
him by imprisoning him in the stocks for two days and two 
nights, “giving him only brede and water;” and after that lie 
is to be sworn to return to the limit within which he is au- 
thorised to beg. 

Any one “who shall be a vagarant and go a begging having 
no such letter under seal,” is to be stripped naked from the 
middle upwards, and whipped, if it shall seem to the justice 
of peace, or high constable, before whom he is taken, “ that it 
be convenient so to punish such beggar ; ” if not, the vagrant 
beggar is to be set, by the space of three days and three rights, 

• Cited in Eden, voL i. p. 1 18 . 
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in the stocks, there to have only bread and water ; and there- 
upon the justice or constable is required, absolutely, “to limit 
to him a place to beg in,” and to give him a letter, under seal, 
in due form, authorising him to beg, and to swear him to 
depart and repair thither immediately after his punishment 

It is manifest that every impotent person might, within the 
parish of his residence, after the passing of this act, still beg, 
without obtaining any licence, and live on the alms and charity 
which he could obtain by begging, in such his parish. It is 
only begging elsewhere than in “ the limit he shall be as- 
signed unto,” that is prohibited ; but even the impotent are 
punished for vagrant mendicancy, unless a permission to ex- 
ercise the vocation of a vagrant be first obtained, in due form, 
under the statute. 

Section 3. of the statute provides that, “ if any one, being 
whole and mightie in body, and able to labour, having no 
land, or master, and using no lawful merchandize, craft, or 
mystery, whereby he might get his living, be vagarant, and 
can give none rekening how he do the lawfully get his living,” 
he is to be taken to the next market town, there to be tied to 
the end of a cart, naked, and beaten with whips throughout 
the said market town, “ till his body be bloody by reason of 
such whipping ; ” and his punishment had, he shall be enjoined, 
upon his oath, to return, “ like as a true man ought to doo.” 
He is to have, by way of passport, a letter, under seal, giving 
an account of his punishment, and prescribing a term during 
which he may beg, on his way to the place to which he is to 
return. 

This statute is the first which can be said to make any 
provision for the relief of poverty ; the previous legislation 
is wholly directed against vagrancy alone. The present au- 
thorises vagrancy, when its limits are once defined by a justice 
of peace ; but, nevertheless, vagrancy is only authorised as 
a mode of relieving the impotent poor, each of whom may 
now levy his contributions on a wider district than his own 
proper parish, by way of rate in aid, in ease of his fellow 
parishioners. This certainly is a curious and most unsatis- 
factory mode of providing for the relief of destitution. The 
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mendicancy which it has been the object of so many statutes 
to repress, is now expressly sanctioned; and the vagrant 
beggar may hold up his head, and avow his calling, if ho 
can obtain, from any justice of peace, a license for its exercise. 

In the session of parliament held in 1535-6, when this law 
had been in force about five years, it was repealed, by a 
statute which introduced a system of compulsory charity 
for relieving the poor. This important step in the pro- 
gress of the legislature towards that mode of providing for 
the pauperism of the country, which was finally sanctioned 
towards the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was made 
by the statute 27 Henry VIII. c. 25. : it is entitled, “ An Act 
for Punishment of sturdye Vacabundes and Beggers ; ” and, 
after reciting the law last mentioned, it states that, forasmuch 
as it was not therein provided “ how the said pore people and 
sturdie vacabundes should be ordered at their repaire and at 
theyr comyne into their countries, nor how the inhabitants of 
every hundred should be charged for the relief of the same 
pore people, nor yet for the setting and keping in work and 
labour of the aforesaid valiaunt vacabundes, at their said 
repaire into every hundred in this realme ; ” it therefore 
enacts, that the head officers and ministers of every city or 
parish, “ at the repaire and comyng thider of suche poore 
creature or sturdie vaeabund as is contcyned in the said acte, 
shall moost charitably receyve the same, and order the same 
in rnanti and forme follow vng, that is to sey, that all the 
go9nours and ministers of evy of the same cities, shires, towns, 
hundreds, wapentakes, lathes, rapes, rydinges, tythinges, 
hamlettes and parisshes, aswell within libties as without, shall 
not oonly socour, fynde, and keepe all and evy the same poore 
people, by way of voluntarie and charitable almes,” in such 
wise “ as none of them of verie necessitie shall be compelled 
to wander idly and go openly in begging to ask almes ” in 
any of the same cities, &c., “ but also to cause and to com- 
pell the said sturdie vaeabund f and valeant beggers to be 
sett and kepte to continuall labour, in sucliewise as by their 
seid labours they and every of them may get their own living 
with the contynuall labour of their own hands ; ” this is to be 
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done “ on pain that every parish making default shall forfeit 
twenty shillings a month.” 

Section 3. of the statute enacts, that every “ idell personne 
and personns, ruffelers, calling themselves servingmen, having 
no master, shall be entreated, used, and ordered,” as specified 
in the act. 

The fourth section directs that the head officers of corpo- 
rate towns, and the churchwardens, or two others of every 
parish, shall, in good and charitable wise, take order “ by 
gathering and pcuring of suche charitable and voluntarie 
alines of the good Christen people within the same, with boxes 
evy sonday, holyday, and other festivall day, or otherwise 
amonge themselffs, in such good and discrete wise as the pore, 
impotent, lame, feble, syke, and disseascd people, beyng not 
able to worke, may be pvded, holpen, and relieved, so that in 
no wise they nor none of them be suffered to go openly in 
begging; and that such as be lustie, or liavyng their 
lymmes stronge ynough to labour, may be daily kepto to con- 
tynuall labour, wherby evy one of them may gette their own 
substaunce and lyving, with their own hands, uppon peyne 
that officers of cities, parishes, &c. shall forfeit twenty shillings 
for evy month that it is omitted.” 

By the same statute (s. 9.), “ o9y preacher, pson, vicar 
and curate, as well in all and e9y their Smons, collacions, 
biddynges of the beads, as in time of all confessions, and at 
the making of the willes or testaraentes of any psonnes at 
all times of the yere, shall cxhorte, move, stirre, and pvoke 
people to be liball, and bountefully to extende their good and 
charitable almes and contribucions from tyme to tyme, for 
and toward the comforte and reliefe of the said pore, impo- 
tent, decrepite, indigent, and nedic people, as for the setting 
and keping to continuall worke and labour of the forsaid 
ruffelers, sturdie vacabundcs, and valiaunt beggers.” 

The money collected is (s. 18.) to be kept in the “ comen 
coffre or boxe standing in the churche of every parisshe,” or 
else it is to be committed to the custody of such “ good and 
suhstantiall trustie man” as they can agree upon, to be 
delivered as necessity should require. Almsgiving, otlier- 
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wise than to these common boxes or gatherings, is prohibited 
on forfeiture of ten times the amount given.* “ The over- 
plus” of the collection of wealthy parishes is to be applied, by 
s. 23., in aid of other parishes within the same city, borough, 
town, hundred, lathe, rape, or wapentake. 

Accounts of the produce and application of alms in every 
parish are, according to s. 5., to be kept by the “ parson, vicar, 
or parish priest, or some other honest man of every parish 
of this realm, without taking or demanding any thing for the 
same.” 

Section 10. provides that any sturdy beggar, once con- 
victed and whipped, which is the first appointed punishment, 
upon due proof of his continuing to wander in idleness, 
“ shalbe cftsones not onely whipped ageyne, and sent into the 
citie, warde, towne, hundred, or parisshc, wherunto he was 
first appoynted, but also shall have the upper parte of the 
gristell of his right care clene cutt of, so as it may appere 
for a ppetuall token after that tyinc that he hath ben a con- 
temmour of the good order of the Comon welth.” 

By sect 11. any sturdy beggar, “not havyng the upper 
parte of the right eare, and being cutt of as is aforesaid,” is to 
be sent to the quarter sessions, and there to be indicted 
“ for wandering, loitering, and idelnes,” and, if convicted, is 
to have judgment, “ to suffer peynes and execucion of dethe 
as a felon and as enmies of the Comen welthe.” A proviso, 
s. 27., exempting mendicant friars from the penalties of the 
statute, will be referred to hereafter.! 

The provisions of this statute of Henry VIII., passed in 
1536, deserve to be compared with contemporaneous pro- 
visions found in an ordinance of Henry II. of France, issued 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, on the 9th July, 15474 Poor 
boxes were to be placed in the churches and parishes of 
Paris, to receive the alms of the charitable people of that 

* See the clause, sect. 13. ; the substance of it is set out above, p. 3. Sect. 21. 
of the statute allows of almsgiving to fellow parishioners aud prisoners. 

f Below, p. 185. 

| One of the provisions of this ordinance has already been compared with a 
contemporary clause of the English statute, above, p. 3. note f, where, the refer- 
ence to Chapter IV. is meant for this place. 
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city ; and every Sunday, the work of almsgiving was to be 
commended, not only by the curds or their vicars, but also, 
“ par les prescheurs en leur sermons et predications." Men- 
dicants were to be punished by the whip and the galleys. 

Such was the existing legislation of England, respecting 
the poor, at the time when the monasteries were finally 
suppressed, in 1539, by “our most dread sovereign lord, 
Henry the Eighth, by tho grace of God King of England and 
of France, defender of the faith, lord of Ireland, and in earth, 
immediately under Christ, supreme head of the Church of 
England.” 

Bishop Burnet, in his “ History of the Reformation,” esti- 
mates the clear yearly value of all the suppressed houses which 
then came into the king’s hund, as at least 1,131,607/. 6s. 4 d. 
That estimate has been said to be too high; although some 
have put the whole annual value of the property confiscated 
by the royal reformer at 1 ,600,000/. 

It cannot be doubted that the aggregate amount was an 
enormous sum, and it seems to have been not less than one- 
fifth of the real property of the whole kingdom.* By reason 
of long leases then existing, the value, at the moment of con- 
fiscation, would perhaps not exceed one-tenth of that of the 
whole kingdom. | In any point of view, the rental of the pro- 
perty taken would have been more than sufficient to provide 
for all the pauperism of England, year by year, from the 
reign of King Henry VIII. down to that of Queen Victoria. 

The king at first gave out, and “ seemed to design, noble 
foundations but the result was, that either “ out of ]>olicy, 
to give a general content to the gentry, by selling to them at 
low rates, or out of easiness to his courtiers, or out of an 
unmeasured lavishness in his expense, it came far short of 
what he had given out he would do.” 

Sclden, who cannot be looked on as an over-zealous de- 
fender of the temporalities of the Church, has an interesting 

* See Bum, Ecclesiastical Law , title Monasteries , x. 2., where data arc stated 
for estimating, at different periods, the revenues of the Church : they appear to have 
been from one-fourth to one-third of those of the whole kingdom, 
f Hnllam, Constitutional History of England > voL i. p. 104, note . 

N 
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passage on this subject It is found in the “ Review,” added 
to his “ History of Tythes:”* “I doubt not but that every 
good man wishes that at our dissolution of monasteries, both 
the lands and impropriated tythes and churches possessed by 
them, (that is, things sacred to the service of God, although 
abused by such as had them,) had been bestowed rather for 
the advancement of the Church, to a better maintenance of the 
labouring and deserving ministry, to the fostering of good 
arts, relief of the poor, and other such good uses, as might 
retain in them, for the benefit of the Church or Common- 
wealth, a character of the wishes of those who first, with 
devotion, dedicated them (as in some other countries f, upon 
the Reformation, was religiously done), than conferred with 
such a prodigal dispensation, as it happened, on those who 
stood ready to devour what was sanctified, and have (in no 
small number) since found such inheritances thence derived 
to them, but as Sejus his horse, or the gold of Tholouse. But 
I abstain from censure, and add here, by the way, a com- 
plaint made to the parliament not long after the dissolution, 
touching the abuse that followed in the Church, through lay- 
men’s jiossessing of appropriated churches and tythes.” 

The author of the complaint}, after speaking of the alms 
that the abbeys dealt, and the hospitality that they kept, pro- 
ceeds : “ But now that all the abbaics, with their lands, goods, 
and impropred parsonages, be in temporal mens hands ; I do 
not here tell that one half penie worth of almes, or any other 
profit, cometh unto the people of those parishes. Your pre- 
tence of putting down abbeys, was to amend that was amiss 
in them. It was farr amiss, that a great part of the lands of 

* Works, vol. iii col. 1338. 

t As in Wurtemburg, where n large proportion of the parishes possess a fund 
called pium corpus , arising princijmlly “ from funds which, previously to the 
Reformation, had l>een employed for the purposes of tho Roman Catholic wor- 
ship, and instead of being confiscated by the government, as was the case in 
England, were directed to be employed for charitable puq»osc8.” See Senior, 
Statement of the Provision for the Poor , p. 54. Bishop Latimer, on the seizure of 
the abbeys, moved that two or three might thus be left in every county, for pious 
uses. See Bishop Kcnnett’s Parochial Antiquities , vol. ii. p. 48. 

| Seldcn, ib. col. 1339. 
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the abbeys (which were given to bring up learned men, that 
might be preachers, to keep hospitalitie, and to give almesse 
to the poore) should he spent upon a few superstitious monks, 
which gave not forty pounds in almesse, when they should 
have given two hundred. It was amisse that the monks 
should have parsonages in their hands, and dealt but the 
twentieth part thereof to the poor, and preached but ones in 
a yeer to them that paid the tythes of the parsonages. It was 
amiss, that they scarcely, among twenty, set not one sufficient 
vicar to preach, for the tythes that they received. But se now 
how it that was amisse is amended, for all the godly pretence. 
It is amended even as the devil amended his dames legge (as 
it is in the proverb), when he should have set it right, he 
bracke it quite in peices. The monks gave to little almesse ; — 
hut now, where twenty pounds was geven yerely to the poore, 
in more than in a hundred places in Ingelande, is not one 
meales meat given. This is a fair amendment.” 

There can be no rational doubt that the poor would be 
placed in a far W'orse condition, by the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Henry the Eighth*, and that an im- 
mense accession would be made to the number of destitute 
vagrants who infested the country. The dissolution directly 
involved the great majority of some 50,000 persons in utter 
ruin, and many of them were compelled to swell the numbers 
of the unemployed wandering population of the day. When 
mendicant monks thus reinforced the ranks of merely lay 
vagrants and beggars, it would seem as if the edge of the 
sword of legislation was made sharper than ever. In the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI., a statute was passed 
full of provisions against vagrants, characterised by a bar- 
barous and ruthless severity, wholly unworthy of the legislation 
of any Christian people. By this statute, 1 Edw. VI. c. 3., 
“ for the punishment of vagabondes, and for the relief of the 
poore and impotent parsons,” it is recited, that “ idlenes and 
vagabundrye is the mother and roote of all theftes, robberyes, 
and all evill actes and other miscliieff ; ” that “ godlie lawes” 

* Compare Mr. Ha!lam*s idea, vol. i. pp. 108-109, with the facts and autho- 
rities of Brodie’s Introduction to liis History of the British Empire . 

N 2 
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liad been previously passed for repressing this “ idlenes and 
vagabundrye,” but that “ ptelie by folisclie pitic and mercie of 
them which shoulde have seen the said godlie lawes executed, 
ptelie by the p verse nature and longe accustuined idleness 
of the parsons given to loytringe, the saide godlie statutes 
hitherto hath had small effecte, and idle and vagabounde 
psons, being unprofitable membres, or rather ennemves, of 
the Comcn wealthe, hath byn suffred to remayne and encreace 
and yet so doo, who, yf t/iei should be punished by deaths , 
whippings, emprysonement, or tc'* other corporall payne, it were 
not withowt their desert f, for thexample of others and to the 
benefitt of the Comenwealth.” And then the statute proceeds 
to enact, after repealing all former acts on the subject, that 
“ any person so living idelye and loyteringlie,” may be 
branded with a hot iron with the letter “ V,” and to be 
adjudged to be the slave for two years of the person who 
brings him to justice; and the master is to order the said 
slave “ as followetlie, that is to saie : to take such persone 
adjudged a slave with him, and onelye giving the saide 
slave breade and water, or small dryncke, and such refuse 
of meate as he shall thincke mete, cawse the said slave to 
worke, by beating, cheyninge, or otherwise , in such worke and 
labor, how vyle so ever it be, as he shall putt him unto.” 
The slave’s absence from his master for fourteen days during 
his term of slavery, is to be followed by a second branding, 
and slavery for life ; and, if he run away a second time, he is 
to be a felon ; “ and such loiterer and runaway, thereof being 
lawfullie indicted and attaynted, or otherwise condempned, to 
suffer paynes of death, as other fellons ought to doo.” 

The very framers of the statute seem to have felt that 
there might not be found, among the humane and generous 
people of England, men who would be willing to desecrate 
their hearths by the presence of a domestic slave. If no 
Englishman would submit to the degradation of becoming the 
owner of a slave, the above stated clauses of the statute would 
be futile. Provision was therefore made for this anticipated 
practical difficulty in executing the statute : “ Allthoughe 
there be no man w ch shall demaunde suche loyterer or 
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loyterers, as before expressed, into their §vice, yet, never- 
theless, any justice of peace, dwelling in that place or country, 
by hit or their offices, shallbe hereafter bounde, by virtewe of 
this acte, not onelie to enquire of all suche idle psons, but allso, 
if thei doo espie any suche vacaboundes or idle parsone, or yf anny 
suche be detected unto them, to examyn him or her of the tyme of 
tbieir vagaboundrye, and yf it shall appear, to anny justice of 
peaxe, any suche man or woman to have been a vagraunte 
and vacabound, or ydle parson, by the space as is aforesaid, 
to cawse the same to be marcked on the brest with an V, made 
with a hole iron ,” — “ and then to be delivered to the hedd officer 
or constable ” of the place, “ there to be nourished and kepte of the 
same citie, towne, or village, in chaynes or othericise, — to be slave 
to the corporacon of the citie, or to the inhabitauntf of the 
towne or village, that he or she were borne in, after all 
suche same condition, space of veres, orders, punishments for 
runninge awaic, and all others, as are expressed of a comen 
or private person to whom any such loyterer is adjudged a 
slave.” Another clause, s. 8., is, “ that if it fortune, when the 
saide vaeabounde is brought to the said citie, towne, or village, 
where the saide parsone said he was borne, to appere and be 
manifest, that he or she was not there borne, that then, for suche 
lye, the said vagraunte shalbe marked on the face with an S, 
and be slave to the inhabitants or corporation of the citie, 
towne, or vyllage, where the saide vagraunt said he was borne, 
for ever.” 

A penalty was imposed (by s. 6.) on any city or town for 
the default of such slave being allowed “to live idellye — by 
the space of three wdking daies to gither.” The slave's em- 
ployment was to be “ in chaynes at the comen wdkes, in 
amending high waies or other comen woke, or from man to 
man.” And by s. 16., any master might put a ring of iron 
about the neck, arm, or leg of his slave, and any one helping 
such bond of iron from such slave was to forfeit 10/, 

This outline of the law of absolute slavery thus introduced 
among a nation of freemen, would be incomplete if the 13th 
clause were omitted. Among other things, it provided that 
if any such slave shall be “ warde, or bondeinan, or neif of 

a 3 
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bloode,” to any one, tlien he “ to whome anny suclie warde, 
bondeman, or neif shall apptayne,” may seize and take such 
wards, bondsmen, or neifs, and they were “ discharged of the 
saidc slaverie.” 

This provision leads us to suppose that the number of serfs, 
who are here designated, and the rights of whose lords were 
thus jealonsly protected by the legislature, must at this time 
have been still considerable. In England the law had always, 
from the time of the Conquest, not only treated the serf as 
himself the mere property of his lord, but even held that all 
which the serf gained, or saved, by his industry, likewise 
belonged to his lord. Hence the rule that no serf could 
purchase his own freedom, for all that he possessed was his 
lord’s already.* The 13th section of this statute is therefore 
meant as a measure of “protection” to the lords, in the en- 
joyment of their ancient right of property ; and shows that 
the very legislature, which professed to protect the public 
from vagrant mendicancy, by visiting every such offence 
with so severe a punishment, was yet willing to condone any 
number of such offences, rather than, by punishing them, 
to obstruct the enjoyment by any lord, of his right of pro- 
perty in his serf. 

It may be added, that these serfs were still found in Eng- 
land as late as the reign of James I. ; but ultimately, though the 
legislature never did any thing to emancipate them, they 
somehow obtained their freedom. Such of them as still be- 
longed to the Crown in Queen Elizabeth’s time, were enfran- 
chised by her in 1574, and the instrument of their manu- 
mission is deserving of perusal. The Church, which had 
alone stood, for centuries, between them and their oppressors, 
and had largely contributed to their emancipation from 
the bondage in which they were held by lay lords, was, her- 
self, still a little slow to emancipate them, when they were 

• Glanvillc, v. 5. u Illud tamcn notandum est, qtiod non potest aliqnis in Villc- 
nagio positus, lihertatem suam propriis denari is Ruis qiuorere. Posset enim tunc 
a Domino suo secundum jus et Consuetudinem Regni ad Villenagiiim rcvocari, 
quia omnia Catalla cujuslibct Nutivi, ita intelliguntnr esse in potentate Domini 
silt, quod propriis denar its versus Dominum suum a Villenagio sc redimere , nun 
l*)tcrit. n 
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found on Church lands. It seems to have been a harder task 
to practise than to preach. Sir Thomas Smith says, that 
“ the holy fathers had convinced the laity how dangerous a 
practice it was for one Christian man to hold another in 
bondage, so that temporal men were glad to manumit all their 
villeins. But the said holy fathers, with the abbots and 
priors, did not in like sort by theirs ; for they also had a 
scruple in conscience to impoverish and despoil the Church, 
and so kept their villeins still.”* 

Serfs of the Church were, however, not only in a far better 
condition than that of the serfs of private lords, but during 
the greater part of a rude and barbarous age, serfdom under 
the Church was often preferred to liberty itself. Instances 
are found in which, by the very instrument of manumission, 
the serf of a private lord, as the first and only act of his brief 
freedom, voluntarily made himself the serf of the Church.”! 
The same superiority in condition of the ecclesiastical serf is 
also evidenced by an old German pro verb.! 

This statute of I Edw. VI. c. 3., which contains so many 
severe and cruel provisions, for repressing vagrancy, gives 
considerable powers for the relief and control of the impotent 
j>oor. 

Section 9. of the statute prohibits the impotent poor from 
begging anywhere except in the places where they were 
born, or had resided three years. These impotent poor 
persons, having this domicile of birth or residence, are all 
to be “ bestowed and provided for of the tenauntries, cotages, 
or other convenient howscs, to be lodged in at the costes and 
charges of the saide cities, townes, boroughes, and villages, 
there to be relieved and cured by the devocon of the good 
people of the saide citie,” &c. By s. 10., all aged and other 
impotent poor were, once a month, to be removed from 

• Smith, Commonwealth of England, voL iii. p. 10., quoted by Blackstonc, 
Commentaries , voL ii. p. 96. 

t M. Gucrard, Prolegomaies to the Cartuiairo dc l’abbaye de Saint Pierre do 
Chartres, p. 56, and the charter of Gibuin and Gualand, a.d. 1061, p. 189. of the 
same Chartulary , u Testes Gibuini, vice Sancti Petri, cui se japonic subdidit Ulgcriua 
major,” &c. 

f Unter dan Krummstabc ist gut tcohnen. 

N 4 
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places in which they were found begging, if they had not 
been bom in such {daces, or had not resided there three years. 
The removal was to be to their places of birth, or of residence 
for three years, “ there to be provided for, kepte and 
nourished of almes.” A proviso of the act authorises a dis- 
cretionary punishment for the idleness of all impotent poor 
persons, who were not so impotent as that they could not do 
gome maimer of work ; and this punishment was to be “ with 
chayninge, beating, or othencise ,” as should seem convenient. 

For the great purpose of relieving “ suche which ar in 
unfayned miserie, and to whome charitie ought to be ex- 
tended,” it is enacted that, every Sunday and liolyday, after 
the reading of the Gospel, “ the curate of every pislie doo 
mak, according to suche tallent as God hath given him, a 
godlie and brief exhortacon to his pishoners, moving and ex- 
citing them to remembre the poore people, and the dewtie of 
Xpian charitie in reliving of them which be their brethrene 
in Christe, borne in the same pishe, and neding their help(." 

Kapin gives us an account of the real occasion of passing 
this statute, which, so far as one class of its provisions is con- 
cerned, may properly be called, a “very remarkable act against 
vagabonds.” lie says : “ This law was thought very severe 
in a country like England, where slavery seems inconsistent 
with the privileges of the people. But herein the Court, by 
whom the Parliament was governed, had an eye only to the 
monks, who being gone from their monasteries, little inured 
to labour, could not think of working for their livelihood. 
Those men spent their time in going from house to house to 
cabal against the Government, and inspire the people with 
the spirit of rebellion. So the Court judging it to be an 
effect of their idleness, and that if they betook themselves to 
some employment, they would at length lose this habit, re- 
solved to make them work, how loth soever they might be. 
Meanwhile, as the law was general, it occasioned great mur- 
inurings among the people. Wherefore it was never rigour- 
ously executed, and another parliament repealed it,” * 



* Rapin’s History of England, book xvl voL viii. p. 34. London, 1732. 
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Bishop Burnet has also observed of this statute *, that “ it 
was chiefly levelled at the monks and friars,” who, their oc- 
cupation now gone, went up and down the country and found 
the people “ apt to have compassion on them.” This repres- 
sive legislation was, perhaps, none the milder, because it pro- 
ceeded in good part from those who had got possession of the 
lands of the wandering monks, and from ecclesiastics of the 
new establishment. 

This savage and inhuman law, as we have already seen, 
did not remain long on the statute book. Some of its cruel 
penalties against vagrants were repealed, and its other provi- 
sions modified, by 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16. 

The character of Henry the Eighth’s legislation to repress 
vagrancy, was, certainly, severe enough ; but it becomes 
humanity itself if compared w r ith the law before us. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that the legislature, in the 
first year of the reign of Edward VI., intended to diminish 
the severity of the previous penalties against vagrancy, f The 
statute of 27 Henry VIII. c. 25., against vagrants, passed 
just before the statute for the dissolution of the lesser monas- 
teries (27 Henry VIII. c. 28.), contained an express provi- 
sion, in favour of the very men who were so soon to be made 
wanderers, and who were now, in the reign of Edward VI., 
to be hunted down, like so many wild beasts. A mild and 
humane provision, of the former statute, enacted, on the 
very eve of the dissolution of the smaller monasteries that, 
“ In as moche as friers mendiantes have litle or nothing to 
lyve uppon, but onely by the charitie and almes of Christien 
jwoplc, this acte therefore, ne any thing therin conteyned, 
shalbe pjudiciall or hurtfull unto any psonne or psonnes, for 
gyving of thevm in genial or pticular any maS almes in money, 
vitaile, or other thing, ne also to theym or any of them, for 
beyng or remaynyng out of theyr places where they were 



* History of the lltf unnation, pt. ii. bk. i. p. 83. 

| Report from the Commissioners for Inquiring into the Poor Laws, in 1834, 
p. 7. “It appears that the severity of this act (27 Henry VIII. c. 25.) pre- 
vented its execution. Such, at least, u the reason assigned for its repeal by the 
1 Edw. VI. c. 3., which recites, &c., and as a milder punishment, enacts,” &c. 
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borne or had their last habitacion, or for passing abrode to 
gather the almcs and charitie of Christen people, or for con- 
tynuance of thcyr religion as they have been accustomed to 
do.” 

The provision for the poor, under 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16., 
was still a charitable voluntary contribution, made by the 
devotion of the good people of the city, town, or place, where 
the poor were born, or had dwelt for three years. 

So far the voluntary principle alone was appealed to, and the 
appeal, seemingly, ■was not successful ; for by 5 & 6 Edw. VI. 
c. 2., collectors appointed under the statute are enjoined, on the 
Sunday next, or next but one, after Whitsunday, gently to ask 
every man and woman, what they of their charity will give 
eekly towards the relief of the poor, to write the same in a 
book, and to distribute what they collect weekly to the poor 
and impotent. If any one able to further the charitable 
work, do obstinately and frowardly refuse to give, or do dis- 
courage others, the minister and churchwardens are gently to 
exhort him ; if he will not be so persuaded, the bishop is to 
send for him, and induce and persuade him, by charitable 
ways and means, and so according to his discretion, take 
order for the reformation thereof. 

This statute (5 & G Edw. VI. c. 2.), passed in 1551, 
seems, like those which preceded it, to have been ineffectual 
for the adequate relief of the poor. It was thought neces- 
sary to repeat its preamble and enactments in the statute, 
2 & 3 Philip & Mary, e. 5., passed in 1555. But under the 
Roman Catholic, as under the Protestant reign, the gentle 
askings of the collectors, the gentle exhortations of the mi- 
nisters and churchwardens, and the charitable ways and 
means of the bishop, failed “ to induce and persuade ” the 
parishioners to “ give weekly of their charity,” as it was in- 
tended they should, towards the relief of the poor. 

Religious feelings, and ecclesiastical authority, were in vain 
invoked, to enforce on the people the performance of their 
Christian duty. The Reformation had taken away from the 
Church, before Queen Mary’s accession, a large part of its 
wealth ; and lay impropriators, whether under a Roman 
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Catholic or a Protestant sovereign, felt no such obligation as 
had certainly attached on the clerical holders of tithes and 
other possessions. 

It cannot be doubted, that during eight or nine hundred 
years, a large part of what had been given to the Church, 
for the use and benefit of the poor, was applied, by the 
Church, to the purposes for which it was given. But, the 
statute book, throughout the reigns of Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., and Mary, bears ample testimony to the magnitude 
of the evil of an increasing pauperism, with which society, 
and not the Church alone, had then to deal ; and which, to- 
wards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, ended in the casting of a 
burden on property, locally situated in each ecclesiastical 
district, the parish ; and in authorising the taxation of the 
occupiers and inhabitants of each parish, for the relief of its 
poor. 
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CHAP. VI. 

PAUPER LEGISLATION OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 

Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. — Virgil. 

It appears that, during the whole of the long and glorious 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the statesmen by whom she was 
served made the condition of the poorer classes of her subjects 
an especial object of their attention and care. Legislative 
provisions, for a pauperism which seemed to grow with the 
very growth of the country itself, were slowly and gradually 
adopted. 

“ Pauper ubique jacet ! ” is said to have been a frequent 
exclamation of the Queen in her various progresses, as she 
beheld the immense numbers of destitute poor people who, in 
every part of the country, flocked to see her. It is said that 
she made it a continued study how to release her people 
from the poverty which was so widely diffused, and to make 
their labour more profitable to themselves and the nation. It 
is therefore probable, that the personal feelings of the Queen 
may have been interested in such acts of her parliaments as 
related to the poor. She may thus have striven to make com- 
pensation for sternness and cruelty to some, even of her own 
sex, by that long course of benevolent legislation in behalf of 
the most helpless classes of her subjects, which characterises 
her reign, and was closed by the celebrated statute, passed 
shortly before her death, under the provisions of which all 
relief of the poor of England and Wales has now been 
administered for 250 years. 

We shall best understand the grounds of that statute, the 
43 Eliz. c. 2., and the intention of its framers, if, in the first 
instance, we take a survey of the series of provisions which 
had previously been made by parliaments of Queen Elizabeth, 
respecting the relief of the poor. This survey will not onlv 
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make us acquainted with the care and attention then bestowed 
on a subject which was felt to be important, but will be 
most instructive in exemplifying the result of the various 
remedies applied in succession to the great and growing evil 
of pauperism. It will be found that, by one of these 
remedies, the parochial tie, which in England had connected 
the Church and the poor for at least a thousand years, was 
wholly done away ; a district for the settlement of the poor 
was created, quite independent of parochial boundary ; a 
power of removing the poor to and from such district was 
given, wholly independent of parochial control ; and the 
wants of the poor were to be relieved by the compulsory 
taxation of the whole district. This completely new organi- 
sation of relief of the poor, had a fair and full trial ; for the 
statute by which it was created, remained in force more than 
tw'enty years. This provision, having been regaled, no 
longer appears in ordinary editions of the statutes ; and it is 
believed that the resuscitation of this important page in the 
history of the Poor Law, will be effected, for the first time, 
in the present chapter. 

The first great measure of reform of the Poor Laws, 
under Queen Elizabeth, is the statute 5 Eliz. c. 3. (a. d. 
1562-3), “An Acte for the Reliefc of the Poore,” passed “to 
thintent that idell and loytering psons, and valiant beggers, 
may be avoyded, and thimpotent, feble, and lame, w ch are the 
poore in very dede, should bee hereafter relieved and well 
provided for.” This statute, after confirming 22 Hen. VIII. 
c. 12., and 3 & 4 Edw. IV. c. 16., contains a series of provi- 
sions, corresponding to those of former statutes, for the 
appointment of collectors of charitable alms for the relief of 
the poor in parishes. It superadds, how r ever, a very im- 
portant section to those contained in former statutes, for it 
enacts (s. 7.) that if any person “ of his or their frowarde or 
wilfull minde, shall obstinatly refuse to gyve weekly to the 
releef of the poore, according to his or their habilitecs, that 
then the bishoppe or ordinarie of the dyoces, chauncellours, or 
their comissaries,” shall have power to bind him to appear at 
the next sessions. If he refuse to be so bound, the bishop is 
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authorised to commit him to prison, there to remain until he 
shall become bound as aforesaid ; and at the sessions (s. 8.) 
the justices, “ if the said obstinate pson doo appeare before 
them, shall charitably and gentelly perswade and move the 
said obstinate psons textende his or their charitee towardes 
the relief of the poore of the pishe where he or she inha- 
bitethe and dwelleth ; and yf he or she shall obstinatly 
and wilfully stande in the same, and will not bee pswaded 
therin by the sayd justices, maio r , bailiefes, or other heade 
officers, that then yt shall and may be laufull to and for the 
sayd justices, — w th the churchewardens wher the sayd obstinate 
pson shall inhabite, or one of them, to cesse, taxe, and lymit 
upon every suche obstinate pson so refusing, according to 
their good discretions, what some the said obstinate pson shall 
pay, weekly, towardes the relief of the poore w ,h in the sayde 
pishe where he or she shall inhabyte and dwell.” If he refuse 
to pay, the justices are, “ upon complaynte and certificate 
to them by the collectoures and churchwardens of the same 
pshe wher the sayd obstinate pson shall dwell, to comit the 
said obstinate pson and psons so refusing to pay, to pryson, 
to the next gaolc, there to remaine w th out bayle or maine- 
prisc till he or they have payde the sayd some so appointed, 
taxed, and limited, together w tt tharrerages therof, yf any 
suche shall fortune to bee.” 

Some other clauses of the statute can only be carried out 
by the action of the bishop, and he is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, invested with the duty of an administrator of relief to 
the poor. One of these clauses (s. 10.) imposes heavy 
penalties on justices of the peace for disobedience to the 
statute, and the money levied on any of them is to be em- 
ployed to the use of the poor “ of any pishe or pishes w th in 
the said countie where the said justices dwell, at the over- 
sight and appointment of the bislioppe, or his chauncellour, 
of the same diocesse.” Another clause (s. 9.) directs that 
“the bishoppe of the diocesse shall — examyne howe and after 
what maner ys bestowed,” any sum of money which any 
person had, by his foundation, appointed to the use of the poor, 
or for the repairing of highways or bridges. The bishops 
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are to call to account the parties which claim the said money , 
“ and thereupon to take suche order as the same from tlicns- 
foorthe be distributed to the poore.” 

Queen Elizabeth, or her statesmen, seem to have been 
most anxious to ensure the performance by the bishop of these 
important functions, touching the administration of relief to 
the poor, with which they now invested him. The penalty 
for neglect to perform this ancient episcopal duty, now en- 
forced by a statutory sanction, was fixed at 20/, “to be 
employed to thuse of the poore.” Next, it is provided, by 
sec. 10., that, if any parish, city, or town, have in it “mo 
poore and impotet folkes, not liable to labo r , then the said 
pishe ys able to relief,” on certificate thereof, justices are to 
examine the certificate, and, finding the same true, “ shall 
then grantc unto suche and as many of the said poore folkes, 
as by their discretion they shall thinck good, a sufficient 
licence under the seale appointed for the limit, to go abrode, 
to begge, get, and receyve the charitable alines of thinhabi- 
tantes of the countrey, out of the sayd parishes, cities, and 
townee so surchardged .” If the poor person, so licensed, 
transgress the appointed limits, and beg elsewhere, he is to 
be taken for a “ valiant beggar,” and punished accordingly. 

Compulsory taxation of any parishioner, by merely secular 
authority, for the relief of the poor, is now for the first time 
authorised by this statute of 5 Eliz. c. 3. ; but it is only in the 
case of obstinate refusal to comply with exhortations of 
ministers and churchwardens, followed by obstinate refusal 
to yield to the persuasions of the bishop, that the perverse re- 
cusant can be handed over to the secular arm. 

The parochial principle is, therefore, strengthened by this 
statute, and the ministrations of the Church and its parochial 
officers are preserved. At the same time, that which had 
been, heretofore, more or less, a contribution of Christian 
charity, is now, in substance, converted into a compulsory 
assessment, depending on the amount of each parishioner’s 
property, and, in strictness of law, equally due from each 
parishioner, whether Christian, Jew, or Heathen. 

The 5 Eliz. c. 3. remained in force, and the parochial ad- 
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ministration of relief to the poor, was carried out under it, for 
a period of about nine years. 

Corresponding with this first statute of Elizabeth, relating 
to the relief of the poor, but preceding it by a few years, we 
find an Ordinance of Henry II., king of France, issued on 
13th February, 1551. After reciting that beggars had be- 
come “ quasi innwnerables ” at Paris, and that “ the collects 
and alms which it was endeavoured to collect weekly in each 
parish, had so much diminished, and the charity of the re- 
sidents in easy circumstances, was so much cooled, that it was 
impossible to continue to the poor, the alms that had been 
weekly distributed to them : ” therefore the parliament was 
authorised to name commissioners, who were to collect what 
every one of their charity would weekly give, for the support 
of the indigent poor. This ordinance was issued fifteen years 
later than that of Francis I., which first provided for the 
giving of parocliial relief to the impotent poor at their 
dwellings. 

But the pauperism and mendicity which prevailed in Paris, 
appeared to need an absolute tax for the relief of the poor, 
and ample provision was made, by the same ordinance, for 
compulsory taxation of every one, in proportion to his means 
rather than to the extent of his charitable disposition. The 
ordinance requires the commissioners to make a list of the 
sums which every inhabitant was willing to contribute, and 
to submit it to the parliament, which is thereupon to tax 
every inhabitant “ weekly, according to his offers and means : 
par sepmaine, a raison des ses offres et faculte's." * 

In 1561, an ordinance, dated at Fontainebleau, and pre- 
pared by the illustrious De l’Hopital, was issued in the name 
of Charles IX., reforming various abuses which prevailed in 
the administration of the hospitals of France; and in 1566 
another royal ordinance, dated at Moulins, also the work of 

* The Ordinance proceeds : “ Void ant, que chacun manont et habitant de 
quclquc qualitc qu’il soit, qui sera refusant payer la taxe k laqnelle il aura cste 
cottise et impose par nostre ditc cour, ou ses commis et deputes, soit executes 
et contraiuts payer laditc taxe pour l’advenir, suns prejudice des rcstes qu'il 
pourrait devoir pour lc passe.” 
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the same great chancellor, provided for the repression of 
mendicity and vagabondage, and completely adopted the prin- 
ciple of compelling each parish to provide for the relief of its 
poor. The Ordinance of Moulins, which is almost an anti- 
cipation of what was enacted in England under Elizabeth, 
some thirty years later, completed the body of legislation, 
respecting the poor, of which De l’Hopital appears to have 
been the author.* 

In 1572, the statute 14 Eliz. c. 5. effected a great alteration 
in the poor law of England. It is entitled, “ An Acte for the 
Punishement of Vacabondes, and for Relief of the Poore and 
Impotent,” and begins by reciting that all parts of the realm 
were “with roges, vacabonde, and sturdy beggers exceed- 
inglye pestred,” and, “for avoydinge cofusion by reason of 
numbers of lawes concerninge the pmisses standing in force 
togeather,” proceeds to enact that the statutes 22 Hen. VIII. 
c. 12., 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16., and 5 Eliz. c. 3., “shalbee, 
from and after the feaste of Saincte Bartholomewe thapostell 
next comynge, utterly void, frustrate, and of none effect.” 

Among the provisions which the new statute substitutes 
for those of the previous law, we may pass rapidly over the 
series of regulations, still of much severity, for the repression 
of vagrancy and mendicancy. A long clause gives a very 
comprehensive definition, or description, of the persons to be 
considered as vagrants, within the penalties of the act. 

The provision of the 14 Eliz. c. 5. s. 16., for the relief of 
the impotent poor, is deserving of a closer attention. “For- 

* M. De Watte vi lie, Ley illation Charitable , pref. p. viii., speaks of this last- 
named ordinance, and of De PHopital, as follows : “ L’Ordonnancc do Moulins 
en 1 566, plus souvent citee quoiqu’elle soit, a notre avis, moins remarquable, 
renouvellc Pordre anx villcs, bourgs et villages de secourir leurs pauvres, et 
defend a ces derniers de demander Paumonc hors du lieu do lcur domicile : ‘et, d 
cat Jins, seront les habitants ten us de contribuer a la nourriture des dits pauvres , 
scion leur facultes , a la diligence des moires, echevins , consuls et marguilliers des 
paroisses.' Cette ordonnance complete Pensemble de la legislation charitable, quo 
nous a leguee un des plus grands homines d’etat, une des gloircs les plus purcs 
dont s*honorc la France. On trouve dans ces lois justes, bicnveillantes et temes, 
l’homme vertueux qui, sur lc dcclin d’une vie glorieuse, pouvait dire avee un 
noble orgucil : J'ai soutenu les qjfiigts contre ceux tjui les voulaient opprimer , les 
pauvres contre les riches, et les faiblcs contre Us forts? 

O 
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asmuch as charitye would that poore, aged, and yinpotent 
psoncs should, as necessarylye be provided for, as the said 
rogcs, vacabondes, and sturdye beggers repressed, and that 
the said aged, ympotent, and poore people, should have con- 
venient habitacons and abydinge place s throughout this realme, 
to settle themselves uppon, to the end that they, nor any of 
them, should hereafter begge or wander about.” It is there- 
fore enacted that all justices of the peace, &c., “ shall-devide 
themselves, and so being dcvided, shall, within every of their 
severall divisions and aucthorities, make diligent searche 
and enquierye of all aged poore, ympotent, and decayed 
persons, borne within their said divisions and lymittes, or 
whiche were there dwelling within three yeres newt before this 
psent parliament, which ly ve, or of necessitye be compelled to 
lyve, by almes of the charytye of the people,” and shall make 
a register containing the names of all such aged, decayed, 
and impotent poor people; and when their number is thus 
known, the justices are to “ devise and appointe, within 
cvrye there said severall divisions, meete and convenient 
places by their dyscretions, to settle the same poore people 
for their habitacons and abydynges, yf the pishe within the 
whiche they shalbe founde, shall not or wyll not provide for 
them ; and shall also, within lyke convenient tymc, number 
all the said poore people within there said severall lymytes ; ” 
and that done, the justices shall, by their good discretion, tax 
the inhabitants of such division * “ to suche weekely charge, 
as they and everyc of them shall weekely contribute towardes 
the rcleef of the said poore people.” 

Section 21. of the statute enacts that, “ Yf any pson or 
psons, beinge able to further this charitable worcke, will 
obstinatly refuse to geve, towardes the helpe and relief of 



• Reeves, History of English Law , vol v. p. 21., after mentioning the statute, 
5 Eliz. c. 3., says, M This led to the taxation of every parishioner , by 14 Eliz. c. 5.” 
This is very inaccurate, and must have been taken, like the rest of the page in 
which it is found, from a reference to some common edition of the Statutes at 
Large, in which none of the statutes, 5 Eliz. c. 3., 14 Eliz. c. 5., and 39 Eliz. c. 3., 
are printed at length. My extracts arc from the “ Statutes of the Realm, ” as 
printed by order of King George III. : folio, London, 1810-1828. 
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the said poore people, or doo wylfully discourage others from 
so charitable a deede, the said obstinate pson or wylfull 
dyscourager shall psently be brought before two justices, to 
shewe the cause of his obstinate refusall or wilfull discourage- 
ment, and to abyde suche order therein as the said justices 
shall appointe ; yf hee refuse so to doo, then to be comitted to 
the next gaole,” “ ther to remayne untyll hee be contented 
■with their said order, and doo pfourme the same.” 

Provision is made, by section 23., that the justices, out of 
the surplus of such collections (the impotent being first 
provided for), “shall place and settle to worcke the roges 
and vacabondf — borne within there said countyes, or there 
abydinge for the moste parte w'Mn the said three yeers, there 
to be holden to worck — to get their livinges, & to lyve and to 
bee sustained onehj upon their labour and travayle.” And by 
section 27., “the justices in sessions — within any of the 
countyes, cyties, or townes, where collection of mone cannot 
psentlye bee had,” are “to graunt — to suche and so manye 
of the said poore and ympotent, or diseased psons, to aske, 
geather, and receve, within suche other towne, paryshe, or 
pishes of the said countye, as the said justices shall especyallye 
name,” charitable devotions and alms at the houses of the 
inhabitants, such towns or parishes being within the division 
of the same justices. “ And the inhabitauntes of every such 
pishe or pishes, to the wliiche suche poore or ympotent 
psons shalbee so appoinetcd as ys aforesaid, shalbe coacted 
and bound by vertue of this acte, under such payne as to 
the dyscretion of the said justices shall seeme convenient, 
to releve the said poore and ympotent psons in suche sorte as 
the said justices shall appoint.” 

This statute, 14 Eliz. c. .5., certainly effected a very 
sweeping and radical change in the poor law. The previous 
power of taxation was conferred on the quarter sessions, to be 
exercised only in the exceptional case of an obstinate person, 
complained against by the minister and churchwardens, and 
the bishop. Now, a discretionary power is conferred on 
justices of peace, out of sessions, to tax every person dwelling 

o 2 
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in their division, and to direct the application of the money 
which they are thus authorised to levy. 

The previous legislation of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
and of Elizabeth herself, seems always to have treated the relief 
of the poor as a parochial burden, in raising and distributing 
which the churchwardens, overseers, minister, and bishop, 
were respectively concerned. But now, by 14 Eliz. c. 5., the 
parochial system is abandoned, and the charge is wholly 
thrown on the inhabitants of the division within the juris- 
diction of the assessing justices. 

Birth, or a three years residence, even in the case of the 
impotent poor, seems to have been the necessary title to relief 
of any one residing in a division ; and the words of the 
seventeenth clause of the statute clearly authorise the removal 
of any impotent poor person from his dwelling-place, in any 
division, in which he had not either been born, or resided 
during three years, to the division in which he had been bom 
or had so resided.* 

Poverty, therefore, even when arising from old age, sick- 
ness, or accident, now renders a man, who has committed no 
crime, liable to be taken by the constable of the hundred in 
which he is dwelling, “ on horsebacke, in carte, or otherwyse, 
as shall seeme best to their discretions, to the next counstable, 
and so from counstable to counstable — tyll the said pson be 
brought to the place,” perhaps at the extremity of the king- 
dom, in which, according to the statute, he is to be settled.f 

* The substance of the clause is contained in Lambardc, The Duties of Con - 
stables , p. 30. 

f 'Die statute of 1 & 2 Edw. VI. c. 3. s. 10., and 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16. 
s. 5., had only authorised the monthly clearance and removal of all “aged 
impotent and lame persons, beggars ” from places where they had not been born, 
and had not resided for three years. The statute 5 Eliz. c. 3. confirmed the 3 & 4 
Edw. VI. c. 16. in this respect, and otherwise ; but the 14 Eliz. c. 5. has no 
limitation whatever, on the generality of its words, to restrict them to beggars. 
It may, however, be, that practically, the removal would take place under the 
14 Eliz., just as it had done under the 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16. Possibly 
some act of begging in a parish would, by a lawyer looking at other clauses 
of the act of 14 Eliz„ be considered necessary, to bring a man within the 
meaning of its 17th section ; the uwds of that section do not, however, require 
the man to be a beggar, or to have begged, to render him removable, but merely 
to be poor, and non-scttlcd. 
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By sect 40., if any one should refuse to be bestowed in the 
said abiding places, and should depart and beg elsewhere, he 
is to be accompted a rogue and vagabond, within the penalties 
of the statute. Whenever any city or town corporate shall 
chance to have in it “ moore poore folkes then the in- 
habitauntes thereof shalbe able to releve,” justices in sessions 
are to provide for this surplus of paupers “ by gevinge 
of lycense to begge ” in other places of the county, “ out of 
suche cytie or towne corporate so surchardged.” A similar 
provision was found in the statute 5 Eliz. c. 3.* But in the 
present statute, 14 Eliz. c. 5., other licensed vagrants and 
beggars are named besides these sanctioned by justices of 
peace. Severe as are these penalties on unauthorised men- 
dicancy, the statute preserved the existing practice, in other 
cases, as in the instance of “ schollers of the universityes of 
Oxford or Cambridge” authorised under the seal of the uni- 
versity, by the commissary, chancellor, or vice-chancellor, 
of the same (s. 5.) ; and in that of persons licensed by the 
lord chancellor or keeper of the great seal of England for the 
time being (s. 12.). 

Sect. 33. of the statute gives protection by the impo- 
sition of a penalty against the bringing from either Ireland 
or the Isle of Man, of “ any vacabond, roge, or beggar, 
or any suche as shalbe forced, or very lyke to lyre by begying, 
within the realme of England or Wales, being borne in 
the realme of Ireland or in the said Isle of Manne.” The 
penalty is to be “ to the use of the poore of the same parishe in 
whiche they were sett on land : ” a provision which, if it had 
existed, and could have been enforced, during the recent 
famine and desolation of Ireland, might have saved an im- 
mense expenditure to the parish of Liverpool, then inundated 
by Irish pauperism. 

The statute, 18 Eliz. c. 3. (1575), “An Acte for the 
setting of the Poore on worke, and for the avoyding of Ydle- 
ness,” purports to be passed “ for some better explanacon, and 
for some needfull addiccon” to the statute of 14 Eliz. c. 5. 

• Sec the tenth section, 
o 3 
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It contains two classes of provisions, each of which now ap- 
pears for the first time in our pauper legislation, and the prin- 
ciple of each of which has since greatly divided the opinions 
of men, both in England and elsewhere. “ To the intento 
yowthe maye be accustomed and brought up in laboure and 
worke, — and that other poore and needy e peon*, being willinge to 
worcke , maye bee set on tcorcke ,” it is enacted, that “ in everye 
cyttye and towne corporate w th in this realme, a competent 
store and stocke of woole, liempo, flaxe, iron, or other stufe, by 
thnppoinetemente and order of the maior, baylifff, justicf, or 
other head officers having rule in the said citycs or townes,’’ 
shall be provided, the said stores and stocks, to be committed 
to the custody of the collectors and governors of the poor, 
“ to thentente everye suche poore and needye pson, olde or 
younge, able to doe any worcke, standing in necessitye of 
releife, shall not, for want of worcke, goe abrode, eyther 
begginge, or committinge pilfringes, or other misdemeano r , 
lyvinge in idlenes.” The object of the legislature is solemnly 
to inaugurate that right, respecting which, under the name of 
droit au travail, so much ha 3 been heard, in a neighbouring 
country, in more modern times 5 and the parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth, now guarantees employment to all those members 
of the community, who cannot find it for themselves. The 
provision is worthy of being compared with the declarations 
of the Constituent Assembly of France, made in 1790, and 
of the subsequent Convention, in 1793, neither of which 
oversteps the proper province of legislation further than is 
done by this statute of Elizabeth.* 

* The A-sscmblee Constituantc, 12 Aout, 1790, u Instruction,” &c. ch, viij. 
(Rccueil, tom. L p. 216.). 44 II fant que l’indigent soit secouru, non seulement 
dans la faihlessc de l'enfancc, et dans lea inftrmitcs de la vidllesse, niaU memo 
lorsqne, dans Togo de la force, le defaut de travail l'cxposc a manquer de sub- 
sistance : cc n’est pas seulcment k la sensibilite de l'hommc, e’est a la pre- 
voyancc du moralistc, e’est k la sagessc du lcgisloteur, que ccs devoirs so 
recommandont." The Declaration des Droits de 1’Homme et du Citoyen, made on 
24th June, 1793, by the Convention Nationale, was, on this point, as follows i 
“ Art. 2 1 . Lcs secours publics sont uuc dette sacree. La society doit la subsistence 
aux citoycns malhcurcux : soit cn leur procurant du travail, soit en insurant lea 
moyens d’existence a ceux qui sont hors de 1’etat de travaillcr.” Montesquieu, 
De tEnprit des Luis , liv. xxii. cIl xxix., had laid down the duty of the State in 
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The other new feature of the statute of 18 Eliz. c. 3., 
is “ concerning bastards, begotten and bom out of lawful 
matrimony (an offence against God’s law and man’s law), the 
said bastards being now left to be kept at the charges of the 
parish where they be bom, to the great burden of the same 
parish, and in defrauding of the relief of the impotent and 
aged, true poor of the same parish, and to evil example and 
encouragement of lewd life : It is ordained and enacted, 
by authority aforesaid, that two justices of the peace, — upon 
examination of the cause and circumstance, shall, — by their 
discretion, take order, as well for the punishment of the 
mother and reputed father, as also for the better relief of 
every such parish in part or in all ; and for the keeping of 
every such child, by charging such mother or reputed father 
with the payment of money weekly, or other sustentation 
for the relief of such child in such wise as they shall think 
meet and convenient : and if, after the same order by them 
subscribed under their hands, the said persons, viz., mother 
or reputed father, upon notice thereof, shall not, for their part, 
observe and perform the said order, every such party so 
making default, to be committed to gaol, there to remain, ex- 
cept he, she, or they, shall put in sufficient surety to per- 
form the said order, or else personally to appear at the next 
general sessions of the peace, and also to abide such order as 
the justices of the peace then and there shall take in that be- 
half.” 

This clause, and the long train of subsequent legislative 
provisions, on the same subject, have contributed greatly to 
aggravate the demoralising influences of our poor laws. Any 
detailed notice of the subsequent legislation, or discussion of 
the principles involved in it, would be out of place here ; but 
I cannot leave the subject without quoting the view and 
recommendation of the Commissioners of Inquiry in 1833, in 

terms at least equally extensive : “ Quclques aumoncs que Ton fait a un homme 
nu dans les rues ne remplissent point les obligations dc lY-tat, qui doit & tous les 
citoyens une subsistence assurec, la nourriture, un vetement con venable, et uu 
genre de vie qui ne soil point contraire a la sante." 

o 4 
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respect of this important question, and expressing my own 
regret, that that recommendation should have been disre- 
garded, and that our statute book should still be disgraced 
by provisions directly tending to injure both female virtue 
and public morals. 

“ We recommend that the second section of the 18 Eliz. 
c. 3., and all other acts which punish or charge the putative 
father of a bastard, shall, as to all bastards born after the 
passing of the intended act, be repealed. 

“ Cases will, no doubt, occur, of much hardship and cruelty, 
and it will often be regretted that these are not punishable, 
at least by fine, on the offender. But the object of law is not 
to punish, but to prevent, and if the existing law does not 
prevent, as is too clear, it must not be maintained against its 
proper design with a view to punishment, still less must it be 
maintained if it acts as an incentive. It must be remembered, 
too, that we do not propose to deprive either the woman or 
her parents of their direct means of redress ; she may still 
bring her action for breach of promise of marriage, and her 
parents may still bring theirs for the loss of their daughter’s 
service. 

“ One objection, however, may be made to our plan, which 
deserves an answer, in deference, not to its force, but to the 
religious and moral feelings in which it originates. It may be 
said that throwing upon the woman the expense of maintaining 
the child, will promote infanticide. It appears from Mr. 
Walcott’s Report, that infanticide, and in one of its worst 
forms, is promoted by the existing law : but we do not, in fact, 
believe that we have to choose between the two dangers ; we 
do not believe that infanticide arises from any calculation as 
to expense. We believe that in no civilised country, and 
scarcely in any barbarous country, has such a thing ever 
been heard of, as a mother killing her child in order to save 
the expense of feeding it.” * 

* The Report is dated 20th Fch. 1834, and is signed “C. J. London" 
(Dr. Blomficld, still Lord Bishop of London), “ J. B. Chester” (Dr. Sumner, 
the present Primate of all England), W. Sturgcs Bourne, Nassau W. Senior, 
Henry Bishop, Henry Gawler, W, Coulson, James Traill, Edwin Chadwick." 
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The House of Lords inserted a string of bastardy clauses in 
the Poor Law Amendment Bill, which, founded on this 
Report, had, in 1834, passed the Commons without any 
such stain upon it* ; and the very last Bastardy Act seems to 
have passed through Parliament against the opinion of almost 
every one who had given much attention to, and was com- 
petent to form a judgment upon, the principle and tendency 
of the measure. It was said, at the time, that all the noble 
lords who were chairmen of boards of guardians, were in the 
minority, t 

Under the statute, 14 Eliz. c. 5. (1572), thus explained 
and extended by 18 Eliz. c. 3. (1576), vagrancy was re- 
pressed, and pauperism relieved, at the cost of the newly 
constituted districts. The ample and ever increasing text 
of English law, which is confided to the administration of 
justices of the peace, received illustration in the reign of 
Elizabeth, from the learned Lambarde, a commentator whose 
works have lived and are still quoted in Westminster Hall. 
His “ Eircnarcha, or. Of the Office of Justices of the Peace,” 
was published in 1581, only five years after the passing 
of the statute, 18 Eliz. c. 3. In the third book, “containing 
the Practique of two or more Justices of the Peace out of the 
Sessions,” various duties of justices, under 5 Eliz. c. 4., 
14 Eliz. c. 5., and 18 Eliz. c. 3., are enumerated. 

* The introduction of these clauses was greatly promoted, if not mainly 
caused, by the ill-directed benevolence of a few ladies of quality. They were 
drawn by a noble Baron, now no more, and moved by the Duke of Wellington. 

f According to the Code Civil of France, art. 340., “ La recherche dc la 
patemite est interditc." There is much interesting matter to be found on the 
subject, in the valuable publication of Locre, Legislation de la France, tom. i. 
especially in the w Procet-vtrbaux du Conseil <f Ftat, which had no less than seven 
different discussions on the important and difficult question of M La patemite et 
la filiation.” Duranton, Cours de Droit Francois suivant le Code Civil, tom. iii. 
p. 188., observes, “ On a pense qu’il etait plus juste, plus moral ct plusconformc 
a 1‘ordre social, dc laisser a un individu la libertc de manifester son opinion 
personnellc sur un fait dc cette nature et de s’en constitucr le jugc souverain.” 
Rogron, On the Code Civil, art. 340. “Le legislateur ne devait pas souffrir 
qu'une mere ehontec put faire tomber a son gre une odicuse patemite sur la 
tetc la plus innoccnte. II fallait mettre Thomme honnete ct d’unc conduitc 
pure a l'abri des attaques d’unc femme impudentc ct d’enfants qui lui sont 
ct rangers ; il fallait aussi tarir la source d'une foule d’actions scandalcnses, et 
dont le resultat etait toujours arbitraire.” 
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The same author, in 1583, published his book, “ The 
Duties of Constables,”* along with which is a chapter on 
“ The Office and Ductie of the Collectors and Overseers for 
the Poor, settled in their abiding Places ; ” another on “ The 
Office of the Collectors and Governors of the Poore ; ” 
and a third on “ The Duties of the Censors or Wardens, and 
of the Collectors for the House of Correction. 

One of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, cited 
by Eden f, contains a code of orders and rules agreed on by 
the justices of Suffolk at their general sessions, holden at 
Bury on May31. 1589, “for the punishinge and suppressinge of 
roags, vacabonds, idle, loyteringe, and lewde persons ; which 
doe or shall hereafter wander and goe aboutc ” within certain 
hundreds in that county. The justices state, in the preamble 
of their code, that “ yt appeareth by dayly experience, that 
the nomber of idle, vagraunte, loyteringe, sturdye roags, mas- 
terless men, lewde and yll disposed persons, arre exceedingly 
encreased and multiplied, committingo many grevious and 
outeragious disorders and offences ; — for remedy of theis and 
suche lyke enormities, which hcroafter shall happen to arise or 
growe within the hundreths and lymits aforesaid,” they order 
the building of “ one convenient house, which shal be called 
the house of correction,” within the town of Bury, and that 
“ all persons ofiendinge or livinge contrary to the tenor of 
the said twoe acts within the hundreths and lymitts aforesaid, 
shal be, by the warrante of any justice of peace, dwellinge in 
the same hundreths or lymitts, committed thether, and there 
be releived, punished, sett to worke, and ordered.” 

The justices descend to very minute regulations concerning 
the reformatory discipline which is to be administered to 
the inmates, the amount of work which is to be required from 
them, and the very prayers, in which, “ reverently kneeling 
down upon their knees, they are to join.”{ 

* The Duties of Constables , Borsholders , Tithingmcn , and such other low 
Ministers of the Peace. London, 1583. 

f State of the Poor, vol. lit Appendix, pp. cxxxvi — exlri 
t P. cxliiL u They shall sale and pronounce distinctly and modestly, after 
one that shall be appointed to read, the confession sett downc in the begynninge of 
the book of Common Praicr, the Lords praicr, the articles of our beleffe, the x 
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Probably the orders and regulations made by the Suffolk 
justices, are a fair indication of the mode in which the sta- 
tute of 14 Eliz. c. 5. was administered, throughout England, 
for the greater part of the time while it remained in force.* 
During this period, it would seem that the parochial tie, 
which had so long connected the interests of the impotent 
poor, with those of their wealthier neighbours, was not wholly 
severed. The habits of centuries could not bo changed by 
the legislation of a day. The feelings of Christian charity, 
which had always been appealed to on behalf of the poor, 
would still operate, and many of the poor would still be 
relieved by their fellow parishioners, even after parliament 
had organised a sort of district settlement, and had given 
power to justices of peace to tax the inhabitants of each of the 
new districts for the relief of the district poor. 

A phrase in the 18 Eliz. c. 3. itself, tends strongly to 
show that this parochial tie, though abrogated by the previous 

commaundements, and a short gyvingc of thanks for bencfUts rcccyvcd, and 
after that the praier that is cntituled For the whole estate of Christs church 
militante here on yearth ; and this order of praier to be kept every eveninge, 
also at the leaving© of thcire work©, and so every daye contynually.” 

* The following arc specimens of the regulations made by the Suffolk justices 
of peace. M All unrulie and stubbome persons shal be corrected oft’ner, and used 
both with harder cloygs, shackles , irons , or both, and with thinner diett and.harder 
labour, untyll he or she shal be brought to reasonable obedience and submission 
to the keper of the said bouse ; and that every person that shall stubborncly 
refuse to labour and worke, os he or she shal be appointed by the keper of the 
said house, or shall not be quiett or obedient to his commaundement, to be ordered 
accordinge to the rules of the said house,” shall be flogged. If so flogged three 
times, then he is 44 to bo committed to the next gayle, there to be punished as a 
roage according to the statute.” What further punishment ho received in the 
gaol we need not inquire. His first reception in this house of correction, 
built and ordered by the Suffolk justices, had been regulated by several 
clauses, one of which is as follows ; “ Item, it is ordered and agreed uppon, that 
every strong© or sturdic roag, at his or her fyrst cntcrance into the said house, 
shall have xij stripes uppon his bcare tkynne, with the said whipp provided for 
the said house ; and every yong roage, or idle loytcrer, vj stripes with the said 
whipp in forme aforesaid. And that every one of them, withowte fayle, at thcire 
fyrst comminge into the said house, shall have putt uppon hym, her, or them, 
some clogge, cheine, collers of iron, ringlc, or manacle, such os the keper of the 
said house shall thinke meete, so as he moic answere for every one, as well for 
his forth comminge, as also that they shall be qniett, and doe noe hurtc for the 
tyme they shall contynue in the said house.” 
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law of 1 4 Eliz. c. 3., still existed in fact, four years after tlie 
14 Eliz. c. 5. had been enacted. The phrase is in s. 2. of 
18 Eliz. c. 3., where mention is made of defrauding of their 
relief “ the impotent and aged, true poor of the same parish." 
And the statute 14 Eliz. c. 5. itself, making provision for the 
“ habitations and abidings of the poor in the new district,” ex- 
pressly subjoins the remarkable phrase, “ yf the pishe within 
the whiche they shalbee founde, shall not, or wyll not, provide 
for them;" as if parliament retained the hope that the joint 
persuasions of ministers of the Gospel and of the law, might 
still induce parishioners to relieve destitution in members of 
the parochial family. 

The curate of each parish had been directed, by the statute 
1 Edw. VI. c. 3., to exhort his parishioners to relieve those 
born in the same parish, and needing their help ; and even as 
early as the year 1536, the statute of 27 Henry VIII. c. 25., 
imposing a fine “ on the parish in which the impotent poor 
should not be relieved,” directed the surplus collections of 
rich parishes to be applied for the relief of poor parishes within 
the same hundred. Under 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 2., the chari- 
table contributions of the parishioners were asked for in the 
church, and the administration of the charitable relief of the 
poor was placed in the hands of ministers and churchwardens 
of each parish. One of the first acts of parliament passed on 
the accession of Elizabeth*, provided that every one should 
resort to his parish church upon every Sunday and holiday, 
“ upon pain of punishment by the censures of the Church, 
and also upon pain that every person so offending shall for- 
feit, for every such offence, twelve pence, to be levied by the 
churchwardens of the parish where such offence shall be done, 
to the use of the poor of the same parish.” 

Among the penalties imposed on the clergy and applied to 
the use of the poor, must also be mentioned that which was 
created by the statute 13 Eliz. c. 20., “ An Act touching 
Leases of Benefices and other ecclesiastical Livings with 
Cure.” Any incumbent non-resident above eighty days in a 
year, is to lose one year’s profits of his benefice, “ to be dis- 
* 1 Eliz. c. 2. s. u. 
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tributed by the ordinary among the poor of the parish.” The 
intent of the statute was, “ that the cure might be well served, 
and that poor people might be well relieved.”* 

By 23 Eliz. c. 1., “ An Act to retain the Queen’s Ma- 
jestie’s Subjects in their due Obedience,” it was provided 
that forfeitures which it imposed, for instance, those on Roman 
Catholics for attending the celebration of the rites of their 
own religion, and for omitting to attend the public services 
of the Establishment, should be given, one-tliird to the in- 
former, one-third to the Queen, for her own use, and one- 
third to the Queen, for the poor oj the parish in which the 
offence was committed, f 

Laws for preventing tippling, swearing, disorderly conduct 
on the Lord’s day, and other similar offences, usually classed 
as offences “ against God and religion,” $ were visited with 
pecuniary forfeitures, which were, in part, applied towards 
the relief of the poor of the parish where the offence was 
committed. A similar class of provisions has continued to be 
approved of by the legislature, and to be inserted in acts of 
parliament, down to our own day. But this modern parlia- 
mentary parody of the course formerly pursued at Romc§, 
and afterwards by the Church, throughout Christendom |, has 
probably yielded but little relief to the ratepayers, who alone, 
and not the poor, derive any benefit from such clauses, since 
relief of the poor is equally administered by overseers, whe- 
ther they receive their funds from fines, or from poor-rate. 

In the olden time, doubtless, the penalties of penance, im- 
posed by the Church, served largely to relieve the poor, as well 
as to redeem the captive, and to emancipate the serf or slave. H 

* In the case of Canning against Doctor Newman, 2 Bro willow and Golds- 
borough, p. 54. (decided in 1610), it is said, that two causes of making the 
statute of 21 Henry VIII. c. 13. (requiring incumbents to reside on their bene- 
fices), were, first, hospitality, and second, the relief of the poor; and “ these arc 
to be done in the parsonage house , which is the free alms of the Church.” 

f 23 Eliz. c. 1. s. 8. By 23 Eliz. c. 1.0., ** An Act for the preservation of 
Pheasants and Partridges,” one- half of certain penalties (s. 3.) shall be to the 
poor of the parish where the pheasants or partridges were taken, to be recovered 
by any one of the churchwardens of the parish. 

% Above, p. 99. § Above, pp. 141, 142. 

|| Above, pp. 149, 150. Above, pp. 145. 152. 
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The statute 39 Eliz. c. 3., which reverted to and esta- 
blished, that parochial principle of administration of relief of 
the poor, which has ever since prevailed, is the third of a 
series of six acts of parliament, passed together, and forming 
a body of legislation on several kindred subjects, which may 
well bo looked on as a connected whole. The titles of these 
several acts will sufficiently indicate their connection with the 
relief of the poor, and the repression of vagrancy. They are 
as follows : 

39 Eliz. c. 1., An Act against the decaying of Towns and 
Houses of Husbandry. 

39 Eliz. c. 2., An Act for the maintenance of Husbandry 
and Tillage. 

39 Eliz. c. 3., An Act for the Relief of the Poor. 

39 Eliz. c. 4., An Act for Punishment of Rogues, Vaga- 
bonds, and Sturdy Beggars. 

39 Eliz. c. 5., An Act for erecting of Hospitals, or abiding 
and Working Houses, for the Poor. 

39 Eliz. c. 6., An Act to reform Doceipts, and Broaches of 
Trust, touching Lands to charitable Uses. 

It seems unnecessary to advert to the provisions of the 
statute 39 Eliz. c. 3., for they were, in substance, re-enacted, 
with such addition and amendment as experience had sug- 
gested, by the 43 Eliz. c. 2. 

Before stating the chief provision of this statute, under 
which our annual millions are still raised for the relief of 
pauperism, other facts of importance and interest, respecting 
the condition of the poor, and the state of society during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, deserve consideration. 

Causes similar to those which produced so great an in- 
crease in pauperism, vagrancy, and mendicancy in England, 
in the sixteenth century, were simultaneously operating, and 
produced like results, throughout most of the countries of 
Europe. These like results occurred in countries where no 
monasteries were suppressed, as, for instance, in France *, 
Holland, the Netherlands, Spain, and even in Rome itself. 



* Above, pp. 3. 176, 177. 192, 193. 
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It is said that, among the Dutch, in the sixteenth century, 
the poor requiring alms were chiefly “ the sick, maimed, and 
aged, since the varied and extensive demands for labour, and 
the industrious and careful habits of the working classes, 
enabled them generally to support themselves in plenty and 
independence.” A complete system of poor relief was, how- 
ever, organised, in Holland, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Hospitals, and other eleemosynary establishments, 
were open for the sick and aged ; relief for the poor was 
administered, even at their homes ; and it appears that the 
benevolent Dutchmen did much the same thing as had been 
done by the Emperor Constantine, more than a thousand 
years before ', and “ the children of such as were too poor to 
support them, were brought up, until a certain age, at the 
public expense ; ” this was done under the inspection of the 
burgomasters, who bound such children apprentices to some 
trade or manufacture, “ and they seldom failed to reward 
the care thus taken of them by their country, by becoming 
worthy and industrious members of society.” f 

The contemporaneous repression of vagrancy and mendi- 
cancy, and provision for the relief of the poor, in Spain and 
the Netherlands, was effected, without recourse being had to 
compulsory taxation. J 

Many were the attempts made in Rome during the six- 
teenth century, to suppress an ever-increasing mendicancy 
and vagabondage. Numerous charitable establishments were 
founded for relief of the poor, and the papal remedies for re- 
pressing mendicancy, may almost be compared, in point of 
severity, with those of our own legislation at the same epoch. 
The series of bulls and apostolical letters, respecting pauper- 
ism and mendicancy, seems to have commenced with Pope 
Pius V., who filled the chair of St Peter from 1566 to 1577, 
and to have been continued by Gregory XIII. ; but the most 

* Above, p. 137. 

f Davies, The History of Holland and the Dutch Nation, vol. i. p. 488. See 
also vol. iii. p. 383. 

} Guarinos, Biblioteca Espahola Economico Politico, and Ed. Rev. vol. xxii, 
pp. 188, 189. 
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remarkable documents of the series are two bulls, issued in 
1587 and 1588, by Sixtus V., which show that an increasing 
pauperism and mendicancy were then causing as much anxiety 
to the State in unreformed Rome, as they seem to have been 
producing, at the same time, in reformed England. 

Bishop Morichini has observed, that in thus making public 
provision for this social evil, Rome preceded all other culti- 
vated nations * ; but we have already seen, that England and 
France had somewhat the precedence of her. 

The Bull of Sixtus V. (1587), Quamvis infirma, founds a 
great hospital, and shows, by its recital, the extent of the 
pauperism then existing in Rome.f It also shows, that even 
in that stronghold of the temporal wealth, as well as spiritual 
power of the Church, the demands of pauperism, under 
Sixtus V., were no longer met by the Church alone ; but, as 
in England, laymen had been subjected to gentle persuasions 
of the clergy and bishops, to induce them charitably to relieve 
the poor, so in Rome herself, where no Reformation had con- 
fiscated any part of the revenue of ecclesiastics, the laity 
were reminded of some decree of an ecclesiastical synod, ac- 
cording to which they, the laity, not alone, but in conjunction 
with the clergy, were to perform the charitable work of re- 
lieving the poor.}: 

* Morichini, Dcgli Inxtituti de pubblica carild in Rama, torn. ii. p. 10. “ Fece 
pcrtanto (Sisto V.) una costituzionc la quale onora il pontificate), e da a vedere 
come presto i Papi pensasscro a medicar la piaga social e ddla miseria , c come 
ancora in cib Rama prccedesse tutte la altre piit calte nazioni.” 

f After premising the religious grounds on which provision ought to be made 
for the poor, the Bull proceeds, 61 (Magni Bullard Romani, tom. ii. p. 625.): 

“ Qua; quidem nos ottentius considerantcs, simulque egenarxm calamitates, quorum 
ingens quoiidie numerus nobis ante oculos versatur ; paterna cliaritatc miserati, turn 
Christiana; pietati turn etiam nostro pastorali officio conscntancum esse duxi- 
mus, in hac Alma Urbe ad quam, plurimi pauperes , fame, frigore, nuditote, re- 
rutnque omnium inopia conflicti, ac variis morbis et incommodis couflictnti. se 
recipiunt y Domum Hospitalcm instruere, &c., ne ultcrius mendici per vias ct 
platcas tota urbe dispersi ac vagantes, victum quseritando, defatigarentur, nc 
non modo publica loco, nut privatarum tedium vcstihula, sed ipsa quoque templa 
gemitibus et cjulationibus compleant, nc suis clamoribus obstrepant fidclibus 
dum divinis ofticiis, aut missse sacrificio, intenti sunt,” &c. 

X The Bull of Pope Sixtus V. Lc. “ Considerantes oc rcvol rentes in quadam 
aliquondo Synodo pie constitutum fuissc, ut unaquieque civitas pauperes ct 
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Tho second Bull of Pope Sixtus V. on this subject (Postulat 
ratio), issued in 1588, contains severe provisions for repressing 
the vagrancy then prevalent at Rome, although there had 
been no dissolution of monasteries there, to furnish an addi- 
tional supply to the ranks of pauperism.* 

It must be remembered that, according to one of the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent, the pope, even if his episcopal 
power only equalled that of other bishops, would, as bishop 
of Rome, have the special control of all institutions for the 
relief of the poor of that city.f A system of out-door relief, 
and of public workhouses for the able-bodied poor, was after- 
wards established by Pius VII. and Leo XII.J 

We may well compare the foimdation, by Sixtus V., of a 
great hospital at Rome, and his Holiness’s stringent prohibition 
of mendicancy, with the nearly contemporary legislation of 
Edward VI. here, and his foundation of hospitals in London. 
“ To provide,” says Blackstone§, “ in some measure for both 
these poor,” (the sick and impotent who were unable to work, 
and the idle and sturdy who were unwilling to do so,) “ in 
and about the metropolis, Edward VI. founded three royal 
hospitals : Christ’s and St. Thomas’s ||, for the relief of the im- 
potent through infancy or sickness ; and Bridewell for the 

egenos incolas suns alimentis congruent ibus poscerct, secundum vires, ct tam 
vicini presbyter i, quam cites omnes, suum pauper cm pascerent, quo fieret, nc 
pauperes ipsi per alienas civitatcs vagarentur.” 

* Magni Bullarii Romani, tom. ii. p. 699. 41 Quoniam vero ea cst perditorum 
quorumdam hominum impudentio, ut quamvis validi ct robusti sint, tamen in - 
terdum ficta aut simulnta infirmitate, aut alio praetextu, per segnitiam et socordiam 
rnalint incertis sedibus , hue illuc vagando, mcudicitatc quam ex honestis laboribus 
ct industria victum sibi comparare, eisdem Ilospitalis prtefati administratoribus, 
contra cos omnes, qui mendicarc per Urbem pnesument, Edicta et Banna 
proponendi et publicandi, ct inobedientes poenis tam pecuniarily quam etiam 
corporis q, ffiictivis , et triennium y vel aliis eorum arbitrio (non tamen ultimi supplied ), 
puniendi planam et liberam tribuimus potestatem/’ 

f ConciL Trid. S ess. xxii. Cap. viii. “Episcopi Elccmosynas Montis 
pietatis sive charitatis, et pia loca omnia, qiuc ad Dei cultum sen pauperes 
sustentendas , instituta sunt, ipsi ex officio suo, juxta sacrorum canon am statuta, 
cognoscant ct exequantur. n 

£ Chamborant, Du Pauperisms, p. 154. 

§ Blackst one’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, vol. i. p. 360. 

|| Above, p. 33. 

I* 
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punishment and employment of the vigorous and idle. But 
these were far from being sufficient for the care of the ]>oor 
throughout the kingdom at large.” 

But, in England, the dissolution of monasteries, and the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, by Henry VIII., though 
it did not create the necessity of providing for the poor, 
yet it certainly increased that necessity for doing so which 
already existed. 

Royal proclamations and commissions, issued by Queen 
Elizabeth, throw additional light on the condition of the poor, 
and of society in England, during the latter part of her reign. 
In 1574, the emancipation from their bondage of all the serfs 
of the Crown was effected.* This was done under a royal 
commission, directed to “ Sir William Cecill, of the Garter 
Knighte, Lord Burghley, and Highe Treasorer of England,” 
and to Sir Walter Mildmay, Knight, Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of the Queen’s Exchequer. The commission 
recites, “ Whereas divers and sundrie of our poore, faith- 
full, and loyal subjects, beinge borne boride in blade, and 
regardaunt to divers and sundre our mannors and possessions 
within our realme of England, have made humble suyte unto 
us to be manumysed, enfraunchised, and made free, with theire 
children and scquells, by reason whereof they, theire children, 
and sequells, may become more apte and fitte members for the 
service of us and of our common wealthc,” and after reciting 
that the Queen, “ having tender consideration of their said 
sute, and well consideringe the same to be acceptable unto 
Almightie God, who, in the beginninge, made all mankinde 
free,” proceeds to appoint commissioners, and to authorise 
them to compound with these serfs, as to the commissioners 
should seem meet, for such sums of money as the commis- 
sioners and the serfs might agree on. The enfranchisement 
is to be under the Great Seal, on paying “ for all manner 
of fees, at the Great Seal, twenty-six shillings eight pence, 
and not above.” f ' 

• Above, p. 182. 

f The commission is set out in Rymer, Fatlrra, tom. vi. pt, iii. p. 158. eel. 
Hag. Com. 
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The very language of the Queen in this commission de- 
serves to be compared with some of the expressions attributed, 
by Froissart, to the serfs themselves, when, in the reign of 
Richard II., they vainly asked for manumission. The reform 
which Queen Elizabeth now voluntarily granted, seems in 
the main, to have been that which it was the object of the 
insurrection under Wat Tyler to effect. 

Stow, in his “ Survey of the Cities of London and West- 
minster,” * sets forth inconveniences, to prevent which a royal 
proclamation was issued on 7th July, 1580 (22nd Elizabeth). 
Among the “many inconveniences ” enumerated as occasioned 
by “ the daily access of people to the metropolis,” it is men- 
tioned that “it was thought to tend to the rendering of the city 
more sickly, and to bring in a mortality, the preservation of the 
people in health seeming impossible to continue, where such 
numbers were brought to dwell in small rooms ; whereof a 
great part were very poor, and such as must live of begging, 
or worse means, and they heaped up together, and in a sort 
smothered, with many families of children and servants in one 
house.” 

It also appears from Stowf, that, in 1583, another procla- 
mation was issued, and that certain proceedings took place in 
the Star Chamber, touching the vagrancy which then pre- 
vailed, in and near the City of London. I Rymer’s Collection 
contains a very remarkable commission, granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1595, in consequence of previous tumults, some 
of the offenders in which had already been punished, by the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, and by the Star Chamber. The instru- 
ment certainly seems to show that the monarchy of England, 
under the Tudors, could, at times, overturn, with a high 
hand, the ordinary administration of law and justice.§ 

• Vol.iL p. 34. eel. 1755. f Ibid. p. .15. 

| In Maitland. History of London, vol. i. pp. 275, 276. ed. 1775, are set out a 
proclamation of Elizabeth, dated 21st Feb. 1593, and an Order of the Privy 
Council, dated 17th April, 1593, for repressing vagrancy, in and about the city 
of London. 

§ The Queen’s Commission, by writ of Privy Seal, directed to Sir Thomas 
Wyllford, Knight, and dated the 1 8th July, 1595, after reciting that of lute there 

t» 2 
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Some illustration of the social changes which, about this 
time, were taking place in England, may also be found in the 
proceedings of Parliament. In the discussion which took 
place in the House of Commons before the passing of the 
Statute of Tillage, in 1597*, “ Mr. Francis Bacon” made a 
motion, “ against inclosures and depopulation of towns and 
houses of husbandry and tillage.” The substance of his speech 
is preserved in Dewes’s Journal t : “ And because former laws 
are medicines of our understandings, lie said, that he had 

had been “sundry great unlawful assemblies of a nomber of base people, in 
riotous sort, both in our Citic of London, and in the suburbs of the same 
and in some other partes near to our said Citie, for the suppression whereof, 
although there hathe been some proceedings in ordinarye manner by the 
Mnior of the said Cittie, and sundry offenders committed to severall prysons ; 
and have also reecaved corporall punyshraent by direction and order of 
our counsell in the Starr Chamber at Westminster, — 'yet,” proceeds the Queen, 
“ for that the insolencye of many of the lcynde of desperate offenders is suche, 
as they care not for any ordynerye punishment, by ymprisonment and other 
severe punishment inflicted on them, therfore ; We fynde yt ncecssarye to 
have some suche notable, rebellious, and incorrigible persons to be speedily 
suppressed by execution of death, according to the justice of our marshal law ; 
and therefore we have made choice of you, upon speciall trust of your wisdome, 
discretion, and other qualities mete for this purpose, to be our provost marshall, 
gevinge you aucthority, and so we comand you, upon signification geven to you 
by our justices of peace in our Cittie of London, or of any place ncarc to our 
said Cittie, in our counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Esscxc, of such no- 
table, rebellious, and incorrigible offenders worthcly to be speedily executed by 
martial law, to attache and take the same persons, and in the presence of the 
said justices, according to justice of marshal law, to execute them uppon the 
gallowcs or gibbet openly, or neare to suche place where the said rebellious and 
incorrigible offenders shall be founde tu have committed the said greate offences. 
And furthermore, we aucthorice you to repair with a convenient comjiany into 
all comon high wayes neare tour said Cittie, vehere you shall understand that 
any vagrant persons do haunt, and callingc to your assistance some convenient 
ntmbcr of our justices and constables abidingc about the said places, to appre- 
hend all suche vagrant and suspected persons, and them to deliver to the said 
justices, by them to be committed and examined of the causes of their wandringe, 
and finding them notoriously culpable in the unlauful manner of life, as incor- 
rigible, and so certified to you by the said justices, you shall by our lawo 
mArtiall cause to be executed upon the gallows or gibbet, some of them that are 
so found moste notorious and incorrigible offenders, and some suche also of 
them as have manifestly broken the peace, sithcnce they have bene judged and 
condatnncd to death for former offences, and have had our pardon for the fame.” 

• Above, p. 206. 

f Sir Simon Dewes, Journal, p. 551. 
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perused the preambles of former statutes, and by them did see 
the inconveniences of this matter, being then scarce out of the 
shell, to be now full ripened. — And though it may be thought 
ill, and very prejudicial to Lords , that have enclosed great grounds, 
and pulled down even whole towns, and converted them to sheep 
pastures, yet, considering the increase of people, and the benefit 
of the commonwealth, I doubt not but every man will deem 
the revival of former moth-eaten laws in this point, a praise- 
worthy thing. For in matters of policy ill is not to be 
thought ill, which bringeth forth good. For inclosure of 
grounds brings depopulation, wliich brings, first, idleness ; 
secondly, decay of tillage ; thirdly, subversion of houses, and 
decay of charity, and charges to the poor ; fourthly, impover- 
ishing the state of the realm. A law for the taking away of 
such inconveniences is not to be thought ill or hurtful unto 
the general state, and I would be sorry to sec within this 
kingdom, that piece of Ovid’s verse prove true. Jam seQes uhi 
Troja fuit, instead of a whole town full of people, nought but 
green fields, — but a shepherd and a dog.” 

After much discussion, the Statute of Tillage passed. Its 
repeal was moved in 1601 (43 Eliz.). Bacon supported the 
statute, and spoke of the policy of supporting agriculture. 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a strong speech in favour of free 
trade in corn : among other things, he urged that “ the Low- 
Country man, and the Hollander, which never soweth corn, 
hath by his industry such plenty, that they will serve other 
nations; — and therefore I think, the best course is to set it 
at liberty, and leave every man free, which is the desire of a 
true Englishman.” Mr. Secretary Cecil supported the law, 
on the ground of the pulling down of cottages which would 
ensue if each landowner were permitted, in the language of 
one of their class in our own days, to do as he liked with 
„ his own.* 



* Dcwcs, Journal, p. 674. “ If, ” said Cecil, M we debar tillage ” (that is, if the 
statute were repealed), M wc give scope to the depopulator ; and then if the poor, 
being thrust out of their houses, go to dwell with others, straight we catch them 
with the statute of inmates ; if they wander abroad, they are within the danger 
of the statute of the poor, to be whipt. So by this means undo this statute, and 

p 3 
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Lord Bacon’s attention was much bestowed on this point 
of the magnitude of estates in England ; and, in his works, he 
more than once speaks of the good and evil resulting from 
the law of entail, which prevented the accumulations of one 
generation from being re-distributed in another. In one place 
ho deplores the condition of the English landowners, “ tied to 
the stake by these perpetuities of entails, and restrained from 
disposing of their land to their own or to their children’s good ; ” 
and concludes that “ it is worthy of consideration, whether 
it be better, for the subject and sovereign, to have the lands 
secured to men’s names and bloods by perpetuities, with all 
the inconveniences above mentioned, or to be in hazard of 
undoing his house by unthrifty posterity.” * 

That Bacon’s judgment was mainly in favour of the free 
transfer of property in land, and against the power of entailing, 
is manifest from other passages of his works. He observes, 
in hi? Essays, that “ above all things, good policy is to bo 
used that the treasure and monies of a state be not gathered 
into few hands. For, otherwise, a state may have a great 
stock, and yet starve ; and money is like muck, not good ex- 
cept it be spread.” Again, “ The advice of King Henry VII. 
(whereof I have spoken largely in the history of his life), was 
profound and admirable in making farms and houses of hus- 
bandry of a standard ; that is, maintained with such a propor- 
tion of land unto them, as may breed a subject to live in 
convenient plenty, and no servile condition, and to keep the 
plough in the hands of the owners, and not mere hirelings. 
And thus, indeed, you shall attain to Virgil’s character, 
which he gives to ancient Italy: 

‘Terra potciu armis atquo uberc glelws.’ "f 

In the same parliament, which was so much occupied in 
legislating for the poor, the ancient application of Church 

you indanger many thousands. Posterior dies discipulus prior is. If funner 
times have made us wise to make a law, let these latter times warn us to preserve 
so good a law.** 

* Bacon, Use of the Law, in Law Tracts, p. 146. 2nd ed. 
f Bacon, Essays, Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates, p. 108. cd. B. Montagu, 
1836. 
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property seems to have been made the ground of a proposed 
statute. In the session of 39 & 40 Elizabeth, a bill “ for the 
Relief of the Poor, out of Impropriations and other Church 
Livings,” was read a second time, in the House of Commons, 
but was lost on motion for going into committee, by« majority 
of 146 against 117.* 

A learned writer of Queen Anne’s time, suggested, as an 
amendment in the poor law, that the poor should again be 
put upon the Church lands and tithes. To obviate the 
probable objections of lay impropriators, it was proposed, in 
effect, to purchase their property ; and then “ the poor to be 
thrown altogether and entirely on the clergy, together with 
such restored lands and tithes.” Sir Frederick Eden observes, 
truly enough, that the nation would have effected a consider- 
able saving, if the legislature of the day had listened to the 
proposal.! 

Two years before the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the provisions of the statute of 39 Eliz. c. 3. were superseded 
by the 43 Eliz. c. 2. A statement of the chief provision of 
this statute, with which every one acquainted with the ad- 
ministration of the poor law is familiar, and under which the 
funds needed for the relief of the poor, throughout England, 
are still raised, may properly conclude this long chapter. 
The first section directs, that the churchwardens of every 
parish “ and fower, three, or two substanciall householders 
there,” to be nominated yearly, “ shalbe called overseers of 
the poore of the same parishe, and they or the greater parte 
of them, shall take order from tyme to tyme, by and withe 
the consent of two or more suclie justices of peace as is afore- 
saide, for settuuje to worke of the children of all suche whose 
parentes shall not, by the saide churchwardens and overseers, 
or the greater parte of them, bee thoughte able to keepe and 
maintaine theire children. And alsoc for setting?, to worke all 
such psons, maried or unmaried, havinge no meancs to main- 
taine them, use no ordinarie and dailie trade of lief to get 
their livinge by; and also to raise weekelie or otherwise, by 

* Sir Simon Dcwcs, Journal, p. 56 1 . 

f Edun, State of the Poor , vol. i. p. 261. 
r 4 
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taxacon of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of 
c9y occupier of landes, houses, tithes impropriate, or pro- 
priacons of tythes, colcmynes, or saleable underwoods, in the 
saide parishe, in such competent sume and sumes of money as 
they shall thincke fytt, a convenient stocke of flaxe, hampe, 
wool], threed, iron, and other necessarie ware and stuffe to 
sett the poore on worke ; and alsoe competent sumes of money for 
and towardes the necessarie reliefe of the lame, impotente, olde, 
blinde, and suche other amonge them, beinge poore and not able 
to work, and alsoe for the putting out of suche children to be 
apprentices, to be gathered out of the same parishe accordinge 
to the abilitie of the same parishe ; and to doe and execute all 
other thingf, aswell for the disposinge of the saide stocke as 
otherwise conSninge the pmisscs as to them shall seemc 
convenient.” 
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CHAP. VII. 

RELIEF OF THE POOR FROM THE REION OF ELIZABETH TILL THE 
RESTORATION OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

Dcfluit saxis agitatus humor, 

Concidant venti, fagiuntque nubcs. — Horace. 

No provision was made by the statute of 43 Eliz. c. 2., either 
for ascertaining a place of settlement by which the indigent 
poor were to be maintained, or for removing them to any 
such place. The memory of the great evil which had arisen, 
and the prospect of the little advantage likely to accrue from 
any such attempt, had prevented the insertion of removal or 
settlement clauses in this great statute. The experience of 
four years passed under the 39 Eliz. c. 3., which contained no 
such clauses, must have been favourably contrasted with the 
practice under the whole series of provisions contained in a 
former act of parliament* 

For a long period after the passing of the statute of 
43rd Elizabeth, its humane and reasonable provisions were 
carried out without its being necessary to remove any poor 
people from one part of tho kingdom to another, in order 
that they might be relieved. Throughout the whole of this 
period, that is, from 1601 to 1662, all poor persons were 
entitled to needful relief, wheresoever they were residing; 
and it was only the rogue or vagrant that was liable to any 
removal to Ids place of birth, or last three years’ habitation. 
Perhaps place of domicile, by birth or residence, would be the 
most intelligible and appropriate description of the place to 
which, under the final legislation of Queen Elizabeth, the 
rogue or vagrant was by law to be removed. Destitution 
was supported wheresoever it was found, without any such 

* 14 Eli*, c. 5. 
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interference with the labour of the poor, and with their 
personal freedom, as it was reserved for the restoration of 
Charles II. to sanction, and for subsequent ages to deplore. 
By 3 Car. I. c. 5. the statute of 43 Elbe, was continued in its 
integrity ; probably it had been found not inadequate to the 
two great purposes expected of it, the relief of the aged and 
impotent, and the extension of charitable support to the able- 
bodied, by means of industry, imposed as the peremptory 
condition on which alone relief of the able-bodied could be 
bestowed. 

It does not appear that during the reigns of James I. or 
Charles I., any evil or inconvenience arose to the community, 
from thus conferring on the destitute poor an absolute right 
to relief at the expense of their richer neighbours. King 
James and his son appear equally to have admonished their 
subjects to attend to the providing of workhouses, and to 
requiring labour from such able-bodied poor persons as were 
relieved.* The complaints which we meet with in the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I., are complaints of neglect to carry 
out the statute, and not complaints of its operation. 

That removal of the destitute poor was no part of the 
machinery for relieving them, under the statute of Elizabeth, 
may be collected from legal writers of the period which 
followed the passing of the statute. The illegality of removing 
any person who was not a vagrant, is manifest from several 
passages from Dalton, an accurate author of the reign of 
Charles I. “ Young children, whose parents are dead, are to 
be set on worke, relieved, or maintained, at the charge of the 
toune where they were dwelling at the time of the death of 
their parents, and are not to be sent to their place of birth, 
&c. For if the parents were not rogues, wee may not make 
4 the children rogues, except they wander abroad and beg. 
This was the direction of Flemming, Chiefo Justice, in a 
case between Tilton and Cowledge, An. 11 Jac. Regis.” f 
LambardeJ also states that, by resolution of the judges, only 

* Dairies Barrington, Observations on the more Ancient Statutes , p. 538. 
f The Cuuntrn/ Justice , cd. Iynidon, 1635, pp. 98, 99. & 101. C. 40. “Poor.’* 

X Duties of Constables, p. 51. ed. 1619. 
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rogues, that is, persons liable to be convicted as criminals, 
could be removed. Mere poverty was not punished by the 
severe sentence of removal. 

Dalton shows that mendicity was steadily repressed under 
the statute of Elizabeth ; that the merely indigent poor were 
protected from being sent, as vagrant rogues might be, from 
the place of their destitution to any place of settlement ; and 
that the impotent were at once relieved, while the able- 
bodied were set to labour. “ None may be suffered to take 
reliefe at any man’s doore, though within the same parish, 
unlesse it be by the order of the overseers ; neither may 
any be suffered to beg by the highwaies, though in their own 
parish. No man is to be put out of the toiene where hee dwellet/i, 
nor to be sent to their place of birth (or last habitation), but 
a vagrant rogue ; nor to be found by the towne, except the 
partie be impotent ; but ought to set themselves to labour, if 
they be able, and can get worke ; if they cannot get worke, the 
overseers must set them to labour .” 

“ Sir Francis Harvey, at the summer assizes at Cambridge, 
An. 1629, did deliver it, that the justices of peace (especially 
out of their sessions), were not to meddle either with the re- 
moving, or settling, of any poor, but only of rogues .” 

Carew, in his “ Survey of Cornwall,” published soon after 
the accession of James I., and dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
speaks of the last Vagrant Act of Queen Elizabeth*, as the 
“late most beneficial statute ;”t and King James, in one of 
his speeches to parliament, says, “ Look to the houses of cor- 
rection ; remember that in the time of Chief Justice Popham, 
there was not a wandering beggar to be found in all Somer- 
setshire, being his native country.” J 

Dalton, in speaking of the “thriftlesse poore,” divides 
them into five classes, and says, that for all of them the 

* Above, p. 206. 

f Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 185. ed. Loud. 1811. 

X Dailies Barrington, Observations on the more Ancient Statutes, p. 538. On 
the early life of Popham, C. J., in part spent by him in the vocation of highway- 
man, and on his severity as a “ hanging judge,” sec his life in Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chief Justices of England , voL i. ch. vi. Popham was Chief Justice 
from 1592, till his death in 1607. 
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House of Correction is fittest ; and he refers also to the 
rule of the Apostle, “ That such as would not work should 
not eat” (2 Thes. iii. 10.); and adds that, “ for overseers to 
suffer such persons (or any other persons, which can live of 
their labours or otherwise) to be chargeable to the towne, or 
to relieve suche, were a meanes to nourish them in their lewd- 
nesse or idlenesse which take it, and to rob others of relief 
that want it, to wrong those of their money that pay it, and 
to condemne them of oversight which dispose it.”* 

It appears probable, however, that the proper carrying out 
of the provisions of this statute was greatly neglected, and 
that, for twenty, thirty, or forty years after its passing, there 
were many parishes in which no such poor-rates as it 
required to be laid were ever made at all ; it is even said 
that many poor people perished for want.t 

It cannot be questioned that the statute of 43 Eliz. c. 2. 
contemplated the direct relief, by money or maintenance, 
of the impotent poor only ; and that the direction, as to the 
raising of a convenient stock, on which the able-bodied poor 
might be set to work, shows that neither money nor mainten- 
ance was to be bestowed on the able-bodied, except in return 
for labour. And it seems clear that, before the restoration of 
Charles II., the unpaid annual officers, under whose care the 
poor were placed by the statute of Elizabeth, had not only 
failed to raise proper funds for relieving the impotent, but 
still more had neglected to carry out the parochial organisation 
of labour, which the statute contemplated. Able-bodied 
applicants for relief obtained some allowance in money, 
without being put to work at all. That this was the state of 
things in the interval between 1601 (43 Eliz. c. 2.) and 1662 
(14 Car. II. c. 12.), is manifest from the language of Sir 
Matthew Hale in the second chapter of his “ Discourse touching 
Provision for the Poor,” in wliich, after observing that the 
statute of Elizabeth makes two provisions, — 1. For the im- 
potent poor, that are not able to work ; 2. For those poor 
that are able to work, “ in reference to whom it gives pow'er 

* Dalton, The Countrey Justice, p. 101. 

f Eden, State of the Poor , voL i. p. 144. 
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to raise stocks by rating the parishioners and setting the poor 
on work,” he states in terms that there was a defect in the 
execution of the statute ; “ for let any man look over most of 
the populous parishes in England; indeed, there are rates 
made for the relief of the impotent poor, and it may be the 
same relief is also given in a narrow measure unto some 
others that have great families, and upon this they live 
miserably, and at best from hand to mouth ; and, if they 
cannot get work to make out their livelihood, they and their 
children set up a trade of begging at best. But it is rare to 
see any provision of a stock in any parish for the relief of the 
poor.”* 

The author of “ Grecvous Grones for the Poore,” pub- 
lished in 1622f, states that there had been no collection for 
the poor, “ no not these seven yeares, in many parishes of 
this land, especiallie in countrie townes ; but many of those 
parishes turneth forth their poore, yea, and their lustie 
labourers that will not worke, or for any misdemeenor want 
worke, to begge, filtch, and steale for their maintenance, so that 
the country is pittifully pestered with them ; yea, and the 
maimed souldiours that have ventured their lives, and lost 
their limbes in our behalfe, are also thus requited ; for, when 
they return home to live by some labour in their naturall 
countrey, though they can worke well in some kinde of 
labour, everie man sayeth, wee will not bee troubled with 
their service, but make other shifte for our businesse. So 
are they turned forth to travaile in idlcnesse (the highway to 
hell), and seeke their meate uppon meares (as the proverbe 
goetli), with begging, filching, and stealing, for their main- 
tenance, untill the law bring them unto the fearfull end of 
hanging.” The author of “ Stanleye’s Remedy,” who wroto 
in 1646, bears similar testimony4 “ The generall rule of all 
England is to whip and punish the wandring beggars, and to 
brande them according to the forme of the new statute, and 

* A Discourse touching Provisions fur the Poor, written by Sir Matthew Hale, 
Knt., late Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench : ed. London, 1 7 16, c. iu p. 1 19. 

f Eden, State of the Poor , vol. i. p. 155. 

f Ibid. vol. i. p. 168. 
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so mark them with such a note of infamie, as they may be 
assured no man will set them on work ; and so, many justices 
execute one branch of that good statute (which is the point of 
justice) ; but as for the point of charitie they leave undone, 
which is to provide houses and convenient places to set the 
poore to work, which ought to be done in equitie and justice, 
as well as the other.” 

Sir Matthew Hale points out some undoubted defects of 
the original statute of 43 Eliz. c. 2., one of which is, that it 
gave no power to parish officers to purchase or hire any 
workhouse. This eminent judge proposed to remedy the 
omission by establishing workhouses as places in which labour 
should always be provided for the able-bodied indigent poor ; 
not to serve as a mere test of destitution, but rather amounting 
to an organisation of labour by the State, which, as he imagined, 
would be productive of the greatest benefit to the whole of 
society. Neither phalanathre, nor atelier national, have held out 
brighter prospects, in the eyes of modern enthusiasts, than 
Sir Matthew Hale beheld in his own scheme of the organi- 
sation of labour, by incorporating workhouses, and making 
ample provision that the State should always supply tho 
means of labour to all those who could not find it for them- 
selves. 

He sets down in his treatise, some of the “ very many and 
great benefits that would come by this method.” A subjoined 
extract will show the author’s sanguine expectation that great 
social advantages would ensue from the adoption of his plan.* 

* M 1. By incorporating of these workhouses, which are the best kind of hos- 
pitals, charitable minded persons would have, as it were, a pillar wherennto to 
fasten their charity, which would prevent many difficulties in the faithful admi- 
nistration thereof, and would invite benefactors. 2. Whereas hospitals provide 
for some few poor impotent people, this would prevail poverty , and in a little 
tract of time bring up hundreds to bo able to gain their livelihoods. 3. Whereas 
in that state that things are, populousness, which is the greatest blessing a 
kingdom can have, becomes the burden of the kingdom, by breeding up whole 
races and families, and successive generations in a mere trade of idleness, 
thieving, begging, and a barbarous kind of life, which must in time prodi- 
giously increase and overgrow the whole face of the kingdom, and eat out the 
heart of it. This course, within one seven years, alters the whole state of this 
disorder, and brings people and their children after them into a regular, orderly. 
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But sounder views on the subject of the real use and 
advantage of workhouses soon spread, and, after the erection 
of such buildings under numerous local acts, in various cities 
and populous towns, during the interval between the reigns 
of Charles II. and George I., the public statute, called Sir 
Edward Knatchbull’s Act, was passed in 1722 (9 Geo. I. c. 7.), 
giving authority to parish officers to purchase or hire work- 
houses in which they might employ all poor persons ; and it 
was declared, that persons refusing to be maintained in them 
were not entitled to relief. The workhouse therefore, in 
1722, became strictly a test of destitution, which parish officers 
might always apply before giving relief. 

The neglect fully to carry out the provision of the statute 
of Elizabeth, during the interval between 1601 and 1662, 
would be likely to produce a considerable difference in the 
burden of pauperism in different parts of the country. 
Probably the parishes which gave relief in money, without 
exercising a very vigilant care in scrutinising the actual 
destitution in each case, would be likely to suffer much more 
from pauperism than such as applied the disagreeable test of 
requiring labour by every able-bodied applicant, in return for 
the relief bestowed on him. Thus, neglect in the adminis- 
tration of this statute produced evils corresponding to those 
which followed from a like neglect in the administration of 



und industrious course of life, which will be us natural to them ns now idleness, 
and begging, and thieving is. 4. By this means the wealth of the nation will 
lie increased, manufactures advanced, and every body put into a capacity of 
eating liis own bread ; for upon what imaginable account can wc think, that we 
should not be as able to improve our populousness to our wealth, as well ns 
Holland, and Flanders, and Barbadocs, if we had but their industry and orderly 
management. 5. By this means there would soon be an improvement of the 
several manufactures of the kingdom, both for the necessary consumption of the 
kingdom, and for exportation ; whereby our trade outward would exceed our 
trade inward, which outward trade is the basis and foundation of all our 
trade inward ; and the excess and overbalance of our trade outward, to our 
trade inward, is the only means not only to keep our money at home, but to 
gAin an increase of money, and so advance the true intrinsick wealth of the 
kingdom.” Lord Campbell (Live* of l he Chief Justices , voL i. p. 582.) adverts 
to the pamphlet which Sir Matthew Hale had written “in ignorance of the 
elements of political economy, and amiably led away by communist doctrines.” 
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the V agrant Act, passed shortly before the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign.* Lord Coke informs us that, on the making of this 
last mentioned statute, “ and a good space after, whilest 
justices of peace and other officers were diligent and in- 
dustrious, there was not a rogue to be seen in any part of 
England ; but when justices and other officers became tepidi, 
or trtpidi, rogues swarmed againc.”t 

* Above, p. 206. f Lord Coke, Secontl Institute, p. 729. 
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STATUTE OF CHARLES II. FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE POOR. 

Coisi quel fiato gli spiriti mnli, 

Di qua. tli la. di giu di su gli mena ; 

Nulla speranzn gli confbrta mai. 

Non che di posa, ma di minor pena. — Dante. 

So hither, thither, upward, downward driven. 

Like evil spirits, in the tempest's blast. 

To them relief nor settlement is given. 

Nor hope, that this remove will be the last. 

The origin of a great part of those evils which the poor laws 
have entailed on the country, is to be found in the statute 
passed about two years after the restoration of Charles II., 
and in the 14th year of his constructive reign. This statute 
gave an arbitrary power of removing a poor man from the 
place of his residence, to what is called the place of his 
settlement ; and thus again adopted a principle which had 
met with a long trial in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, and was finally rejected by the statute under 
which the poor had now been relieved for more than sixty 
years. 

The recital of this statute, passed in 1662, is diffuse in ex- 
planation of alleged grounds for its enactment. The number 
of the poor, throughout England and Wales, is stated to have 
increased, and to be “ very great and exceeding burdensome, 
being occasioned by reason of some defects in the law con- 
cerning the settling of the poor, and for want of a due pro- 
vision of the regulations of relief and employment in such 
parishes or places where they are legally settled, which doth 
enforce many to turn incorrigible rogues, and others to perish 
for want.” This recital involves two historical facts, and one 
legislatorial conjecture. The two facts are, 1st, That from 
neglect of the provisions of the statute of Elizabeth, many 

Q 
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poor people liad been enforced to turn incorrigible rogues, 
and others to perish for want : 2nd, That the number of the 
poor had greatly increased. The conjecture is. That the evil 
described was, in part, due to some “ defects in the law con- 
cerning tho settling of the poor,” and, in part only, to the 
neglect to carry out the statute of Elizabeth. 

It is highly probable that the whole grievance complained 
of, arose from the neglect conscientiously and strictly to 
administer the statute of Elizabeth ; and the best remedy 
would, in all likelihood, have been found, in enforcing the 
then existing law, and certaiidy is not found in the statute of 
14 Charles II. c. 12. 

Only a few years ago, we saw, even under the superintend- 
ence and control of a Central Board (constantly endea- 
vouring to prevent any gross mal-administration of relief to 
the poor), that a temporary want of proper vigilance and dis- 
crimination in administering that relief, aided by other ac- 
cidents, very rapidly produced an alarming increase in the 
number of the vagrant poor. In 1847 and 1848, the evil 
was general, and “no part of the country was exempt from 
the infliction.” * Vagrancy had suddenly become a plague 
which could scarcely be exaggerated. “ The vagrants,” says 
a poor law insjiectort, “ are described by the relieving officers 
and masters of workhouses as coming in hordes towards 
evening, asking for food and lodging as a right. They are 
said to be dirty, ragged, and abusive. They circidate in 
rounds of from thirty to fifty miles radius. They live by 
begging and vagabondage. They have no intention of ever 
doing a turn of work. They use the workhouse as their inn, 
avoiding any, where the discipline is troublesome, or ad- 
ministration of relief difficult.” “ They roam about in bands 
consisting of large numbers of women and children, to whom 
it is almost impossible to refuse relief, and from whom it is 
difficult to exact any work. The men belonging to them 
often have money, and remain outside the workhouse, sleep- 

* First Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1848, pp. 5, 6. 

j Captain Robinson, R. N., Report on the Counties of Surrey nnd Sussex, 
dated July, 1848, p. 86. of Reports to the Poor Law Board, &c. 1850. 
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ing, at this season, in the open air, and sending their women 
and children into the house for food and shelter.” “The 
extraordinary number of the applicants almost precludes any 
examination into their case ; and except where the relieving 
officers have been persons of great firmness and nerve, the 
abuse has been permitted to extend to a most alarming 
height” “ The whole matter is well worthy of the attention o 
the legislature .” 

Happily, no act of parliament was passed ! An excellent 
Minute of the Poor Law Board, dated Aug. 4. 1848, prepared 
by the late Mr. Charles Buller, pointed out and explained that 
a sound and vigilant discrimination in respect of the objects 
of relief, and the steady “ refusal of aid to all who are not as- 
certained to be in a state of destitution, are obviously the 
most effectual remedies against the increase of vagrancy and 
mendicancy.” This minute was communicated to Boards of 
Guardians in the summer of 1848, and the adoption of its 
advice was at once followed by a great diminution of the 
number of vagrant poor applying for relief.* 

The legislature of Charles II., instead of confining itself to 
the task of thus providing a simple and efficacious remedy for 
a temporary grievance, by improving the administration of 
the relief given under the statute of Elizabeth, devised and 
established a new and stringent code of pauper legislation con- 
taining an arbitrary and unjust law of settlement and removal, 
the effects of which have been felt down to the present day. 

At the time of the restoration of Charles II., a period of 
more than half a century had passed since the enactment of 
the great statute of Elizabeth ; and during the whole of that 
period, the only complaint respecting the law which apjiears 
to have been made was, that it was not in all places suffi- 
ciently acted on ; that parishes were slow and reluctant to 
perform their duty of making proper provision for the relief 

* Second Annual Report of the Poor Law Board, 1849, p. 11. “The re- 
commendations of this minute were very generally adopted, the consequence of 
which was a marked decrease of the number of vagrants applying for relief. It 
will be noticed that the number relieved on the 1st July, 1848, before the issuing 
of the minute, was 13,714, but the number relieved in July, 1849, was only 
5662, being a decrease of 8052, or 58*7 per cent.” 

q 2 
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of their poor. No one, either in parliament or out of parlia- 
ment, proposed to repeal that statute ; and we may be sure 
that a compulsory law, imposing a direct tax, sucli as the 
poor-rate is, would not have been submitted to by the landed 
interest of England, silently, and without any attempt to get 
rid of it or to amend it, had it not been thought just, and 
found to work well. The governments of James I., of Charles I., 
and of Cromwell, equally acquiesced in the Elizabethan poor 
law. The owners of real estate, by whom in substance, the 
poor-rate, under the statute of Elizabeth, has ever been borne*, 
were probably as little likely to remain silent, under any sup- 
posed grievance, in the seventeenth century, as they prove 
themselves to be in the nineteenth. 

Political events which preceded the restoration of Charles II., 
render it highly probable that an efficient administration of a 
vagrant law was then called for. A temporary evil seems to 
have led to the passing of this permanent measure, and that 
temporary evil seems, even from the recital of the statute, to 
have consisted, in neglect to provide relief in some parishes, 
and to administer it in others, under the statute of Elizabeth. 

The price of wheat at the time of the passing of the statute 
of 14 Charles II., and for some years previously, deserves to 
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* The power, which the statute was held to give, of assessing inhabitants in 
respect of their visible personal property, locally situated within the parish, 
must always have bocn inconvenient, and, except in a small class of places, 
impracticable to act on. 
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This steady increase in the price of wheat for so many 
continuous years, undoubtedly would not be accompanied by 
any equal rise in the wages of labour, and great distress 
would be felt by the poorer classes. Hence, an increase of 
pauperism from this temporary cause, probably made the 
landowners uneasy; and led them to seek relief in the 
arbitrary experiment of the statute. So hard is the wisdom 
of abstaining from legislation, and so easy is it for those who 
wield an almost absolute power, to apply an ill-contrived and 
inadequate remedy to an evil, the pressure of which is se- 
verely felt, though its cause may not be understood. 

It cannot reasonably be doubted that the new statute was 
solely the work of the landowners of the day, and was 
adopted exclusively on a mistaken view of their own in- 
terests. The first parliament of the Restoration was not 
likely to be greatly swayed by any strong sense of right or 
justice, or to be prevented from disregarding the welfare of 
the poor and destitute members of the community.* It was 
easy for such a parliament to adopt the pernicious idea of 
reverting to a principle which had received an ample trial, 
and had been found injurious, and rejected, so long before, f 
This was done by restricting a man’s labour to a single parish, 
and so restoring, as nearly as could be effected, that relation 



• In endeavouring to Ascertain the motive* for this retrograde legislation, it 
should be remembered that in the time of James I., it had been proposed to 
commute the feudal services (by which lands were held from the time of the 
Conquest to that of the Commonwealth), for a money payment, to be made by 
the landowner to the Crown ; but it was reserved to Charles II. to adopt the 
abolition in fact of these services. This had been already effected by Cromwell, 
and Charles IL received in exchange for them, from the same parliament which, 
passed this statute for removal of tin; poor, a tax, levied, not on the lands from 
which it onght in justice to have issued, but on the industry and commerce of 
the country. The hereditary excise duty, on various articles of general con- 
sumption, was granted by the landowners to the Crown in lieu of all these ser- 
vices ; and thus landed estates were relieved from a permanent heavy charge, 
l»y the levying of a new and perpetual tax on every consumer throughout the 
kingdom. When injustice such as this towards the whole industry nud com- 
merce of England, could be committed by Charles II. and his first parliament, 
the observation in the text is justified, 
f Above, pp. 193, 194. 206. 

Q 3 
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which had existed, in a bygone and barbarous age, between 
the mere land and the labourer who renders it productive. 

The statute of Charles II. enacts, “ that whereas, by reason 
of some defects in the law, poor people are not restrained from 
going from one parish to another, and, therefore, do endeavour 
to settle themselves in those parishes where there is the best 
stock, the largest commons and wastes to build cottages, and 
the most woods for them to burn and destroy, and when they 
have consumed it then to another parish, and at last become 
rogues and vagabonds, to the great discouragement of parishes 
to provide stocks, where it is liable to be devoured by strangers ; 
be it therefore enacted, — that it shall and may be lawful, 
upon the complaint of churchwardens or overseers, within 
forty days after any such person coming to settle in any tene- 
ment under the yearly value of 1 0L, for any two justices of 
the peace — of the division where any person likely to be 
chargeable shall come to inhabit, by their warrant, to remove 
and convey such person or persons to such parish where lie 
or they were last legally settled, either as a native, householder, 
sojourner, apprentice, or servant, for the space of forty days at 
the least.” 

Little consideration of the jumble of recital and enact- 
ment which constitutes this main provision of the statute of 
Charles II. is needed, to satisfy any one that it is founded on 
hypotheses which, if true in the reign of King Charles, are so 
no longer in that of Queen Victoria. 

Before adverting to the several grievances, which the 
statute was intended to redress, it may bo observed that 
a house worth 10 1. a year in 1662, the occupation of which is 
the sole protection against the arbitrary power of the parish 
officer to interfere with any man’s liberty, would be worth 
about 50/. a year of our present currency ; and that the 
labouring classes do not usually occupy houses worth as 
much as 10/. a year, even at the present day.* The statute 

* Routs arc a good deal higher in large towns than in the country ; yet in 
1847 there were nearly 17,000 houses in Leeds worth less than 10/. a year each, 
and only 6269 worth more. Sixth Report of the Commons* Committee on the 
Law of Settlement ami Removal, 1847 (4253, 4254, ami 4255.). 
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was, therefore, nearly as great a restriction on the free 
circulation of mere labour, as it would have been if its ban 
had been pronounced against all who had not 100/. a year of 
real estate. 

The first grievance recited, as a ground for the enactment, 
is, that men endeavour to settle themselves where there is 
the best “ stock.” Probably the “stock” alluded to is the stock 
of materials to work up, provided under the statute of Eliza- 
beth. Now, whatever danger and difficulty there is found in 
organising labour by the State, there can be no doubt that 
as soon as the opportunity of honest labour is furnished, 
whether by parish officers, or by any other employer of 
labour, the poor man does nothing more than is natural and 
reasonable, in migrating from the place where he cannot 
obtain work, to the place where he can obtain it. His mi- 
gration seems to have been merely to such places as offered 
him the prospect of employment, from parishes, the overseers 
of which neglected to do so ; and hard indeed would it be, 
if the poor man, who can only live by his labour, should 
not be allowed to remove to the place where he can find 
labour to live by. 

Perhaps the recital of the statute might, with equal truth, 
have been differently worded, and have alleged, that whereas 
the neglect by overseers, to carry out the statute of Eliza- 
beth, had compelled poor persons to leave their own parishes, 
and to seek, in other parishes, for overseers who obeyed the 
law ; and that, as a remedy for the evil, some additional pro- 
vision ought to be made for compelling all overseers to per- 
form their statutory duties, and so forth. 

Commons and wastes are spoken of, and the legislature is 
anxious, in 1662, to protect them from intrusion; in 1851, 
they have long since been enclosed, and, for the most part, 
are no longer to be seen as commons and wastes. The 
burning and destruction of “ woods ” has also ceased to call, 
if it ever called, for special legislation directed solely against 
the indigent poor ; and although incendiaries have been found 
in England, during the last twenty or thirty years, yet they 

q 
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have not been found specially among parish paupers ; and no 
one has ever imagined that during the last half century, the 
power of removing a pauper to his place of settlement, has 
been of any use in preventing the commission of these acts of 
“ burning and destruction.” 

It was a little hard, even when the statute of Charles II. 
passed, that the merely indigent poor should be punished, 
by liability to removal, because the country possessed no 
adequate police for repressing crime : but, at the present day, 
there is an efficient police in every county in which it has 
been thought fit to adopt the provisions of the law by esta- 
blishing one, and we need not continue to punish the inno- 
cent pauper for the offences of the guilty misdemeanant 

Moreover, under the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
the country has gained, at least, some approach to uniformity 
in the administration of relief to the poor. The guardians of 
the poor in every union raise whatever funds are needed, 
and the whole of what is raised is equally administered under 
the orders and control of the same central authority, the Poor 
Law Board. If by “stock,” in the statute of Charles II., 
were merely meant the fund for the relief of the poor, it is 
plain, that the suggestion of the legislature is no longer ap- 
plicable to the conditions under which relief, by boards of 
guardians, under the suj>ervision of a central authority, is 
now bestowed. 

There is no doubt that, before 1834, the poor, in many 
instances, were accustomed, and had been led, in part 
by the vicious administration of relief under the statute 
of Elizabeth, in part by the necessary effect of the 
statute of Charles II., to look for parish relief as their abso- 
lute and sole patrimony ; as entitling them to increase and 
multiply at their own pleasure, and at the expense of their 
more provident and richer neighbours. In those days, the 
character of the parish, from which the poor were entitled 
to receive this their inheritance of relief, made a great dif- 
ference in its value. The provision for the poor, and the mode 
of dealing with them, varied greatly in different parishes ; but 
no one has yet dreamed that since 1834, in the eyes of those 
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who may be in need of relief, one union board, or union 
workhouse, is very much more attractive than another. 

It may safely be alleged, that all the very special induce- 
ments, which appear to have influenced the Restoration 
Parliament, in imposing these most injurious and unjust 
restrictions on the free circulation of labour, long since ceased 
to exist ; so that if there ever existed any reasonable ground 
or justification for passing such a statute, it exists no longer. 

By this statute, however, fetters are imposed on the labourer, 
under which his race has suffered for five or six generations. 
The free exercise of his industry is denied him ; he once 
more becomes adscriptus glebce, and from the chain which 
binds him to the spot where he was born, or otherwise 
became settled, he can only free himself by performing some 
statutory condition, which shall rivet on him similar bonds 
in another place. Man, only nominally free, again becomes 
the mere slave df the land, and the agricultural labourer has 
hardly had a better place assigned him, in the political and 
social organisation of England, for the last two centuries, than 
that which he possessed, throughout the greater part of 
Europe, during the feudal age.* The name of serf or villein 
has, it is true, fallen into disuse ; but the spirit of serfdom 
and villenage has been preserved, by the legislation of 
Charles II., the practical effect of which, from the very first, 
has been to retain every labouring man within the parish 
where accident may have given him a settlement. The serf 
or villein of feudal barbarism, effectually acquired his freedom 

• From the age of Constantine, the colonu *, though nominally free, like the 
settled parishioner of our pauper code, really existed in a serfdom, that was little 
better than slavery itself . he was sert-u.s terree, bound for ever to the land on 
which he was bom. Every able-bodied beggar had a place of settlement as- 
signed to him, where he was to cultivate the land : so in our law- of settlement, 
every man who has to ask an overseer of the parish of his residence for a loaf of 
bread, or a shilling, is at once liable to removal to any distant part of the king, 
dom, where, by derivation from any ancestor, or by any act of his own, he may 
l>e 44 settled.” Moreover, a mere residence of forty days in any of the characters 
specified in the statute of Charles II., impressed this character of the ancient 
serfdom. Die Luft macht leilteiyen was the familiar rule of what may be called 
serfdom by settlement in the feudal law. Sec Hertius, De Hominibus Vropriis, 
iii. s. 3., and Loysel, Institutes Coutumiircs , liv. L c. xxi. 
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if, escaping from the bondage of his original settlement, he re- 
sided for a year and a day within the walls of a town * ; but 
no term of mere residence, even if it endured from generation 
to generation, could, under the statute of Charles II., destroy 
the poor man’s liability to removal to the original place of 
his derivative settlement. 

No attempt to mitigate or qualify the effect of this legisla- 
tion appears to have been made, until after the revolution of 
1688.f During the long period of misgovernment by the 
two brothers of the Stuart race, the necessary evil of the 
law of settlement and removal, its tendency to injure every 
labourer in the country by restricting the exercise of his in- 
dustry, and arbitrarily interfering with his personal freedom, 
remained in full operation. 

* Above, p. 164. Ilouord, Traitt sur les Coutumex A nglo-Normandes, tom. ii. 
p.389. Coke on Littleton, p. 137. b. Brussel, Usage de Fiefs, p. 902. Do 
Laurierc, Glassaire du Droit Fran^ais, v. Bourgeois dc parcours. 

f An act of James II. (1 Jac. II. c. 17.) had merely revived and continued 
the statute of Charles II. 
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PAUPERISM FROM THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. TILL THE END OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

JEtas parcntum, pcjor avis, tulit 

Nos ncquiores, mox daturos 

Progenicm vitiosiorem. Horace. 

In the interval between the reign of Charles II. and the end 
of the seventeenth century, the pauperism of England appears 
to have increased greatly ; and it frequently found a place in 
royal speeches to parliament, as well as in discussions at the 
council board, and in provisions of the legislature. Among 
other eminent names of those whose attention was attracted 
to the condition of the poor, and the state of the poor law, 
under William III., is found that of the celebrated John 
Locke: his views were embodied in a Report from the 
Board of Trade, of which he was a member, to the Lords 
J ustices of the kingdom. This Report bears ample testimony 
to the increase of pauperism, under the law of settlement and 
removal, which had been in force during the two preceding 
reigns of Charles II. and Janies II. “ The multiplying of 
the poor, and the increase of the tax for their maintenance,” 
says Locke, in his Report of the year 1696, “is so general 
an observation and complaint, that it cannot be doubted of, 
nor has it been only since the last war that the evil has 
come upon us ; it has been a growing burden on the kingdom 
these many years ; and the two last reigns felt the increase of 
it as well as the present .” He observes, that “ the evil has 
proceeded neither from scarcity of provisions, nor from want 
of employment for the poor; since God has blessed these 
times with plenty not less than the former.” He concludes 
that the growth of the poor could only be caused by “ the 
relaxation of discipline and corruption of manners.”* 

* Cited by Ellen, State of the Pi-or, vol. i. pp. 244, 24S. 
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In the session of parliament next after this Report was 
presented, the speech from the throne contained the following 
passage : — “I think it would be happy if some effectual 
expedient could be found for employing the poor, which 
might tend to the increase of our manufactures as well as 
remove a heavy burden from the people.” This suggestion, 
however, led to no result; and in the next session, William III., 
in addressing his parliament, again adverted to the poor law : 
— “ The increase of the poor is become a burden to the 
kingdom ; and their loose and idle life does in some measure 
contribute to that depravation of manners, which is complained 
of, I fear with too much reason. Whether the grounds of 
this evil be from defect s in the laws already made, or in the 
execution of them, deserves your consideration.” The king’s 
suggestion seems not to have been acted on, or noticed; and 
In the following session he again recurred to the subject : — 
“ If you can find proper means of setting the poor at work, 
you will ease yourselves of a very great burden, and at the 
same time add so many useful hands to be employed in our 
manufactures and other public occasions.”* We need not 
wonder that William III. should not have known enough 
of political economy to be aware, that for the State to under- 
take to find work for such of its citizens as may be unable 
to find it for themselves, is going a little beyond its proper 
duty and province. The statute of Elizabeth having sanc- 
tioned the principle of finding every one in work, who could 
not find himself, these speeches of William III. seem rather 
to show the then opinion, that the statute of Elizabeth 
worked well, but was imperfectly carried out. 

It is highly probable that the neglect to carry out the 
statute of Elizabeth, would be as great, after the passing of 
the statute of Charles II., as we have already seen that it 
was, during the earlier part of the century. And it seems 
certain that the pauperism of England greatly increased in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. A statute passed 
in 1691, si»eaks of the rates for the poor as being “daily 



* Eden, State of the r<utr % voL i. pp. 247, 248. 
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increased and in a pamphlet, published at Exeter in 1698, 
entitled, “ Bread for the Boor,” f it is stated, in a kind of 
introduction, that the charge of maintaining the poor of the 
county of Devon “ is most-wheres double within twenty 
years past, and like to double again in a short time.” 

During the latter part of the seventeenth century, the 
annual produce of the poor-rate of England and Wales, is 
estimated to have been from G00,000Z. to 840,000/., which 
was probably bestowed on 250,000 to 300,000 persons, that 
is, on between 1 in 20 and 1 in 24 of the then population. 

That it was absolutely necessary to introduce some miti- 
gation into the law of settlement and removal, seems to have 
been admitted early in the reign of William III. A statute 
passed in 1692 (3 W. & M. c. 11.), indicates that the law 
of Charles II. had been found unduly to restrict the cir- 
culation of labour. Several new heads of settlement were 
created, each of which would have the effect of making a 
forty days’ residence, under the conditions defined bv the 
statute, a protection against that very removal which the 
statute of Charles II. had authorised. Forty days’ residence, 
and payment of a tax, as a rated tax-payer, in the parish, 
and the executing a public annual office for a year, w-ero 
added to the catalogue of the heads of settlement. But; on 
the other hand, the acquisition of a settlement was impeded 
by various provisions ; among others by one, that the forty 
days of residence should, in numerous cases, be counted from 
the publication of a notice to be delivered to the parish 
officers. Under such a state of law it is manifest that no 
working man could ordinarily have a chance of acquiring a 
settlement, except with the full consent of the parish officers. 

One of the clauses of this statute shows, by a recital, the 
existence of administrative abuse, which probably called for 
much more effectual redress than it met with, and must have 
served to suggest to reflecting minds how great is the danger 
of abuse to which the administration of any poor law, and 
most of all one confided to irresponsible annual officers, must 

* 3 W. & M. c. II. a. II. 

t Eden, vol. i. pp. 248-9. ; Haggles, Letter xiv. p. 165. 
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necessarily be liable. The recital referred to shows that the 
money of ratepayers was misapplied by overseers, “chiefly 
for their own private ends ; ” and that the overseers, “ by 
reason of their unlimited power,” could give relief “ to what 
persons and number they thought fit ; ” by which means, as 
the statute informs us, the rates of the poor were daily 
increased. All that was done to remedy this evil was, by 
requiring overseers to keep a register of the names of persons 
relieved, “ with the day and year when they were first 
admitted to have relief, and the occasion which brought them 
to that necessity ; ” provision being also made for a revision, 
once a year, of this register, by the parishioners in vestry, 
and relief being limited to persons on the register, unless 
“ by authority under the hand of one justice of peace residing 
within or near the parish, or by order of justices in quarter 
sessions.” This concluding provision, introducing justices of 
peace to aid in the administration of relief in each particular 
case, ultimately proved a great evil, and was finally abrogated 
in 1834. 

Five years later, a second statute of King William (8 & 
9 Will. III. c. 30.) was passed; the recital of which shows 
incontrovertibly, how injurious the statute of Charles II. had 
proved in its influence on the distribution of labour. The 
language of this recital is remarkable : “ Forasmuch,” says 
the legislature, “ as many poor persons, chargeable to the 
parish, township, or place where they live, merely for want 
of work, would, in any other place, where sufficient employ- 
ment is to be had, maintain themselves and families without 
being burthensome to any parish, township, or place ; ” but, 
“they are for the most part confined to live in their own 
parishes, townships, or places, and not permitted to inhabit else- 
where, though their labour is tcanted in many other places, 
where the increase of manufactures would employ more 
hands.” Having thus clearly stated the existence of a great 
and crying evil, the legislature proceeds to provide a small 
and most inadequate remedy. 

The puny enactment ushered in by this ample preamble is, 
that if any person should bring a certificate from the parish 
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where he was last legally settled, subscribed by the church- 
wardens and overseers, and allowed by two justices, every 
parish should be obliged to receive him, and he should not 
be removable merely upon account of his being likely to 
become chargeable, but only upon his becoming actually 
chargeable. 

It is remarkable that the injury, both to the poor, and to 
the rest of the community, arising from the law of settlement 
and removal, should be so solemnly recognised, and that yet, 
no more vigorous attempt should be made to redress it. The 
parish of settlement is put under no obligation whatever, in 
any case, of giving any such certificate as is thus elsewhere 
to protect from removal. The parish officers may give or 
refuse, as they think fit. If the settled inhabitant, who needed 
such certificate, had been authorised by the statute to require 
its delivery to him by the overseer, such a provision might 
have caused some relaxation in the parochial imprisonment of 
the working classes: but as the law remained, under the 
Certificate Act, it amounted to this, that no working man 
could leave his parish of settlement for the purpose of 
exercising his industry elsewhere, without a passport, called a 
certificate, which passport the overseer was authorised, at his 
own mere caprice, to give or withhold. 

It is difficult to discover any rational ground for the 
continuance, by the legislature in William III.’s time, of 
the arbitrary power of removal by parish officers. One 
would have thought that, when the necessity of qualifying 
the practical effect of the statute of Charles II. was under- 
stood, and avowed, and acted on, actual destitution, and a 
claim on the parish funds, would at once have been made the 
necessary condition of each removal. 

Dr. Burn has observed, that “ there is somewhat of hard- 
ship in this matter of certificates, by putting it into the power 
of a parish officer to imprison a man, as it were, for life, how- 
ever inconvenient it may be for him to continue at that place 
where he has had the misfortune to acquire what is called a 
settlement, or whatever advantage he may propose to himself 
by living elsewhere.” 
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The injustice of leaving it at the option of the parish 
officers to refuse such a certificate as would prevent the poor 
man from being removed till actually chargeable, was pointed 
out and urged on the consideration of the public, a century 
ago*, by a member of the House of Commons, who appears 
to have laboured earnestly, but in vain, both in Parliament 
and in print, to reform the poor law. 

The system of certificates, though at times considered, and 
though seemingly intended, as some slight mitigation of tho 
rigour of the pauper code, appears in truth, to have done 
little more than increase the power of parish officers over the 
poor. 

But this small contingent of freedom which the statute 
permitted each “ churchwarden stern, or kingly overseer,” 
to bestow on the poor labourer, by granting him a certificate, 
was accompanied by other provisions calculated to embitter 
the bread of poverty. One enactment was, that every person 
receiving relief in a parish, should wear a badge, consisting 
of a large roman P. on the right sleeve of his uppermost 
garment, “ in an open and visible manner,” on pain of having 
his allowance withdrawn, or of being imprisoned, and kept to 
hard labour, and whipt ; and even the overseer who relieved 
unbadged paupers, was subjected to a penalty, f 

The late Mr. Sydney Smith speaks of treatment sometimes 
bestowed on inmates of gaols, in terms which may be well 
applied to this indiscriminate badging of the poor. Substitute 
the word “ workhouse” for “ prison,” and his words become, 

* Hay’s Remarks on die Poor Law Question , quoted by Eden, State of the 
Poor, vol. i. p. 296. 

■f See Dean Swift's Works, voL vii. p. 574. 44 On giving Badges to the Poor,” 
and 44 Considerations about maintaining the poor,” showing certainly that a 
scheme of badging the poor, was not very likely to be effectual. About the 
year 1839, in several union workhouses in England aud Wales, single women, 
mothers of children, or pregnant, were compelled to wear a dress of a peculiar 
colour, as a mark of disgrace : but the practice was at once repressed, by a 
minute of the poor law commissioners : Sixth Annual Report, p. 98. With the 
badging of the poor of the eighteenth century in England, we may contrast tho 
treatment of the class of Poveri vergognosi, at Rome, as described by Bishop 
Morichini, in his work, DegV Istituti di pubblica CariUi , etc. in Roma , and with 
a similar provision in Holland. 
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“ The substance of this way of thinking is, that when a fel- 
low-creature is in the frying-pan, there is no harm in pushing 
him into the fire ; that a little more misery, a little more 
infamy, a few more links, are of no sort of consequence in a 
workhouse life. If this monstrous style of reasoning extended 
to hospitals as well as workhouses, there would be no harm in 
breaking the small bone of a man’s leg, because the large one 
was fractured ; or in peppering with small shot, a person who 
was wounded with a cannon balL” * 

Various provisions are contained in the same statute, re- 
specting the trial at quarter sessions, of appeals against orders 
of removal. The statute of Charles II. had given the appeal 
to quarter sessions. Specific legislation was now needed for 
the costs of such appeals. The antagonism of interest be- 
tween parishes, created by the statute of Charles II., with its 
various heads of settlement, had already produced a very 
natural result in the fruitful and expensive crop of parochial 
litigation, of which the annual growth, subject to considerable 
variations, has continued down to our own time.f 

As if to aggravate the hardship to the poor, and to increase 
the expense to the litigating parishes, the powers of removal 
and of appeal were so given, that as soon as the ex parte order 
of justices was made, the poor man and his family were in- 
stantly removed to the parish of his alleged settlement, which, 
upon so receiving the pauper, became entitled to appeal. 
This parish, if successful in quashing the order on appeal, 
obtained from justices of the county into which the pro- 
visional removal had been made, a sort of retrograde order ; 
and, thereupon, they re-removed the pauper to the place from 
which he had been removed to them. Even when an order 
was quashed, on appeal, for any technical slip or informality, 
all this oppressive and expensive procedure took place before 
the parish officers, who originally removed the pauper, could 

* Sydney Smith's Works, voL ii. p. 205. 

t The expenditure of poor-rate in this single matter of litigation respoctiny 
settlements, amounted to between 200,000i and 300,000i per annum, during 
many years after the peace in 1815. Since the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, in 1 834, the amount thus expended yearly, on the average, has been 
less than 100,0001. 
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commence a second attempt to obtain a valid order of 
removal. 

It must be owned, that but little was done during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, to amend the poor 
law as constituted by the statute of Elizabeth, and that of 
Charles II. The legislation of the reign of William III. con- 
tains, in its recitals and enactments, first, a recognition of the 
great liability to abuse of the provisions for the poor, under the 
statute of Elizabeth ; secondly, an equally distinct recognition 
of the injurious influence of tho statute of Charles II. on the 
distribution of labour; and lastly, some most insufficient pro- 
visions for redressing the grievances which were so clearly 
recognised. 

When the remedy applied was so inadequate, we shall not 
be surprised to find that the symptoms of the disease were 
soon aggravated. Bishop Burnet, writing under Queen Anne, 
expresses a wish for the law of settlement and removal being 
“ well reviewed, if not entirely taken away.” * 

* Gurnet, Jlukiry of his Own Times, Tol. vi. Conclusion, p. 213. cd. Oxford, 
1823. 
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TIIE PALTERISM ANI) POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND DURING THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

H Cant a maiurc quc la nation s'cnrichit, que tons soient mienx nourris, mieax 
veins, micux logos ; qne tons aicnt pins do securitd dans lour existence, plus 
d'espcranccs dans leur avenir ; il faut que torn enfin trouvent, dans Icnr partici- 
pation a la riclicsse eroissante, un motif nouveau de bienveillanco mutueUc. — 
Bunokdl 

TriE increase of pauperism which followed tho passing of 
the statute of Charles II., seems to have continued till some 
time after the accession of George I. Abuses in the admi- 
nistration of tho law, arising in part from the power given to 
justices of the peace to order relief, and to make certain 
allowances, were beginning to be felt at the very commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, and were noticed by parlia- 
ment in the year 1722. It seems that the annual outlay in 
relief of the poor before the accession of George I., had 
reached the large sum of one million sterling. 

That a great part of this outlay was expended in the relief 
of able-bodied poor, cannot be doubted. In the year 1704, Sir 
Humphrey Mackwortli introduced into Parliament a bill 
which must have originated in a desire to render productive 
the labour of able-bodied paupers, then maintained in idleness 
by the contributions of ratepayers. The object of this pro- 
posed legislation, was a complete organisation of labour, by 
establishing great parochial manufactories, and raising capital 
by poor-rates, in order to carry on, in each such manufactory, 
a trade, in which paupers might be employed as labourers. 
The wild scheme met with the complete approbation of the 
House of Commons, and was passed there with great ap- 
plause, but was rejected by tho other House. While this 
bill was before the Commons, the celebrated De Foe pub- 
lished an address to Parliament, entitled, “ Giving Alms no 
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Charity,” in which is contained much that, if attended to, 
might have saved the House of Commons the discredit of 
having passed such a bill. 

Among the topics which De Foe urges, is one which has 
seldom, if ever, been attended to : that prevention of pauper- 
ism should rather be sought after, than its cure ; and that 
“ the erection of parochial manufactures, in order to parcel 
out work to every door, would be ruinous to the manufactu- 
rers themselves ; would turn thousands of families out of 
their employments; and would take the bread out of the 
mouths of diligent and industrious families, to feed vagrants, 
thieves, and beggars, who ought much rather to be compelled, 
by legal methods, to seek that work which it is plain is to be 
had.” The improvidence and drunkenness peculiar to the 
uneducated and neglected poor, form a prominent topic of his 
address. He says, “ I can give an incredible number of ex- 
amples in my own knowledge, among our labouring poor. I 
once paid six or seven men together on a Saturday night, the 
least 10s., and some 30#. for work, and have seen them go 
with it directly to the ale-house, lie there till Monday, spend 
it every penny, and run in debt to boot, and not give a 
farthing of it to their families, though all of them had wives 
and children. From hence comes poverty, parish charges, 
and beggary. If ever one of these wretches falls sick, all 
they would ask, is a pass to the parish they lived at, and the 
wife and children to the door a-begging.” 

About this time it would seem, that the idea of doing 
something towards educating the poor, obtained a share of 
public attention. In 1714, the author of the “Fable of the 
Bees,” gave some reasons why the labouring classes should 
not be educated : and it must be owned that the country has, 
at least, escaped all evils, if there could have been any, likely 
to have resulted from providing, generally, for education ; for 
no such provision has been made. Mandeville says, “ Going 
to school, in comparison to working, is idleness ; and the 
longer boys continue in this easy sort of life, the more unfit 
they will be, when grown up, for downright labour, both as to 
strength and inclination. Men who are to remain and end 
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their days in a laborious, tiresome, and painful station of life, 
the sooner they are put upon it at first, the more patiently 
they will submit to it for ever after. — The poor have nothing 
to stir them up to labour, but their wants, which it is wisdom 
to relieve, but folly to cure. The maxim is not less calcu- 
lated for the real advantage of the poor, than it appears to 
be for the benefit of the rich. For, among the labouring 
people, those will ever be the least wretched as to themselves, 
as well as most useful to the public, that, being meanly born 
and bred, submit to the station they arc in with cheerfulness ; 
and, contented that their children should succeed them in 
the same low condition, inure them from their infancy to 
labour and submission.” What has been already said is a suf- 
ficient comment on doctrines such as these.* 

In 1722, we are informed, by the preamble of the statute 
of 9 Geo. I. c. 7., “ An Act for amending the Laws relating 
to the .Settlement, Employment, and Relief of the Poor,” 
that, under colour of the proviso contained in the statute 
of 3 & 4 W. & M. c. 11. s. 11. f, many persons had applied 
to justices of the peace, without the knowledge of any officers 
of the parish, “ and thereby, upon untrue suggestions, and 
sometimes upon false or frivolous pretences, have obtained 
relief, which hath greatly contributed to the increase of the 
parish rates;" for remedy whereof it enacts, that no justice 
of the peace shall order relief to any poor person, until oath 
be made before such justice of some matter, which he shall 
judge to be a reasonable cause for such relief, and that the 
same person had applied for relief to the parish, and been 
refused. 

The evils of the jurisdiction now more distinctly conferred 
on justices of ordering relief, undoubtedly tended greatly 
to aggravate all the other evils of the poor laws, and con- 
tinued in active and general operation until the year 1834. 
The exercise of this power only served, during its entire 
continuance, to increase the amount of poor-rates, and to add 
to the demoralisation of the labouring classes ; and although a 

* Above, p. S8. oml following. f Above, p. S38. 
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sort of privilege of a powerful body in the state of England, 
it coidd no longer be maintained, after its effects wero 
exposed by the Poor Law Inquiry of 1833. 

Another clause of the statute of 1722, authorised parishes 
to purchase or hire, or unite in purchasing or hiring, a work- 
house, and to contract for the maintenance there of their poor ; 
and enacted, that any persons who should refuse to be lodged 
iu such houses, should not be entitled to collection or relief. 
This clause seems to have had a beneficial effect in reducing 
the amount of yearly expenditure for relief of the poor. The 
purchase of workhouses enabled the parochial administration 
of the day to apply a reasonable test of destitution, and to 
limit their relief to worthier objects than in the early part of 
the century had begun to obtain it. Parochial accounts, pre- 
served by Sir Frederick Eden, show how great a diminution, 
in tho amount of poor-rate, in many parishes, followed the 
passing of this statute. 

But workhouses alone cannot extinguish pauperism, or 
remove many of its causes ; and it may be observed, in con- 
nexion with the diminution in the amount of relief paid to the 
poor, between 1720 and 1750, that the average price of wheat, 
during the whole of that period, was greatly below 40s. a 
quarter. During the ten years from 1731 to 1740, it was 
1 L 17s. 3jR per quarter, and during the next ten years, it 
was only 1 L 13s. 9jd, per quarter.* Tho relief of the poor, 
in 1750, cost 689,97 K, or 2s. per head on the then popula- 
tion of the country : the same relief, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, at the very commencement of the century, seems to 
have amounted to a million a year.f 

Gilbert’s Act, passed in 1783 (22 Geo. III. c. 83.), and the 
allowance system, introduced in 1795, should both be enu- 
merated, as probably, in some degree, having contributed to 
the increased pauperism of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, both having had the same direct and necessary ten- 
dency, though in a different degree, to degrade the working 
man, and destroy in him any such principles of virtuous inde- 

• Smith's Wealth of A 'a lions, vol. i. p. 420. cd. M‘Culloch. 

t Eden, State of the Poor y voL i. p. 264. 
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pendence and honest industry as nature or accident might 
have instilled into his uneducated mind. Even Gilbert’s Act, 
on its first passing, had a considerable effect in compensating 
for previous carelessness and neglect to carry out the provi- 
sions of the statute of Elizabeth, and effected some diminu- 
tion in the poor-rates of the places where it was adopted. 

The relief of the poor, which, in 1750, had cost only 
689,9711., amounted, in 1776, to 1 ,530,800/. : on the average 
of 1783-4-5, it attained to 2,004,239 L; and in 1801, it was 
4,017,871/. A review of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, makes it clear, that increase of the pauperism of 
England, even exceeded, in its proportion, the increase of 
national wealth which took place in the same period. 

At the commencement of this half century, began a change 
in the condition of the country, which, in its nuture, is de- 
serving of a very attentive consideration, but which it is not 
necessary, at this moment, to dwell on, further than to point 
out that it was accompanied, during the greater part of its 
continuance, by an uniform increase of pauperism. The 
American war, the wars with France, an extensive increase 
of the British dominion in the East, and a vast accumulation 
of wealth during the whole period from 1750 to 1800, was 
accompanied by an increase, till then unprecedented, in the 
destitution and misery of the great body of the labouring 
classes. 

Of all the evils which the labourer suffers, whether pro- 
duced by the law of settlement, or by any other law, few 
can be compared, in magnitude, with those arising from his 
want of decent and convenient house-room. His present 
condition, in the middle of the nineteenth century, in this 
respect, will be considered in a future chapter. It is now 
proposed to indicate briefly, by a few contemporary witnesses, 
both wliat that condition must have been, during the latter 
half of the last century, and how it arose. 

Before calling forward these witnesses, it may be observed, 
that the law of settlement and removal of 1662, would neces- 
sarily make all landowners desire, that the birth or residence, 
which might confer a settlement, and thereby create a 
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perpetual burden on their land, should occur in any neigh- 
bouring parish, rather than in their own. Hence arose 
a tendency to clear estates of the cottages in which agri- 
cultural labourers, employed on such estates, would naturally 
reside, and to drive such labourers to seek for places of resi- 
dence elsewhere, travelling, daily, as far as might be needful, 
to their work. It is undoubted that the law of settlement 
created this tendency to pull down cottages, and grievously 
restricted the cottage accommodation of the poor. It is even 
considered by many writers, that the difficulty and want of 
decent cottage accommodation, thus created, in agricultural 
districts, was such as to have been a material check on mar- 
riage, among the labouring classes, during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century. The more miserable and degraded 
the class of labourers were rendered by the want of a decent 
residence, the less powerful would such a check be ; and 
its effect, as a check on marriage (the only good tendency, 
perhaps, that it ever had), must have been completely neu- 
tralised by the allowance system, which was adopted in 1795, 
even if such a check had any substantial influence down to 
that period. 

It seems hardly possible to deny or question that the law 
of settlement and removal has had a mast injurious effect on 
the health, morality, and comfort of the whole labouring 
population, by holding out to the ownors of parishes an 
inducement to diminish the amount of cottage accommodation 
within their parochial boundaries, and to draw from neigh- 
bouring districts even the daily supply of labour needed to 
cultivate their lands. We shall see hereafter*, how great the 
sufferings of the poor have been, and still are, in consequence 
of this abuse, by the proprietors of parishes, of the legal rights 
of property, and of this neglect of moral duties co-extensive 
with those rights. The effect must have begun to be felt soon 
after the passing of the statute of Charles II., and was gene- 
rally prevalent in the middle of the last century. Dr. Bum’s 
testimony, in his “ History of the Poor Laws,” published in 

* Post, Chapter XIV. 
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1764, is conclusive as to this palpable consequence of the law 
of settlement “ In practice, the office of an overseer of the 
poor seems to be understood to be this : to keep an extraordi- 
nary look-out to prevent persons coming to inhabit, without 
certificates, and to fly to justices to remove them ; and if a 
man brings a certificate, then to caution all the inhabitants 
not to let him a farm of 10/. a year, and to take care to keep 
him out of all parish offices. — To pull down cottages; to 
drive out as many inhabitants, and admit as few, as possibly they 
can ; that is, to depopulate the parish, in order to lessen the poor- 
rate." * 

Mr. Young, in “The Fanner’s Letters to the People of 
England,” mentions the destruction of cottages, and complains 
of the effect of the law of settlement in bringing it about. 
“It is too much the interest of a parish, both landlords and 
tenants, to decrease the cottages in it, and, above all, to 
prevent their increase, that, in a process of time, habitations 
are extremely difficult to be procured, — and this conduct is 
found so conducive to easing the rates, that it universally 
gives rise to an open war against cottages. — Nay, how often 
do gentlemen who have possessions in a parish, where such 
cottages come to sale, purchase them, and immediately erase 
them from the ground, that they may never become the nests, 
as they are called, of beggars' brats ; by which means their 
tenants are not so burthcned in their rates, and, of course, 
their farms let the better : for the rates are considered as 
much by tenants as the rent of a new farm. In this manner 
cottages are the perpetual objects of parish jealousy.”! In- 
crease in the size of estates and farms, and a corresponding 
diminution in the number of landowners and occupiers, seems 
to have been a leading characteristic of the agricultural 
economy of England, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. 

In a pamphlet, entitled “ Thoughts on the Cause of the 

* Barn, The History of the Poor Laws, p. 211. It U only as this sheet is passing 
through the press (in January, 1852), that I first obtain a sight of this book. 

f The Farmer's Letters to the People if England, pp. 288, 289. 2nd ed. Svn, 
London, 1768. 
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Increase of the Poor,” published in 1787*, it is said that the 
burden of the poor-rate arises “ from the absorption of smaller 
farms in greater, and by depriving a poor labourer of a 
portion of land round his cottage.” Goldsmith, in his “ De- 
serted Village,” gives earlier and immortal testimony, to what 
his own eyes had probably witnessed, as well in England as 
in his native country : 

The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lakes, his park's extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds. — f 
llis seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green — $ : 

Where then, ah ! where, shall poverty reside. 

To scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? § 

Small proprietors who cultivated their own fields, and 
formed so striking a characteristic of the English nation 
in the age of Fortescue||, had been greatly reduced during 
the two following centuries, but still there were numbered in 
England, in tho seventeenth century, not less than “ 160,000 
proprietors, who, with their families,' made up more than a 



* Rugglcs, History of the Poor, Letter XXV. p. 32. 

f So in Imperial Rome : in Quintilian, Dcclam. xiii., a small landowner says, 
14 Ncc ab initio vieinus divitis fui : pares circa me habitavcrc domini, et frequen - 
tibus viUis concors vicinia parvos limitea coluit.” lb. 44 Quod rives pasccbat, 
nnne divitis unius hortus esL” 

J lb. 41 Tostquam proximos qnosque rcvcllcndo terminos ager locuplctis 
lati us innndavit ; auquatfc solo vHUe t et cxcisa patria sacra.” 

§ lb. 44 Quid agimus inquam ? Undique valla divitiarum clausi sumus. Hinc 
hortuli locnplctis, hinc ana, inde vineta, hinc soltus, nullus terra) datur cxitus.” 
Such exile as clearances have since produced on so grand a scale, both in tho 
Scottish Highlands and in Ireland, is also described by Goldsmith, and is 
mentioned, with a remarkable similarity of expression, in the prose of the 
Latin writer : 

44 Good heaven ! what sorrows gloomed that parting day 
That call'd them from their native walks away ; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung-round the bowers, and fondly looked their last .** 

“ iEquauc solo villa), et excisa patria sacra, et cam conjugibus parvisqae 
liberis, nspectante t pairium larem, migraverunt veteres coloni : ct Issue solitudinis 
iudiscreta unit as facta cst.’’ 

II Above, p. 168. 
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seventh part of the whole population, and derived their 
subsistence from their little freehold farms.”* It has been 
computed, that the number of persons who then occupied 
their own land was greater than the number of those who 
farmed the land of others, f This class of proprietors has 
long been diminishing; their most rapid progress towards 
extinction, probably occurred towards the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The wealth of the country continued 
greatly to increase, while the number of those among whom 
it was distributed seems to have thus constantly diminished. 
The analogy of all this to what occurred in ancient Rome is 
obvious. 

Sir Frederick Eden, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century {, speaks of the “impossibility of procuring habi- 
tations,” as the greatest difficulty under which the poor 
laboured: and, mentioning the repeal, by 15 Geo. III. c. 32., 
of the statute of Elizabeth, which prohibited the building of 
cottages unless four acres of land were laid to each cottage, he 
adds, truly enough, “ there does not seem to be much danger, 
at present, of cottages becoming too numerous.” 

The want of cottage accommodation for labourers, forced 
itself on the notice of the magistrates of Hampshire, in 1795, 
in consequence of an inquiry under an order made at their 
Epiphany sessions of that year. The justices who inquired 
reported §, among other things, that “ it would much improve 
the condition of labourers, if cottages were multiplied and 
dispersed about the estates where they labour, with small 
pieces of ground annexed for their own proper cultivation 
and advantage ; by which the loss of time, and the actual 
labour of going to and from work at a distance, would be 
saved from such fruitless waste, to be employed in the fruitful 
cultivation of such pieces of ground.” |] A contemporary 

* Macaulay, History of England, rol. i. p. 334. f Ibid. 

^ Eden, State of the Poor , voL L p. 361. 

§ Report on the Inquiry into the General State of the Foor, instituted by 
order of the last Epiphany Quarter Sessions for Hampshire, Published by 
Young, Annals of Agriculture , voL xxv. pp. 349 — 398. 

I! Report, p. 258. 
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testimony tells us, at the same time, that “ the condition 
of the poor was every day made more wretched than ever, 
although the rates, from the late and present scarcity, were 
most rapidly increasing.”* 

In a tract published in the year 1800, it is stated, that a 
very great quantity of land had been taken from under the 
plough and thrown into pasture, and that “ the reduction in 
the number of farms in England would scarce be credited, 
was not the fact, unfortunately, too well proved. Not one 
county in the kingdom has more than half the number it 
formerly had ; most counties are reduced to one-third ; and 
one county in particular has not the fourth part of the number 
it had a few years ago.”} 

Such are some of the more prominent characteristics of the 
pauperism of England during the eighteenth century. 

But the manifest injury to all classes of the community 
from the poor man’s liability to removal, under the act of 
Charles II., whenever an overseer thought him even likely 
to become chargeable, continued, in all its severity, to dis- 
grace the statute book. The overseer’s power, arbitrarily to 
refuse a certificate}, was never qualified. The overseer’s 
authority, in this respect, has been of slight moment to the 
poor since the year 1795, for a statute was then passed, 
under which actual chargeability to the removing parish was 
justly made a necessary condition, on which alone any order 
of removal could be granted §; and thereupon certificates 
became practically useless. The statute effecting this tardy 
improvement and mitigation of the law, very distinctly cha- 
racterises the principle of the previous legislation, and its 
effect on the rights and happiness of the poor. 

Its language is, “ Whereas many industrious poor persons, 
chargeable to the parish, township, or place where they live, 

• Rev. J. Honlett, on the 30th November, 1793, in Young’s Annuls of Agri- 
culture , voL xxv. p. 602. 

f Brooke, The True Cause of our Present Distress for Provisions , p. 6. 
London, 1800. 

J Above, p. 239. 

§ 35 Geo. III. c. 101. The provision for badging the poor was also repealed 
in the same year, 1795. 
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merely from want of work there, would, in any other place, 
where sufficient employment is to be had, maintain them- 
selves and families without being burthensome to any parish, 
township, or place ; and such poor persons are, for the most 
part, compelled to live iti their oien parishes, townships, or places, 
and are not permitted to inhabit elsewhere, under pretence that 
they are likely to become chargeable to the parish, township, 
or place, into which they go for the purpose of getting 
employment, although the labour of such poor persons might, 
in many instances, be very beneficial to such parish, town- 
ship, or place.” 

The description given by the legislature*, nearly a century 
before this act passed, of the injurious consequences of the 
statute of Charles II., was much the same as that which 
is here cxhibited.f 

What a contrast is there between this recital of the act of 
1795, and that of the statute of Charles II. Then it was 
declared to be a great defect in the law, that poor people were 
not restrained from going out of one parish into another. Now 
the defect is, that the poor are compelled to live in their own 
parishes, and are not permitted to inhabit elsewhere. 

A reference to the political history, as well as to the social 
condition, of England in 1795, will probably give a reason- 
able explanation of the passing, at that moment, of the statute 
35 Geo. III. c. 101., in so far as it mitigates the cruelty and 



* In the preamble to the stat. 8 It 9 Will IU. c, 30., passed in 1697, and 
set out above, p. 238. 

f The same statute, 35 Geo.IIL c.101., mitigated another practical grievance 
of the poor, under the statute of Charles n. A common cause of destitution 
being bodily sickness, it frequently happened that orders of removal were 
obtained, and (as the statute 35 Geo. III. c. 101. s. 2. informs us) “poor 
persons were often removed, or passed to tho place of their settlement, during 
the time of their sickness, to the great danger of their lives the act therefore 
gave the power of suspending the execution of orders of removal, in the case of 
poor persons, whoso sickness rendered it dangerous for them to be removed. 
The same act also defined new conditions of litigation between parishes respect- 
ing these suspended orders, and the amount of costs of relief which might be 
incurred under them. It is impossible to modify any abuse of this settlement 
and removal law, without affecting pecuniary interests of the hostile and belli- 
gerent districts, into which it divides tho whole country. 
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oppression of tho law of settlement and removal. That statute 
limits, for the first time, the power of removal to the case of 
those who were in actual need of parish relief. The time was, 
at least, one of general distress. Wheat, during several years, 
had become dearer and dearer ; and the horizon of agricultural 
districts was lurid with the rick-bumings of discontented 
incendiaries. The price of wheat had risen as follows : 



Year. 



1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 



Wheat per Quarter. 

£ s. d. 

- 2 2 11 
- 2 8 11 
- 2 11 8 

- 3 14 2 

- 3 17 1 



As economical science advanced in the last century, and 
before the statute 35 Geo. III. c. 101. had passed, thoughtful 
men began to discover that the interests of the employer and 
the employed, in truth, equally required the entire repeal of 
our law of settlement and removal ; and the few then knew, 
what has since been added to the stock of knowledge of 
the many, that the labour of the free man is cheaper to its 
employer than the labour of a slave, or serf, or pauper bound 
to his parish by the practical serfdom of his settlement. It 
was declared, by tho voice of a great teacher of mankind, that, 
by the abolition of the law of settlement, there would be 
opened to the labourer an unrestricted selection of the best 
market for his industry, so that his employer would neces- 
sarily obtain the best supply of labour, while the labourer’s 
condition would clearly be bettered, and the relation between 
employer and labourer in every respect improved. 

Adam Smith loudly and earnestly denounced the impolicy 
and injustice of the law, which, however, easily withstood 
his attack. It still survives, with all its miserable associa- 
tions of sorrow and suffering, to show how hard a matter it 
can sometimes be, to abate an almost universally admitted 
nuisance. “ To remove a man who has committed no misde- 
meanour,” said the author of the Wealth of Nations, “ from 
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the parish where he chooses to reside, is an evident violation 
of natural liberty and justice. The common people of 
England, however, so jealous of their liberty, but, like the 
common people of most other countries, never rightly under- 
standing wherein it consists, have now, for more than a 
century together, suffered themselves to be exposed to this 
oppression without a remedy. Though men of reflection, too, 
have sometimes complained of the law of settlements, as a 
public grievance; yet it has never been the object of any 
general popular clamour, such as that against general war- 
rants, an abusive practice undoubtedly, but such a one as was 
not likely to occasion any general oppression. There is scarce 
a poor man in England, of forty years of age, I will venture 
to say, who has not, in some part of life, felt himself most 
cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of settlements.”* 
“ Break down the exclusive privileges of corporations, and 
repeal the Statute of Apprenticeship, both which are really 
encroachments upon natural liberty, and add to those the 
repeal of the law of settlements, so that a poor workman, 
when thrown out of employment, either in one trade or in 
one place, may seek for it in another trade or in another 
place, without the fear, either of a prosecution, or of a re- 
moval.” f 

The doctrine of the great and excellent Turgot, agrees 
with that of Adam Smith. The celebrated edict, by which cor- 
porate privileges were abolished in France, under Louis XVI., 
is prefaced by a solemn declaration, that labour is the 
poor man’s property, that no property is more sacred, and 
that neither time nor authority can sanction the violation of 
his right, freely to dispose of this, his only resource, f 

* Smith, Wealth of Nations , voL i. p. 194. ; ed. Edinb. 1817. 

t Wealth of Nations , vol. ii. p. 264. ; ed. Edinb. 1817. 

% Turgot, Sur la Suppression des Jurandes. “Dieu en donnant a lTiommc 
des besoins, en lui rendant necessaire la rcssourcc du travail, a fait du droit de 
travaillcr la proprietc do tout homme, ct cettc propriety est la premiere, la plus 
sacree, la plus imprescriptible des tontes." The decree (Edit du Roi, porta nt 
suppression des jurandes, donne au mois dc Fevricr 1776), is given in Turgot, 
(Euvres, tom. viil p. 330., and commences as follows : “ Louis, par grace dc 
Dicu, etc. Nous devons a tons nos sujets de leur assurer la jouissancc pleinc et 
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Two centuries sufficed to emancipate the middle classes, 
and especially inhabitants of towns, from the unjust re- 
strictions, in the employment of their industry, to which cor- 
porate privileges subjected them. The Statute of Apprentice- 
ship, passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was repealed 
early in the nineteenth century *, and no longer impedes the 
skilled workman from exercising his art or mystery, when and 
as he may see fit ; but the poor labourer, in ruder forms of 
industry, still suffers under the legislation of a by-gone age. 



entire do lours droits ; nous devons surtout cette protection & cettc classo 
d’hommes, qui n’avant dc proprictc quo lcur travail ct leur Industrie, ont autant 
plus le besoin ct le droit d’cmployer dans toute leur etendue les scules ressourccs 
qu’ils aient pour snbsistcr. Nous avons vu avec peine les atteintes multiplies 
qu’ont donne a ce droit naturel et commun, dea institutions, anciennes a la 
rente, mais que ni lo terns ni l’nutorite qui scmblent 1 m avoir consacrees n’ont 
pu legitimer." 

* It was repealed by 54 Geo. III. c. 96. 
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CHAP. XL 

PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND, FROM 1800 TO 1834. 

Omne in pnccipiti vitium stctit : uterc vclis. 

Tot os pandc sinus. — Juvenal. 

The whole interval between the commencement of the present 
century, and the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
in 1834, is marked, in the history of our poor, by a continuous 
increase of pauperism. This increase was in part produced 
by the systematic abuse and disregard of the provisions of the 
statute of Elizabeth, and in part, by the operation of the law 
of settlement and removal. The labourer, looking on his 
parish as the place to which, under the latter statute, he was 
bound, was led, by abuses in the administration of relief, to 
regard that same parish as bound to him, by a bond still more 
indissoluble than that of his own serfdom. True it was, that 
he could not prudently leave his parish and seek for work 
elsewhere, but that parish did much, as if to prevent all desire 
to leave it, by opening as wide as possible the portals of public 
support for all settled parishioners ; and even undertaking to 
pay each of them a yearly income, accurately adjusted to the 
extent of his necessities : increasing from year to year, with 
the increase of his family, and increasing from week to week, 
with any increase in the price of corn. The slave on a West 
India plantation, was not more completely deprived of every 
incentive to prudence ; and although, on the one band, the 
English agricultural labourer could not hope ever to mend his 
condition, yet, on the other, he was released from all fear of 
materially injuring himself by any prodigality or misconduct 
of which he might be guilty. 

This allowance system, as it was called, and which has been 
already alluded to as introduced in 1795, was first formally 
sanctioned by resolutions of the justices of peace, in Berkshire, 

s 
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and soon became general throughout the country. The reso- 
lutions of the Berkshire magistrates were adopted “ at a 
general meeting of the justices of this county, together with 
several discreet persons assembled by public advertisement, on 
Wednesday, the 6 th day of May, 1795, at the Pelican Inn, in 
S[ieenhamland (in pursuance of an order of the last Court of 
General Qurirter Sessions), for the purpose of rating hus- 
bandry wages by the day or week, if then approved of.” 

These resolutions were as follows : “ 1. That the present 
state of the poor does require further assistance than has been 
generally given them. 2. That it is not expedient for the 
magistrates to grant that assistance by regulating the wages of 
day labourers, according to the directions of the statutes of 
the 5th Elizabeth, and 1st James; but the magistrates very 
earnestly recommend to the farmers and others throughout 
the county, to increase the pay of their labourers in proportion 
to the present price of provisions ; and agreeable thereto, the 
magistrates now present have unanimously resolved, that they 
will, in their several divisions, make the following calculations 
and allowances, for the relief of all poor and industrious men, 
and their families, who, to the satisfaction of the justices of 
their parish, shall endeavour (as far as they can) for their own 
support and maintenance ; that is to say, when the gallon loaf 
of seconds flour, weighing 8lbs. lloz., shall cost Is., then 
every poor and industrious man shall have for his own 
support 3s. weekly, either procured by his own, or his family’s 
labour, or an allowance from the poor-rates ; and for the 
support of his wife, and every other of his family. Is. 6c/. 
When the gallon loaf shall cost Is. 6d, then every poor and 
industrious man shall have 4s. weekly for his own support, 
and Is. lOd for the support of every other of his family. 
And so in proportion, as the price of bread rises or falls, (that 
is to say,) 3d to the man, and Id to every other of his family, 
on every Id which the loaf rises above Is.” 

On the 20th of February, 1834, the Commissioners for In- 
quiry into the administration and practical operation of the 
Poor Laws, made the Report to which frequent reference has 
been made in the previous pages, and which sufficiently shows 
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what had boon the condition of England, in respect of its pau- 
perism, during the previous part of the present century. It 
appeai-s from that Report, and the other folio volumes of evi- 
dence * on which it was founded, that in the greater part of 
the districts throughout which a most extensive and elabo- 
rate examination was then made, the fund provided under 
the statute of Elizabeth (and thereby directed to be em- 
ployed in setting to work children and persons capable of 
labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief 
of the impotent), “ was applied to purposes opposed to the 
letter, and still more opposed to the spirit, of that Law, and 
destructive to the morals of the most numerous class, and 
to the welfare of all.” f 

Throughout the whole mass of evidence collected by the 
Commissioners, it is easy to discern ample proof, that, inde- 
pendently of all the glaring abuses in the administration of 
relief, under the statute of Elizabeth (which abuses might 
easily be prevented, by amending the mere machinery of ad- 
ministration), the law of settlement and removal had largely 
contributed towards bringing about the evils then so justly 
complained of, and felt to be unendurable. Several of the 
more intelligent witnesses examined, expressed opinions wholly 
adverse to the law of settlement and removal. 

When wo shall come to consider, in a future chapter, the 
necessity of a complete abolition of that law, some of the prin- 
cipal evils, to which it gives rise, as they pervade the agricul- 
tural counties of England, must be stated. Such evils, as 
they have revived, and now exist, in 1851, are, to a great 
extent, identical with those described by witnesses under the 
inquiry of 1833 ; and it is clear that a great part of the very 
abuses which led to the passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, and which, at the same time, led so many persons to 
think that the law of settlement and removal ought to be 



* Consisting of, 1st, one volume of Reports of Assistant Commissioners; 2nd, 
two volumes of Answers to Town Queries ; 3rd, four volumes of Answers to 
Rural Queries, 
f Report, p. 8. 
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repealed, or greatly reformed, still exist to show the present 
necessity of such repeal or reform. 

So far respecting the pauperism of the period from 1800 
to 1834. The progress of poor law legislation, during the 
same interval, is very trifling. One most injudicious provi- 
sion was made in 1815, extending the mischievous power 
already adverted to*, and so long exercised by justices of peace. 
By the statute 55 George III. c. 137., it was provided, that 
any justice or justices of the peace, may order relief to be 
given to poor persons, at their own homes, for any period not 
exceeding three months ; and that two or more justices may 
make a further order for relief, for any period not exceeding 
six months, and so on from time to time, as occasion should 
require : and such justices might order the discontinuance of 
such relief. This provision, like many others in poor law 
legislation, had a very different effect from that which its 
framers must have anticipated. The evidence taken before 
the various committees who subsequently investigated the 
subject, showed plainly enough the extremely injurious result 
which arose from this power, and perhaps a little considera- 
tion might have enabled the collective wisdom of the nation 
to foresee the inevitable result of such an act of legislation. 

All the mitigation which the law of settlement and re- 
moval underwent botween the years 1800 and 1834, so far as 
its substantial evils are concerned, is hardly worthy of notice, 
although those evils were constantly felt, and almost as con- 
stantly evidenced, by a never-failing series of statutory regu- 
lations, and modifications of existing rights and liabilities of 
parishes. The wisdom of Parliament was sometimes em- 
ployed in devising and amending mere forms of procedure ; 
more frequently in defining anew the conditions on which 
this annexation of the poor man, by the bond of an arbitrary 
settlement, to a particular parish, should be effected. The 
changes thus introduced, invariably imposed further restric- 
tions on the acquisition of settlements, and usually gave rise 
to a good deal of litigation. Settlement by renting a tene- 



* Above, pp 238. 245. 
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ment, may be mentioned as one of the greater heads of this 
small legislation. The statute of Charles II., required a 
residence of forty days only. In 1819, this arbitrary term of 
forty days was changed into an equally arbitrary term of one 
year, and in order to acquire such a settlement, subsequent 
to 2nd July, 1819, various additional conditions were to be 
fulfilled.* But, as if in a pious horror of uniformity of law, 
the old settlement by forty days’ residence, prior to the 2nd 
July, 1819, was to be preserved, as to all settlements then 
acquired. Subsequent statutes, passed on 22nd June, 1 825 f, 
on 31st March, 1831 and on 14th August, 1834 §, imposed 
still further restrictions on the acquisition of a settlement by 
renting a tenement, each statute defining the settlement for 
the future only, and leaving all the previous heads of settle- 
ment, by renting a tenement, uninterfered with. Hence it 
has followed, that since the passing of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, there are no less than five distinct heads of settle- 
ment, by renting a tenement alone. 

In a former chapter, the indefensible injustice of removing 
a man, by warrant, from his place of residence, to some dis- 
tant part of the kingdom, and then trying the question, whether 
he ought to have been removed or not, has been adverted to.fl 
Three different attempts appear to have been made between 
1662 and 1850, to obviate this scandal: but, like most other 
poor law grievances and abuses, it long bore “ a charmed 
life,” and each of the two first attempts to destroy it entirely 
failed. The first of them was made in 1819, by bill brought 
into the House of Commons, and rejected, f The second was 
made in the Report of February, 1834 **, by the Comrnis- 

* 59 Geo. ni. c. 50. f 6 Geo. IV. c. 57. 

{ 1 Will. IV. c. 18. § 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. 

|| Above, pp. 241, 242. See the next note. 

** Report of 1 834, p. 1 94. u We further recommend, that instead of the present 
mode of first removing the pauper, and then inquiring whether the removal was 
lawful, the inquiry should precede the removal. We find this measure in a bill 
brought into the House of Commons in 1819, and printed in the Parliamentary 
Papers of that year, No. 21 1 . That bill empowers the justice, who shall order a 
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sioncrs, whose advice the legislature did not adopt ; for, in the 
Poor Law Amendment Act of the same year, it was merely 
provided (4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76. s. 79.), that no poor “person 
should be removed under any order, until twenty-one days 
after a notice in writing of his being chargeable, should have 
been sent to the overseers of the parish, to whom such order 
should be directed ; ” and, in effect, a power was thereby given 
to every parish, of exercising an option, and appealing against 
an order, either before its execution, by the removal of the 
paupers, or after such removal. 

Paupers, therefore, continued to be dragged across the 
country under orders of removal, before the legal right to 
remove them was contested on appeal ; and it was not till 
the year 1849 *, that a third attempt to put an end to the 
disgrace and scandal of so preposterous a procedure, was 
made and succeeded. 

Another great cause of wholly unnecessary litigation re- 
specting settlements arose, and still continues to nrise, under 
the statute of Charles II., as follows. On an appeal, appel- 
lants answer the settlement acquired in their own parish, 
by proving a subsequent settlement to have been gained 
elsewhere. Now the law, in such a case, might easily have 



removal, to suspend its execution, and to forward (which might be effected 
through the post -office) a copy of the examination of the pauper, and of the order 
of removal, to the overseers of the parish in which the pauper has been adjudged to 
he settled. It then enables parties, who think themselves aggrieved by the order, 
to appeal to the quarter sessions within twenty-eight days, and the sessions to decide 
on the question, ns if the removal had actually taken place. In the absence of 
appeal, the order is to be conclusive. The expediency of this measure is 60 
obvious, that it is difficult to account for its rejection in 1819, unless we ore to 
believe a tradition, that it was defeated by a combination of persons interested 
in creating litigation and expense.” 

* By 11 St 12 Viet. c. 31. s. 9., which provides that 44 no appeal shall be 
allowed against any order of removal, if notice of such appeal be not given, as 
required by law, within the space of twenty-one days after the notice of charge- 
ability shall have been sent and gives a further time of fourteen days only, in 
the event of the appellant parish applying within the twenty-one days for a copy 
of the depositions on which the order was made. This and other provisions 
of the act effected a useful small reform of the law, in the matter of parish 
appeals ; and relieved the Court of Queen's Bench from having to decide many 
trilling points. 
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required the appellants to give notice of their intended 
answer, not only to the respondents, but to the third parish, 
by which, if the answer were true, the pauper ought to be 
maintained. Thus the real place of settlement would have 
been ascertained on such appeal. The law, howover, has 
made no such provision. The appellant answers the primd 
facie case against him by proving a subsequent settlement, 
in a third parish, and the order is therefore quashed. The 
second deal of the cards of litigation next takes place, on a 
removal, by the defeated respondents, to this third place, in 
which the last settlement appears to have been acquired, 
and which now first hears of the claim on its funds. 
The third parish thinks fit to appeal, and a second appeal 
is therefore tried, in which the same question of settle- 
ment, in this third parish, now a litigant party, is to be 
again decided. The quarter sessions, consisting, perhaps, of 
different justices from those who heard the former appeal, 
taking a different view of the effect of the evidence adduced, 
decide that the subsequent settlement is not proved.* The 

* It must have happened to every counsel of much experience at sessions to 
have known innumerable instances of such second removals ; and when appealed 
against, they are by no means exempt from the ordinary uncertainty of litiga- 
tion. I have known a different view taken in two such appeals as arc above 
described, even by the same chairman. /<//<?, in the West Riding, some years 
ago, removed a large family of paupers to Calverley. Calverley showed, by way 
of answer, on appeal at the sessions, that a subsequent settlement, by renting a 
tenement worth 10/. a year, had been gained in Thirsk in the North Riding. 
Hereupon the order was quashed, and Idle now removed to Thirsk. The case 
of Calverley against Idle had been decided in January, and nt the following 
July sessions. Think against Idle came on to be heard. The result of a full 
consideration of the whole case, at the July sessions, led the Court then to 
decide that the settlement in Think had not been gained. The same chairman 
of sessions presided both in January and July, a man of excellent sense and 
judgment, sufficient legal knowledge, and, in every respect, most competent to 
the efficient discharge of all his judicial duties. I believe that each decision was 
right. A court must always judge “ secundum allegata et probata ’* on the case 
actually before it. Had Think been compelled to defend itself on the first 
trial, the supposed settlement there would not have been successfully made out ; 
and Calverley, the real place of settlement, would have been fixed with the 
paupers. The costs incurred in this litigation, by the two successful parishes, 
Calverley and Think, were very heavy. How much was the outlay of Idle, 
which failed twice, I know not. I was myself counsel for the appellants on each 
occasion. 
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legal result of the two appeals, therefore, is, that of these 
three parishes, the innocent parish, as it is called, the only 
one parish in which admittedly the pauper is not settled, is 
to maintain him, and can never remove him again to either 
of the two parishes, in one or the other of which, admittedly, 
the pauper is settled. 

But it would exhaust my reader’s patience, and waste his 
time, further to dwell on such minute details. There now 
exist throughout England great grievances, equally suffered 
by those who pay relief to the poor, and by those who 
receive it. Such grievances will be discussed in subsequent 
pages ; will probably be found to spread over a wide field for 
comprehensive legislation ; and will at least require a total 
repeal of the law of settlement and removal! 

m 
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Regemque dedit, qni foedere certo 
Et premcre, et laxas scirct dare juasus babenaa. Virgil. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, is, and will ever 
remain, a most important step in the history of the pauperism 
and poor laws of England. Nevertheless, it was little more 
than an improvement in administrative machinery, and merely 
provided means of ensuring a due performance of that-rfluty of 
relieving the poor, the neglect of which had been attended by 
great injury to all classes of the community. Parliament did 
little to cut away the root of those evils, which were glaring 
and admitted, and which no merely administrative change 
could remove. The most valuable part of the Report of 
the Commissioners is, perhaps, that which was least attended 
to by Parliament, and which shows the evils produced by the 
law of settlement and removal. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the Poor Law Amendment 
Act did not adopt the judicious recommendation of the Com- 
missioners in respect of an extensive reform of that law. The 
Report had stated the opinion of the Commissioners, that (sub- 
ject to the obvious exception of persons bom in prisons, 
hospitals, and workhouses,) the settlement of every legitimate 
child, born after the passing of the intended act, should 
follow that of the parents or surviving parent of such child, 
until such child should attain the age of sixteen years, or the 
death of its surviving parent, and that, at the age of sixteen, 
or on the death of its surviving parent, such child should be 
considered as settled in the place in which it was bom.* This 
advice, if adopted, would have been a great simplifying of the 

* Report, folio edition, p. 193. 
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law, and would have conferred a great benefit on the com- 
munity. By the variety of successive statutory restrictions 
introduced into the law of settlement and removal, that law, 
by 1834, had greatly increased in complexity and uncertainty. 
Speaking of settlements, in a comparatively simple state of the 
statute law, Dr. Burn had said, in 1764, “It has been the 
work of an age to ascertain the law respecting them 1 ” 

That good work, if accomplished in 1764, was certainly 
rendered of little use in the nineteenth century, when every 
session of parliament added something to the previous patch- 
work of arbitrary legislation. Our mixed state of social 
luxury and pauperism, perhaps, not unnaturally, led to many 
legislative provisions. “ Corruptissima civitate, plurimaj 
leges.” But, notwithstanding the multifariousness of these 
laws, and of the evils produced by them, and many of which 
were jointed out by the Commissioners of 1833, the legis- 
lature, in 1834, did but little, either to simplify the law, or to 
remove the evils. This will probably be the inference of 
every one who compares the Report of the Commissioners of 
1833, with the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. The 
legislature certainly did a great deal less than the Com- 
missioners thought absolutely necessary, to mitigate the evils 
of the law of settlement. Attention was mainly given by the 
legislature, in the statute 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 76., to improve- 
ment in the mere administration of relief, to the organisation 
of the union boards, and to the control conferred on a central 
authority. One head of settlement alone was repealed, and 
trifling restrictions were imposed in respect of some others ; 
but the main and essential evils of the law of settlement and 
removal, were not substantially interfered with. 

Among many prominent evils of the law, to which the at- 
tention of the legislature was in vain invited by the Commis- 
sioners, were those flowing from settlement by apprentice- 
ship. Mere chance, in the first instance, often ascertained 
only by an expensive litigation, occurring forty or fifty years 
after the event in dispute, decides whether one parish or an- 
other is to keep a family, in which there is such an inheritance 
as a settlement by apprenticeship. The state of the law, as it 
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still exists in 1852, is correctly set forth in the Report of the 
Commission of 1833.* “ An apprentice is settled finally in 

the parish where he sleeps the last night in his condition of 
apprentice, provided he has slept there, either continuously or 
at different times, though with intervals, even of years, for 
forty days in the whole. In the meantime he carries with 
him, wherever he goes, a contingent right of settlement, and 
may, in fact, gain as many settlements as there are periods of 
forty days in the period of his apprenticeship ; each fresh 
settlement, suspending all the previous ones, subject to their 
revival, if his last night is spent in any parish, in which he 
has slept, as an apprentice, for thirty-nine days. Bitter com- 
plaints are made of this grievance, by the ratepayers of towns 
having ports, or situated on the banks of navigable rivers. — 
And it is on absurdities like these that the question depends, 
whether parish A, or parish B, neither of which has Jny real 
connection with the pauper, neither of which could, by any 
vigilance, have prevented his acquiring a settlement, is to 
support him and his family for ever. — To these evils must 
be added the perjury and falsehood which seem peculiarly 
incidental to these inquiries. — Settlements are claimed by 
hiring and service under masters who have long been dead, 
under apprenticeship when the indentures are lost or destroyed, 
by renting a tenement when houses have been pulled down. 
And they are rebutted or supported by narratives of conversa- 
tions which occurred, perhaps, twenty years before, and which 
were not of a nature to dwell on the memories of those who 
proffer to report them.” 

Some of the reasons for abolishing settlement by appren- 
ticeship, were again distinctly stated by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners many years ago in their annual Report. “ Pauper 
boys and girls have often been apprenticed merely to get 
them a settlement in another parish, and without any reference 
to the ability of the master to maintain or instruct them. A 
s|>ecie8 of slavery of the worst kind is thus created. Needy 
persons take the apprentices for the sake of the premiums, 

* Report, pp. 88, 89. 01. 
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nominally to teach them a trade, really to employ them 
as mere drudges in household work.”* 

The changes introduced into the law of settlement, by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, were, practically speaking, 
quite trifling, excepting that it prospectively repealed, but 
retrospectively preserved, settlement by hiring and service 
for a year.f The various objections to this head of settle- 
ment were so universally admitted, that it could not be 
wholly retained ; but the miserable half-measure of its merely 
prospective repeal, may be judged of by the fact that a large 
proportion of orders, even now, are made on alleged settle- 
ments by hiring and service prior to 1834. In 1841 no 
less than 2341 orders out of the 8412 of the year, were 
made on this single ground.^ 

The wisdom of Parliament, therefore, provides for the 
removal of a grievance from some future race, but leaves the 
present and the next generation to endure all the evils which 
arise from the litigation of such questions. 

We now discuss the hiring and service of a father or 
mother ; and in another quarter of a century, should the 
law of settlement and removal remain unaltered, the father 
will have become a grandfather, the mother a grandmother, 
and the hiring and service of grandfather or grandmother 
w'ill be the turning point of an appeal at sessions. 

It may be supposed that the settlement by hiring and 
service, completed before the passing of the act, was pre- 
served on account of an imagined, but most mistaken analogy 
between a settlement and a right of property ; and there was 
once a time, as appears by the Law Reports, when judges 
used to speak of a settlement as a thing to be favoured in 
the law, and when they seemed to consider it not in its real 
light of a great restriction on natural liberty, but as a pecu- 

• Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1843, p. 50. On 
subsequent occasions, the same Commissioners have again expressed their un- 
favourable opinion of that state of servitude, which is created by the apprentice- 
ship of parish children. Eleventh Annual Report, 1845, p. 16. 
f 4&5 Will. IV. c. 76. s. 64. 

. % Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, p. 45. 
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liar privilege of the poor. The abolition of settlement by 
hiring and service, and the various restrictions introduced 
in respect of the acquisition of other settlements, have, upon 
the whole, had a great effect in rendering it in all cases 
difficult, and in the vast majority of cases impossible, for any 
adult labourer ever now to acquire a settlement at all. 

If no further change should take place in the law, more 
and more will the question of settlement resolve itself, as it 
has already begun to resolve itself, into one of pedigree, and 
into determining the locality of a father’s or a grandfather’s 
birth. 

The existing law of birth settlement is most absurd, and 
involves parishes in great uncertainty and expense. The 
absurdity consists in this : that any derivative settlement, 
from either parent, is held to prevent that of the proper place 
of birth from arising ; and, as the law now stands, any order 
for a pauper’s removal to any birth settlement, whether his 
own or that of his father or mother, grandfather or grand- 
mother, may be quashed, on appeal, by showing the birth 
settlement of a more remote ancestor. The more remote 
the derivation of the settlement, the greater is the uncer- 
tainty and cost of proof. In the course of my experience, 
I have, on two occasions, known the settlement of a great- 
grandfather satisfactorily made out, on the trial of appeals 
against orders of removal ; but so made out with great diffi- 
culty, and at much expense. 

It would seem that the whole title of “ derivative settle- 
ment,” or “ settlement by parentage,” which now occupies a 
large space in treatises on the poor laws, is founded on an 
unnecessary and erroneous construction of the statute of 
Charles II. ; but the error is one that was adopted more than 
a century ago, and cannot now be rectified by anything less 
than an act of Parliament.* 

* It has always appeared to me that the intention of the statute of Charles n. 
would have been for better carried out, if the Court of King’s Bench had not 
engrafted on it this monstrous excrescence of derivative settlements. There is 
nothing in the statute to indicate an intention of the legislature to make a man 
removable to the place in which his father or grandfather was born : the re- 
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Obviously the place of a man’s settlement is no longer the 
place of his industrial residence ; and is likely enough to be 
a place in which he is an entire stranger. An agricultural 
labourer working, since 1834, under a yearly contract of 
hiring and service, from youth till old age, in the parish of 
his birth, will still be settled, at seventy years of age, in any 
extremity of the kingdom in which his father may have 
happened to be born ; while, on the other hand, a mere child, 
if apprenticed by parish officers, and, as is very generally 
done, so apprenticed by them into a parish different from their 
own, would even now, in 1851, by forty days residence in 
such parish, acquire a settlement there*, and, in all likelihood, 

moral is to be, to the place, either of the man’s own nativity, or the place in 
which he may have resided for forty days in some character specified in the 
statute. The words of the statnto authorised removal “ to such parish where 
he or they were lost legally settled, either as a native, householder, sojourner, 
apprentice, or servant, for the space of forty days at the least." Tho error of 
construction seems to have been committed in consequence of an attempt made, 
by order of removal, to separate the uncmancipatcd child from its parent. Tho 
Court thereupon held, that the parent’s birth, or other settlement, was trans- 
mitted, as an inheritance, to his unemancipated child ; instead of merely hold- 
ing, as it would seem they ought to have done, that although irremovable from 
the parent while unemancipated (or up to seven, fourteen, sixteen, or twenty- 
one years of age, as might have been thought most consistent with tho princi- 
ples of the common law respecting tho rclntion of pnrent and child), yet that 
such child, as soon as separable from the pnrent, should be removed to tho 
place of his own birth, not to that of his parent. That the vast arena of suficr- 
ing of the poor (opened by the doctrine of derivative settlements, and tho con- 
sequent transportation of the poor, under removal orders, to foreign and distant 
counties), arose ns above suggested, will he apparent to any one who takes the 
trouble of reading the case of St. Katherine and SL George, in Fortescuo’s 
Reports, p. 218. Lord Chief Justice Parker there soys, “It is as unnatural to 
force a child from the mother as from the father ; so that if she gains a settle- 
ment, the children must too." The only principle needed in these cases, is found 
in Ulpian, lib. 20., ad Sabinum, in D. XXXIII. 7. Dc instruct, vcl instrum, 
legato, 12. 7. “ Uxorcs quoque ct infantes corum, qui supra enumernti sunt, 
in eadem villa agentes, credcndum est voluissc testatorem legato contineri, ncque 
cnim duram separatianem injunxissc credendus est : ” And “ agnatio vcl aflinitas " 
was equally respected, in the case of serfs or colons adscriptitite conditionis 
(tho settled agricultural labourers of the Roman empire), by a Constitution of 
Constantine, C. iiL 38. (Commun. utr. jud.) 11. “ Quis onim ferat, liberos a 
parentibus, a fratribus sorores, it viris conjugcs segregari ? ” 

* On a recent occasion, I was counsel in a case of appeal, in which the parish 
of St. J. C. (not in any union) had apprenticed a parish pauper into St. L. M., 
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no subsequent act of his life would ever free him from that 
settlement. 

The statute 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66., preventing removal of 
the poor, in certain cases of long-continued residence, will be 
considered in the next chapter. In the meantime we may 
say of this law of settlement, that it is substantially as bad 
now as it was fifty years ago ; and that, so far as its opera- 
tions on the poor is concerned, it still deserves all the repro- 
bation which was justly bestowed on it by those who, in the 
eighteenth century, pointed out its impolicy and injustice. 

the master having been induced to take the child by a fee of 5/., provided by 
some charity funds in the hands of the churchwardens. The child served and 
resided with his master more than forty days in St. L. M. ; fell into society like 
that to which little Oliver Twist was exposed ; was charged with felony, con- 
victed, and imprisoned. His indenture was hereupon cancelled ; and, on his 
discharge from prison, he wandered back to the parish of St. J. C. within six 
months of the day of his original binding : whereupon an order of removal was 
obtained for conveying him to the parish of St. L. M., in which, by virtue, of 
the operation of the parish officers of St. J. C., a settlement had been created. 
The appeal was against this order of removal, which, however, on the trial, 
was properly confirmed, the present law undoubtedly sanctioning such a binding. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

TIIE PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND, SINCE THE PASSING 
OF THE POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT, IN 1834. 

Hocc’ est, advorso nixantera truderc monte 

Saxum, quod tamen n suramo jam Venice rursum 

Volvitur, ct plani raptim petit tequora cam pi. Licbetius. 

Sligiitlt as the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 interfered 
with the principle of previous legislation, nevertheless, the cre- 
ation of a central hoard able to repress administrative abuses, 
effected a great and immediate reduction in the sum annually 
expended in relieving the poor. The outlay of 6,790,799/. in 

1833, was reduced, for the year 1837, to 4,171,692 L, the price 
of wheat being nearly the same sum, 52s. 9 d. the quarter, in 
each of those years. But even Gilbert’s Act, 22 George III. 
c. 83., and its administrative reforms, seems to have been fol- 
lowed, at first, by a considerable diminution in the expense of 
maintaining the poor, although the provisions of that statute 
involved a wide and dangerous departure from the principle 
of the statute of Elizabeth. 

The Poor Law Commissioners, created by the statute of 

1834, at first caused the workhouse test to be applied with 
great severity ; and perhaps the sudden and great diminution 
in the cost of pauperism, which ensued, was, in part, owing 
to the severe application of that test. The merely “official 
pauperism ” of relief lists, must vary with the nature of the 
conditions on which such relief is given. In the Third An- 
nual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, it is stated, in 
reference to the reduced expenditure of the previous year, 
that the new system of administration had passed through the 
ordeal of an extremely severe winter, and of a general rise in 
the cost of provisions ; and latterly, moreover, through a 
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severe commercial embarrassment* The Commissioners con- 
trast the expenditure of 1,002,810/. in parishes then in union, 
with an average expenditure, before 1834, amounting to 
2,189,810/. in the 3ame parishes. A clear diminution of 46 
per cent in this parochial expenditure was exhibited. The 
Commissioners could hardly restrain their exultation, even 
while preparing a formal Official Report to the Secretary of 
State. They seem to have believed that the severe appli- 
cation of the workhouse test had already proved a panacea 
for the social evils of centuries f; and would, in a little 
while, emancipate England from the fatal embrace of her 
pauperism ! 

In later years, the administration of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners and the Poor Law Board, by greatly restricting 
the application of the workhouse test J (so often injurious in 
its necessary incidents and tendency), has, perhaps, effected as 
much good, and as little accompanying evil, as can be effected 
in carrying out the existing law. No one doubts the ability 
and earnestness with which, for many years, the duties of the 
onerous and important office of President of the Poor Law 
Board, have been discharged. Notwithstanding this able and 
just administration, the expenditure, for the relief of the 
poor, which, for the year ending on 25th March, 1837, was 
4,171,692 L, with wheat at 52s. 3 d. per quarter, had become, 
for the year ending on 25th March, 1850, no less than 
5,395,022 /., wheat being, on the average, only 42s. 7 d. per 
quarter. 

In the year 1848, the expenditure had attained the enormous 
sum of 6,180,764/., but the average price of wheat in that 
year was 64s. 6 d. the quarter, so that the number of quarters 

* Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1837, p. 52. 

f For instance, in the Third Annual Report, p. 51., the Commissioners SAy : 
M The amount of annual payments by the parishes, for illegitimate children, was 
fully 300 1 There is not now a single instance of payment for illegitimate 
children/' The burden of the almost lyrical strain of the Commissioners, re- 
sembles that which, in ancient Greece, the mysteries of Eleusis used to call 
forth from religious enthusiasts, who contrasted the evils from which they had 
escaped, with the bliss which their regenerate nature enjoyed. 

$ Above, pp. 12, 13. 

T 
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for which the money could have been exchanged, was not so 
great then as it has been in each subsequent year.* 

It is unquestionable, that the Poor Law Amendment Act 
only removed mere abuses in the administration of the law, 
and that those abuses vanished, and could not but vanish at 
once, as soon as the new system of a central control, and an 
efficient audit of accounts, was established. All the essential 
evils of our poor laws are still unmitigated, or, at the most, 
have been very slightly mitigated, by the Act of 1834; and 
we now find that, during the long years between 1834 and 
1852, Poor Law Commissioners, and Presidents of the Poor 
Law Board, have been successively employed in the mere 
labour of Sisyphus ; and that the stone which they have been 
condemned to turn, has become heavier and heavier, with the 
efforts of each successive year. 

The main change in the law, effected since 1834, was in- 
troduced by the statute 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66. The year 1846, 
in which this statute passed, was signalised, and will be ever 
memorable, in the annals of Great Britain, by the triumph of 
the principle of Free Trade, in the total repeal of the Corn 
Laws. That repeal was likely to make it necessary for the 
legislature soon to apply some effectual remedy to the evils of 
the laiv of settlement and removal ; and Sir Robert Peel, 
when, on 27th January, 1846, he first moved, to the constern- 
ation of the country gentlemen, that the House of Commons 
should go into committee on the Customs and Com Import- 
ation Act, studiously explained, to the great party which he 
had once before divided, but of which he had again become 
the chosen defender and leader, how he had taken care 
to relieve them from the pressure of “ the Law of Settle- 
ment, — a law grievously complained of, and justly, by the 
agricultural interest.” The great convert to Free Trade, de- 
picted the hardship of sending back, to a rural district, in a 
time of manufacturing distress, those labourers whose industry 
had been invited, years before, to a manufacturing town, and 
there exercised in the interval. Such poor men were removed 

* Above, p. 6. 
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back, "greatly to their own annoyance and suffering; and 
not only is a great injustice inflicted on the rural districts, but 
a shock is given to the feelings of every just and humane 
man.”* 

Thus originated the proposal to make a residence of five 
years confer the privilege of irremovability. “The alter- 
ation we propose,” said Sir Robert Peel, “ will be a moral 
improvement in the law, just in itself, and a great advantage 
to the agricultural districts ; while at the same time it will be 
the remedy of a gross injustice, under which the labouring man 
now exists." 

Temporary sickness or accident, if the only cause of 
chargeabilitv, was, by the proposed statute, no longer to be a 
sufficient ground of removal. “ Here again,” exclaimed the 
Prime Minister^, “we shall be gaining a great social ad- 
vantage, and also relieving the agricultural districts of a 
burden which is certainly very great” 

Fortunate was it for the labouring man, that at length the 
interest of the landowners of England was understood to be 
identified with a partial mitigation of the law of settlement 
and removal. From 1662 till 1846, the necessary evils and 
hardships of that law had been endured by the poor with 
patience, and witnessed by the legislature with fortitude or 
indifference ; and although the operation of the law may daily 
have shocked “ the feelings of every just and humane man,” 
who witnessed its cruelty and oppression, yet no serious 
attempt was made in the legislature, by any English states- 
man, to prevent the recurrence of such shocks.^ It was the 
good fortune of the poor man, that his partial emancipation 
from the bondage of his settlement was supposed, in 1846, to 
be essential to transferring the burden of his poverty, present 
and future, from the agricultural to the manufacturing in- 
terest § 

* Hansard, Third Series, vol. lxxxiii. pp. 266, 2G7. 

t Hansard, ibid. p. 268. 

| The benevolent but vain endeavour of a member of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Hay, has been already mentioned, above, p. 240. 

§ In the following year, 1847, a committee of the House of Commons sat, for 
many weeks, on the subject. See below, pp. 307, 308. 

T 2 
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Sir Robert Peel manifestly thought that the repeal of the 
corn laws, would greatly change the conditions under which 
agricultural industry must be exercised in England ; and 
probably he was well aware, even in 1846, that freedom of 
trade in com, ought to be speedily followed by freedom for 
the circulation of agricultural and other labour. But the 
experience of the session of 1845, had taught both Sir 
Robert Peel and his distinguished colleague, Sir James 
Graham, the great difficulty of persuading the then House of 
Commons to make any substantial change in the law of 
settlement : the Cabinet measure of 1846, was therefore so 
prepared, as to leave all question of settlement untouched, 
and merely to prevent removal of the poor, under given 
circumstances, from their places of residence. 

Much inconvenience and some injustice was foreseen as 
likely to result from passing such a measure on this narrow 
and isolated question of non-removal ; and Mr. J. E. Denison 
moved and carried an instruction to the committee, on the 
committal of the bill, to adopt a union settlement. But as 
soon as the com laws were repealed, Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
James Graham ceased to hold office ; and the Whigs, by 
whom they were succeeded, took up the original bill of Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir James Graham, adjourning any change 
in the law of settlement, for future consideration. That ad- 
journment has been repeated, from time to time, by both 
Government and Poor Law Board, down to the commencement 
of the session of 1852. 

The promise held out, early in the session of 1846, by 
Sir Robert Peel, was realised under the Whigs, on the 
26th August in the same year. The statute then passed, 
9 & 10 Viet c. 66., provides, that “ no person shall be 
removed, nor shall any warrant be granted for the re- 
moval of any person, from any parish in which such person 
shall have resided for five years next before the application 
for the warrant.” A subsequent section of the statute pro- 
hibits removal of persons becoming chargeable in respect of 
relief, made necessary by sickness or accident, except such as 
will produce permanent disability. 
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By passing this act, the Legislature seems to sanction the 
principle that it is for Parliament, at any time that it may see 
fit, by a fresh repartition of the burden of local taxation, to 
relieve any one class of ratepayers directly at the expense of 
any other. The change effected was not made by removing 
an existing burden from landowners in agricultural districts, 
and placing it on the public generally, but by removing it 
from one class of local ratepayers, residing in one part of the 
country, and placing it on another class residing elsewhere : 
and it must be owned that it was a strong case of legislative 
interference with existing relative rights and duties of dif- 
ferent classes in the State. In 1843, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had prepared an elaborate scheme of small changes 
in the law of settlement and removal : they thought that all 
which could be done, was “ so to modify the existing laws as 
to meet some of the evils arising from them, without at the 
same time giving an exclusive advantage either to the rural 
or the town parishes.”* 

This statute was certainly a mitigation for the poor, to 
some extent, of the hardship of the previous law of removal, 
nnd it was most unquestionably a great change, for the rate- 
payers of England, in the distribution of their burden. A 
very large immigration of labourers had been long taking 
place, from the agricultural into the manufacturing districts. 
Hence, when the statute passed, an immense number of pau- 
pers, whose places of settlement in country parishes were 
unaffected by the statute, had been resident in towns for five 
years, and so had become irremovable. The consequence 
of this statutory protection was, that the protected parishes 
now refused that contribution towards the maintenance of 
their settled, but no longer removable, poor, which they had 
previously given. 

Thus the boon promised to the country gentlemen by Sir 
Robert Peel, when he moved the repeal of the corn laws, was, 
so far as concerned many places, fully realised by the result. 
The vast multitude of paupers settled in country parishes, and 



* Ninth Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 1843, p. 49. 
T 8 
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now suddenly thrown for support on the ratepayers of the 
towns of their Residence, proved so grievous a burden to 
the oppressed towns, that Parliament was obliged to interfere. 
The relief to agriculture, sanctioned by 9 & 10 Viet c. 66., 
was maintained, but it was found necessary for the Legislature 
to transfer the burden of maintaining all classes of poor 
persons, who were rendered irremovable, under the provisions 
of the statute 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66., from the parish of residence 
to the whole union in which it was comprised. This was 
effected, in 1847, by Mr. Bodkin's Act of 10 & 1 1 Viet c. 1 10. 

Great relief was thus afforded, in some parts of the country, 
to the pressure created by the statute. The burden which 
had been taken from the shoulders of the country gentlemen, 
and placed at first on the town parishes, was now diffused 
over the wider space of the town unions ; and in many large 
towns and cities, the weight was hard and grievous to bear. 
Norwich was thus fixed with an absolute increase of about 
50004 per annum, in the cost of maintaining its resident and 
now irremovable poor. Exeter and Canterbury, in each of 
which places the poor of the whole city are governed under 
local acts, much in the same way as in Norwich, suffered 
similarly.* In Leeds the increase of annual burden was 
about 3000/. f ; and so, very generally throughout all towns, 
the statute found ample materials to work on, and the agri- 
cultural and country interest was everywhere benefited, at 
the expense of what may be called the manufacturing and 
town interest. A few additional examples may be adduced 
to show the extent of the change. 

In three parishes of the Radford Union, which surrounds 
the town of Nottingham, and is in turn surrounded by close 
parishes}, the expense of maintaining the poor, for the two years 
next after the statute of 1846 came into operation, was above 
three times as great as it had been during previous years. § 

* Vain attempt* were made by Norwich and Kxctcr to get rid of this new 
burden by a legal discussion of clauses in their local nets. Regina v. FomctU 
St Man/, Queen’s Bench Reports, voL xii. p. 16. ; and Regina v. Ide, New 
Sessions Cows, vol. iv. p. 438. 

f On the increase of burden in these towns, see the evidence given before Mr. 
Charles Buller’s Select Committee on Settlement and Poor Removal, in 1847. 

J Reports to the Poor Law Boards 1$50, p. 127. § Ibid. p. 126. 
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This increase of poor-rate is stated to have caused a decrease 
in the value of property in the parish of Radford, to the 
extent, in some instances, of 50 per cent. * 

The town of Kendal f seems to have suffered, immediately, 
to the extent of more than 1000/. a year, and Doncaster to 
half that amount.{ It would probably be difficult to find 
an instance in which property, in a town surrounded by 
an agricultural district, was not suddenly injured by the 
change in the law ; and the sum total of the annual burden 
thus removed from one class of property, and placed on 
another, throughout England and Wales, would be difficult 
to estimate, and almost impossible to ascertain. 

The effect of the statute was most strikingly exhibited in 
the close agricultural parishes, those happy regions, each 
of which belongs to one or two proprietors, and not unfre- 
quently constitutes a sort of oasis, in a surrounding desert of 
pauperism. § Rightly to understand this effect of the statute, 

• Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 126. 

f Appendix, No. 4. p. 331., in the Sixth Report of the Commons’ Committee 
of 1847. 

J Sixth Report of the Commons* Committee, 1847, J. Falconar, 6238, and 
Appendix, p. 333. “ Comparative Statement of Chargeability caused by 9 & 10 
Viet. c. 66.** 

§ The evils of the close parishes, which have been known for a century, were 
distinctly pointed out in 1833, in the Report of the Commission of Inquiry, p. 87. 
folio cd. “ When a parish is in the hands of only one proprietor, or of proprietors 
so few in number as to be able to act, and to compel their tenants to act, in 
unison, and adjoins to parishes in which property is much divided, they may 
pull down every cottage as it becomes vacant, and prevent the building of new 
ones. — They may thus depopulate their own estates, and cultivate them by 
means of the surplus population of the surrounding district. Against such con- 
duct os this, a parish in which the property is much divided, and that is the case 
in all towns, has no defence. Small master bricklayers nnd carpenters, and 
retired tradesmen, with trilling accumulations, find cottages and houses inhabited 
by the poor, a most lucrative investment. They must exercise, indeed, great 
vigilance and occasional harshness ; they must be ready to wring their rents from 
their tenants, or to extort them from the overseer, by constantly threatening, and 
sometimes effecting, distresses and executions ; and as no educated person could 
bear to seize the small property of the poor, or to turn whole families into the 
streets, those who seek a profit by providing accommodation for the labouring 
classes, ore generally persons whose habits have rendered them not merely in- 
different to the general prosperity of the parish, but anxious to promote the 
pauperism that creates the demand for their crowded and unhealthy habitations.” 

T 4 
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in relieving tlie close parishes of a jwrtion of that small amount 
of poor-rate which they had been wont to pay, and in throwing 
a new burden on their already oppressed neighbours, it is 
only necessary to refer to the voluminous reports of evidence 
received before the late Mr. Charles Buller, and the other 
members of the Select Committee on the Law of Settlement 
and Removal, in 1847, and to the more precise and specific 
information collected in reports made in 1848, to the Poor 
Law Board, by several of its inspectors. It will be necessary 
again to advert to such close parishes in the next chapter, 
which will treat of the cottage accommodation of the poor. In 
the mean time, it may safely be stated, that the inconvenience 
und loss, amounting to 3d. or 4 d. of the wages of each 
day’s labour, and the injury, both to the health and morals * 
of those who reside in open parishes (at a great distance 
from their places of work, in neighbouring close parishes), as 
well as the hardship on payers of poor-rate in such open 
parishes, are now fully demonstrated. In the close parishes, 
population has remained stationary, or has diminished, while 
it has increased all round them. In many instances, the popu- 
lation of close parishes is reduced, in 1851, to one-half of its 
amount in 1801, although more labour is now requisite for 
the proper cultivation of the land, and the general population 
of England has more than doubled in the interval. All the 
evils previously existing and felt in the neighbourhood of 
such privileged close parishes, were vastly aggravated by 
the statute of 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66. Not only was the pro- 
prietor of the close parish substantially freed from bearing 
the burden of great part of the pauperism which properly 
belonged to him, but a further premium was held out to 
clearing such parishes, and driving all their labourers into 
residence elsewhere ; for the new statute would now give a 



* “ Mr. Vines, one of the Burgeons of the Reading Union, informed me that 
he had observed the had effect produced on the morals of the families of the 
agricultural labourers, by the distance the parents have to go away from home 
to their daily work. He had found the children of this class of persons always 
the most dirty, the most dissipated, and the most depraved." — Report* tv the 
Poor Laic Board, I8M), p. 51. 
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permanent protection to the close parish of settlement, against 
any removal of its settled poor from any neighbouring place 
in which they might have resided for five years. 

Wholly independent of the statute 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66., and 
of the general excess of pauperism in agricultural districts, 
local causes have occurred, both in towns and in the country, 
to throw most unequal burdens on neighbouring places, 
where one is mainly inhabited by the poor, the other mainly 
inhabited by the rich. Some change in the law, with a view 
to a more just repartition of these unequal burdens, is very 
generally felt to have become absolutely necessary. 

In large towns, composed of more than one parish, where 
the wealthy and the -working classes are generally found inha- 
biting separate localities, the increased pressure of the poor- 
rate on the poorer districts “ is apparent, and its injustice is 
generally felt and inveighed against.”* 

The different causes which have produced this inequality 
in the incidence of the poor-rate, seem to have operated, with 
almost equal effect, to diminish the burden of the rate, where 
that burden was light, and to increase it where it was heavy. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. 

The statute of Elizabeth provided some relief for such cases, 
by means of a rate in aid, to be levied on the parishes of 
greater ability ; but a convenient mode of laying the rate in 
aid was not provided, and the remedy has certainly not been 

* See, in the Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, the Report on the County 
of Northumberland, W. H. Hawley, p. 190. ; also G. A. a Beckett’s Report, p. 38. 
and p. 39. The attention of the public and of the legislature has recently been 
called to the hardship and injustice of 44 the present law of settlement, and rating 
to the relief of the poor,” by the Court of Common Council of the City of London. 
That Court, on 8th May, 1850, resolved, 44 That it is the opinion of this Court, 
that the present law of settlement, and rating for the relief of the poor, is unjust, 
partial, and oppressive in its operation throughout the City of London, inasmuch 
as it annually relieves those parishes, where the property is of the greatest rate- 
able value, and trade most extensive, from their share of providing for the relief 
and maintenance of the poor, and at the same time throws a most unfair and 
oppressive burden on those parishes in which the houses arc small, and where 
the poor can find a residence ." The resolution of the same Court, 14 that petitions 
be presented to both Houses of Parliament, praying for an alteration of the law 
of settlement, and rating for the relief of the poor,” has been already referred to, 
above, p. 41. 
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found available in practice, although there have been some 
instances in which it has been resorted to with success. 

This inequality of burden is strikingly exemplified by in- 
stances found in London and Middlesex, which have been al- 
ready mentioned. * The Colchester Union, in Essex, furnishes 
another instance of the same inequality. This union consists 
chiefly of town parishes ; and, in the best and most valuable 
parts of the town of Colchester, there are no dwellings for the 
working classes, who are therefore driven for residence into 
impoverished parishes, in which alone their resident destitu- 
tion can demand relief. Hence, the parish of St. Leonard, 
the poorest of the whole town, has to pay yearly poor-rate to 
the amount of 9s. 1 Oti. in the pound ; and the ratepayers 
there, “who are paying, or trying to pay, 9». lOd in the 
pound, are naturally dissatisfied when they see that in the 
opulent parish of All Saints, inhabited chiefly by persons 
retired from business, and generally in affluent circumstances, 
the demand for poor-rate is only 2«. Ad. in the pound, or less 
that one-fourth the amount asked for from the poverty- 
stricken parish of St. Leonard’s.”! 

Inequality of burden between close and open, or rich and 
poor, parishes, is further aggravated by the provision for dis- 
tributing what are called the establishment charges of every 
union, among the several parishes of the union, not in pro- 
portion to their ability, but to their parochial burdens. The 
recent additions to these charges aggravate this grievance.^ 
Ability of parishes, which is the true basis, or, at least, a con- 
dition of the imposition of the tax, as contemplated by the 
statute of Elizabeth, would be measured by the proportion 
between the net rateable value of the parish, and the amount 
of its poor-rate, but certainly is not in any way indicated 
by the mere amount of that jwor-rate. In short, the union 
charges, if really what they are called, ought to be imposed 



• Above, pp. 38— 40. 

f G. A. a Beckett’s Report on the Counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, ami E?«cx, 
p. 38. 

| Sec Mr. Row sell’s evidence. Report from the Select Committee of the Honse 
of Lords, on the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, 1850, No. G63 to 812. 
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on the property, and not on the poverty, of the several 
parishes in the union. 

Let us revert to the direct consequences of the law of 
settlement, when followed and accompanied by the law of 
9 & 10 Viet. c. 66. So long as we have this double law in 
force, and the narrow circle of either parish or union is the 
place of settlement, locally and wholly maintaining its settled 
poor, cases like the following will be found to occur. In 
Cambridgeshire, a landowner having a quantity of land in one 
parish, and a slip in the adjoining parish, recently pulled down 
his cottages in the first parish, and built others on the slip in 
the second, for the residence of his labourers. In the Newark 
union, is a parish of Harby, of which we read, in the Report 
of a poor law inspector (Mr. Howell), that a landed proprietor 
“ bought a piece of land in this parish close to his own parish 
of Sicinethorpe, and on it built some cottages for his own parish 
labourers ; ” and that some of the men have been a burden 
to Harby *, the place which has the ill-fortune to have this 
rich neighbour. Similarly, in the neighbourhood of Reading 
is the close parish of Newlands, belonging to two proprietors, 
and, in this parish (which has only one pauper), cottages 
have been pulled down, and the son of one of the two 
proprietors avows “ the facility with which the poor can be 
kept out of Newlands, by running up a few houses in 
Wokingham, a town close by, and very conveniently situated 
for the purposes of the neighbouring parish.” f 

Thus, the labourer employed in one parish, in case of 
destitution, can only come on the poor-rate in the other. 

According to medieval principles, and medieval jurispru- 
dence, the serfs or villeins, like cattle, were said to be “ levant 
and coucliant ” on the lands of their lords ; and it was re- 
served for a period of higher civilisation to discover and 
exemplify this new principle, whereby the landowner creates 
a levancy and couchaney of his own bondmen on the land of 
his neighbour. 

Such instances are not confined to agricultural districts. 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board, p. 138. 
f Ibid. p. 53. 
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Manufacturers have placed themselves on the same “ bad 
eminence” since 1846, in thus pulling down labourers’ 
cottages in the close parish, and even replacing them by 
building others in an adjoining open parish, merely that the 
man who ought to pay the poor-rates, may not pay them, and 
that his innocent and helpless neighbours may be made to pay 
them for him.* 

A wealthy proprietor of an extensive manufactory, in the 
district of the Potteries, is the owner of nearly the whole 
parish in which his works are situate. In that parish he has 
pulled down cottages in which his labourers lived, and in the 
adjoining parish he has purchased a slip of land, and run up 
cottages along it, just opposite to his works, but on the 
further side of a brook, which forms the parish boundary. 
And thus his labourers, when thrown out of work by tempo- 
rary sickness, and chargeable (though settled in their master’s 
parish, in which they still work), are, under 9 & 10 Viet, 
c. 66., irremovable, and entitled to relief at the expense of 
the neighbours of the manufacturer. 

I am informed that, in some cases the sickness, and in 
others the death, of workmen, have already made their families 
and widows chargeable to the unfortunate adjoining parish to 
which I refer. The chargeability having occurred under 
circumstances which bring the case within 9 & 10 Viet, 
c. 66., and prevent removal to the parish of settlement, the 
manufacturer, by this abuse of his rights of property, is 
already greatly benefited under the recent statute ; and yet, 
at the present time, the main and substantial protection of the 
five years’ residence has not been gained, the cottages having 

• Events like these were predicted by the Commission of Inquiry of 1833, 
Report, p. 88., folio ed., where, after recounting the practices which had arisen in 
the close agricultural parishes, the Commissioners proceed : 44 The instances of 
similar practices on the part of the manufacturers are comparatively few ; but 
we cannot hope that so obvious a source of profit will long be overlooked. If 
the present system continues, we may expect to see manufactories erected on one 
side of a parochial boundary, and cottages for workpeople on the other ; so that 
all the allowances to the labourers, all the casualties to which they are subject, 
and the groat casualty of the failure of the manufactory, may fall exclusively on 
that parish in which the master manufacturer owns, perhaps, nothing but the 
three or four acres which he has covered with his cottages.” 
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been built since the passing of the statute, and the five years 
of residence not being yet completed. 

Although, upon the whole, the statute has probably been 
beneficial to the poor, yet in many parishes it has occasionally 
aggravated the evils of their condition. 

Mr. Revans’s observations on the effect of the Act, seem to 
be well founded, when he says that, until it was passed, “ a 
man out of work would be allowed to remain in the parish 
in which ho had long resided and exercised his industry, 
provided the parish of his settlement would reimburse the 
relief meted out to him : but since the Act, the labourer 
is no sooner the applicant for relief, than the opportunity 
is seized of hurrying him back to his settlement Every 
hour that he remains in the parish, in which he may have 
worked with skill and with diligence, in which he may 
have conducted himself with propriety and with honesty, is 
looked upon with jealousy as an hour nearer to the acquire- 
ment of a five years’ residence, and the right to a maintenance, 
during sickness and during infirmity, for himself and his 
family.* 

Just the same result arises, in this respect, in towns, as in 
country places. The approach towards a completion of a 
five years’ residence, everywhere puts the parish officers on 
the alert, and a single application for a shilling, or a loaf of 
bread, in the way of parish relief, if made by a man who has 
resided in a parish for nearly five years, is sure to be followed 
by the immediate taking out of an order for his removal, f 

The statute made it greatly the interest of parishes, first, to 
prevent the completion of the five years’ residence; and, 
secondly, to coerce or induce poor persons, legally protected 

• Report of John Revans, Esq., to the Poor Law Board, on the operation of 
the Law of Settlement in Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and Somersetshire, published 
in Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850. 

f Removal under an order of justices (although the pauper may instantly 
return to the parish of his residence), effects a constructive break in the residence, 
and disentitles the pauper to include in his five years, any residence previous to 
such constructive break. Regina v. Halifax , Queen's Bench Reports, vol. xii. 
p. 111. ; Regina v. Seemly ibid. p. 133. ; and Regina r. Caldecote (decided by the 
same court, on 10th May, 1851), Jurist, vol xv. p.537.; S. C- 4 New Sessions 
Cases, 687. 
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from removal by such residence, to go to reside, for however 
short a term, elsewhere, so os to lose their privilege. A 
section of the statute, meant to protect the poor from undue 
influence of parish officers, has not always been effectual.* 
The violation of that section has been the subject of inves- 
tigation, not merely in board-rooms of guardians, or in petty 
sessions, but in courts of quarter session ; and has even been 
the subject of judicial decision in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench.f 

Many of the evils which have, in fact, resulted from the 
passing of this statute, were distinctly foreseen by some of 
those who took part in the debates on the measure, between 
the time of its introduction, by Sir James Graham, as Home 
Secretary in Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet, and its final passing 
under the care of the Whig ministry, which succeeded Sir 
Robert Peel 4 

Some of the same evils had been pointed out in the Report 
of the Commissioners of 1833, as likely to result from any 
such measure. Every argument that was advanced, in 1833, 
against settlement by residence, is applicable to the new irre- 
movability by residence, which this statute introduced. The 
well-founded expectation of the Commissioners was expressed 
as follows : “ The demolition of cottages, and the farcing of 
the agricultural population into the towns and the parishes in 
which property is much divided, though we fear that they must, 
to a certain degree, arise under any law of settlement what- 

* 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66. s. G. enacts that if any parish officer, with the intent to 
range any poor person to become chargeable to any parish, to which such poor 
person was not then chargeable, procure any poor person to be conveyed out of 
the parish, or give, directly or indirectly, money or assistance for such conveyance, 
or make any promise, or use any threat, to induce any poor person to depart 
from such parish, “ and if, in consequence of such conveyance or departure, any 
poor person become chargeable to any parish to which he was not then charge- 
able,” such officer is to be liable to a fine of from 40s. to 5/., on conviction before 
two justices. 

t As in Itegina v. St. Marytebone , decided on 22nd January, 1851, Jurist, 
vol. xv. p. 289 ; S. C. New Sessions Cases, vol. iv. p. 444. 

t See Mr. J. E. Denison’s speech, as reported in Hansard, Third Scries, 
vol. lxxxvii. pp. 44 — 50. ; and Sir James Graham’s speech in the same debate, 
and afterwards on 13th July, 1846, ib. 1069., and on 23rd July, 1846, ib. 1393, 
1394. 
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ever, would be much promoted by a law which would fix on a 
parish every labourer who should have been allowed to reside 
there for any given period, unless the period were so long, as 
to render the law almost inoperative.”* 

Upon the whole, it may fairly be said that the statute 
9 & 10 Viet. c. 66., although a beneficial mitigation of the 
previous law, so far as it tended to strike off from the poor 
man the fetters of his settlement, has inconveniently increased 
some of the evils which were previously endured by both 
paupers and ratepayers, and now furnishes an additional 
ground for repealing the law of settlement altogether, and 
for modifying the gross injustice found in the present dis- 
tribution of the burden of relieving the poor. 

• Report of the Commissioners for Inquiring, &c. p. 194. folio eA 
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CHAP. XIV. 

EFFECT OF THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT ON TIIE DWELLINGS OF 
LABOURERS IN AGRICULTURE. 

Health, brightest visitant from Heaven, 

Grant me with thee to rest 1 
And through the term by Nature given 
Be thou in y constant guest : 

Each charm of life that solaces the heart 

Attends on thee, blest Health, and must with thee depart. 

Akifhro of Sicvon * 



Benevolence has been very active of late years, both in 
making known, and alleviating, some of the evils which cha- 
racterise the habitations of the poorer classes in our large 
towns. The condition of the agricultural labourer in respect 
of the cottage in which he is compelled to reside, has attracted 
less attention. It will probably be found that the amount of 
suffering and demoralisation, the injury to health, and the 
shortening of life, to which the agricultural labourer and his 
family are exposed, from preventUile causes, is even greater 
than that which has excited so much sympathy on behalf of 
the town population. In examining into this question, we 
must not too hastily or harshly condemn the owners of pro- 
perty, for the degraded and wretched condition, in which we 
shall find a large part of the labouring population. It must 
be borne in mind, throughout this chapter, that the law of 
settlement and removal has long tended to stimulate into 
action the baser and more sordid feelings of human nature, 
by threatening with a permanent future charge, the land- 
owner who allowed any settlement to be acquired in his 
parish. 

* 'TyU ta t ptaSiffra pa* dpwv, | p*rd <r«C valotfii | rfc \ttx6 utvov $iorat * | M 

pot *p6pfxav cruvoiKos <tijf ) M«r<i auo, fid/tap Tyitta, j Tt&rjXt xavra * at \dfLXft 
XaplTM lap* | tr*8*v U X*pl* 0 B Tl * 
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Many intelligent and enlightened landowners are well 
aware of the paramount necessity of a great change in the 
condition of the agricultural labourer, with respect to his 
dwelling ; and do all they can to amend that condition. Some 
of them, greatly to their own honour, have endeavoured to 
impress on the understanding of the legislature the necessity 
of providing the labourer with a dwelling near his work, and 
above all, giving him better cottage accommodation.* 

The law of settlement and removal has tended, during 
the whole period of its existence, to deter the owners of close 
parishes from building cottages, and has thus deprived the 
poor, in numberless agricultural parishes, of the possibility 
of residing near the place in which their labour is employed. 
Landowners are found who forget, or have not learned, 
that the ownership of land imposes moral duties, co-extensive 
with the legal rights which it sanctions. Throughout exten- 
sive districts not a union can be found in which the agricul- 
tural labourer is not put to great straits, for want of a 
residence near his work. A journey of two, three, four, or 
five miles, has to be performed early and late, morning and 
night, at every season of the year, and in all weathers, that 
the unhappy biped may aid in tilling the land, to which he 
performs his daily pilgrimage, while it is only his more fortu- 
nate quadruped companions that are housed there. 

The interference of the law of settlement, with the proper 
supply of cottage accommodation for agricultural labourers, is 
so manifest, and the resulting evils are so great, that some 
boards of guardians have been led to rest their condemnation 
of the existing law of settlement mainly on the ground of that 
interference, and those evils. 

In the Ongar Union, the guardians recently came to a 
unanimous resolution, “ that the abolition of the law of settle- 
ment and removal would be very beneficial to the deserving 
labourers, by encouraging the owners of property to build 

* Such was the language of Mr. J. E. Denison, himself an owner of close 
parishes, in the excellent speech which he made on 5th June, 1846, in moving an 
instruction to a committee of the Ilouse of Commons, to provide for the esta- 
blishment of union settlements. This speech is referred above, p. 286, note f. 

U 
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cottages on their estates for the accommodation of their 
labourers ; and that the present law of settlement and removal 
operates to the injury of the labourers, by limiting the market 
of their labour, and discouraging the building of cottages, so 
that the poor are crowded into miserable dwellings, at the 
sacrifice of health, comfort, and morality.” * 

It is undoubted and indisputable, that wherever the defi- 
ciency of cottage accommodation exists, as it does so generally, 
it entails a fearful catalogue of calamities on the unhappy 
labourer and his family. They usually become a subject of 
traffic to small building speculators, who extort a high rental 
for a wretched hut ; and who profit by the misery and degra- 
dation of those among whom all sense of decency is destroyed, 
while health is injured, and life itself greatly shortened, 
by their being crowded together, often without any regard to 
distinction of age or sex. 

The last few years have brought forward an imposing array 
of witnesses, whose voices have been lifted up against the 
abomination of the wretched places, unfit for human habi- 
tation, in which, to the utter destruction of the poor, and the 
great injury of all other classes of society, pauperism and 
disease are permitted, and even constrained, to lurk and 
propagate themselves. 

Among the varied objects exposed, at the World’s Great 
Fair of 1851, to the admiration of visitors, none more de- 
served examination than the model cottages for labourers, 
placed at the very threshold of the Exhibition by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert Any one who has forced himself to 
contemplate the mass of social evil which springs from this 
single source of defective cottage accommodation in England, 
must look on the Prince’s cottages as furnishing, not only 
conclusive testimony to the qualities, both of head and heart, 
of the exhibitor, but as a declaration, from the highest quarter, 
to the wealthy, that they should make some better provision, 
than they have hitherto done, for the observance of the 
ordinary decencies of human life, by that great and helpless 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 45. * 
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class of Her Majesty’s subjects, the poor. Nor have examples 
been wanting among the landowners themselves, of men who 
are fully alive to, and willing to discharge, all their moral 
duties to the race of labourers. Such men have addressed 
their fellow landowners in direct and urgent terms of 
advice and entreaty on this important subject Bedford- 
shire, owing, perhaps, to the excellent example set by the 
Duke of Bedford, is, as a whole, a little better off, in respect 
of cottage accommodation for labourers, than many other 
counties. “ From landlords,” said the Duke, in an address 
published nearly three years ago, “ it is surely not too much 
to expect tliat, while they are building and improving farm- 
houses, homesteads, and cattle-sheds, they will also build and 
improve dwellings for their labourers, in sufficient numbers 
to meet the improved and improving condition of the land.”* 
How much remains to be done, even in Bedfordshire, before 
this excellent advice will have been properly acted on, we 
shall see in the course of this chapter. 

Unexceptionable witnesses have proved, conclusively, how 
widely spread, and fearful, are the evils engendered among 
the whole labouring population, in agricultural districts, by 
this want of decent and convenient cottages. Perhaps the 
most striking testimony on the subject is that given by the 
Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioners, who had to 
report, in 1843, on the employment of women and children in 
agriculture. The Commissioners were told to direct their 
main attention to the employment of children ; and the ques- 
tion of the want of cottage accommodation for the labouring 
classes seems, in the course of their inquiry, to have forced 
itself, unasked after, on their attention. The following are 
passages from their Reports. “ The want of sufficient accom- 
modation,” says Mr. Austin, “ seems universal. Cottages 
generally have only two bedrooms (with very rare exceptions) ; 
a great many have only one. The consequence is, that it 
is very often extremely difficult, if not impossible, to divide 
a family so that grown-up persons of different sexes, brothers 

* Duke of Bedford, Letter, dated 9th March, 1849, published in the “Journal 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture,’’ vol. x. pp. 185—187. 

o 2 
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and sisters, fathers and daughters, do not sleep in the same 
room. Three or four persons not unfrequently sleep in the 
same bed.” 

“ This, I was told, was not an extraordinary case, but that, 
more or less, every bedroom in the village was crowded with 
inmates of both sexes, of various ages, and that such a state 
of things was caused by the want of cottages. 

“ It is impossible not to be struck, in visiting the dwellings 
of the agricultural labourers, with the general want of new 
cottages, notwithstanding the universal increase of population.” 

Mr. Austin was informed, by an agent of my Lord Lans- 
downe, that “ in Studley (in Wilts) it is not at all uncommon 
for a whole family to sleep in the same room. The number 
of bastards in that place is very great ; the number of un- 
married women is greater than in the neighbouring places. 
I do not think this state of things is attributable to the women 
working in the fields, but more to the want of proper accom- 
modation in the cottages." 

The benevolent rector of Bryanston, in Dorset, says, 
“ Within this last year I saw, in a room about thirteen feet 
square, three beds; on the first lay the mother, a widow, 
dying of consumption; on the second, two unmarried daughters, 
one eighteen years of age, the other twelve ; on the third, a 
young married couple, whom I myself had married two days 
before. A married woman of thorough good character told 
me, a few weeks ago, that on her confinement, so crowded 
with children is her one room, they are obliged to put her 
on the floor in the middle of the room, that they may pay 
her the requisite attention : she spoke of this as, to her, the 
most painful part of that, her hour of trial. I do not choose 
to put on paper the disgusting scenes that I have known to 
occur from this promiscuous crowding of the sexes together. 
Seeing, however, to what the mind of the young female is 
exposed, from her very childhood, I have long ceased to 
wonder at the otherwise seeming precocious licentiousness of 
conversation which may be heard in every field, where many 
of the young are at work together.” 

We learn, from a surgeon at Blandford, that “generally 
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the cottages are too small for the families living in them, and 
tend to produce and aggravate disease, from the inmates 
living so closely together. Two years ago, typhus fever oc- 
curred in a neighbouring parish ; — there were more than forty 
cases of typhus, and the spread of the disease must be attri- 
buted to the people living so densely packed together.” 

Let any one, who either cares about the sufferings of his 
fellow men, or would reduce poor-rates, refer to the clear ac- 
count which Dr. Southwood Smith gives* of the parochial 
burden inevitably produced by typhus fever among the poor. 
It is heads of families who are most commonly attacked by 
typhus. Suppose that, out of these forty cases, there were 
only two deaths of heads of families. Two widows, and several 
fatherless children, are, at once, thrown on the parish ; and in 
addition to the expense of several pauper families, chargeable 
during the illness of the forty persons attacked, and to the 
expense of the funerals, there remains, after the fever is over, 
a charge which may last for an uncertain period of months or 
years, in maintaining widows and their children. And all this 
disbursement of the money of ratepayers in some country 
towns, — all this sacrifice of human happiness, and waste of 
human life, among the labouring population, simply because 
a neighbouring landowner includes, within his ring fence, a 
whole parish, and refuses to allow cottages to be built for the 
use of those whom he compols daily, and in all weathers, to 
perform a wearisome journey, to and from their labour on bis 
estate ! 

Mr. Vaughan, another commissioner, says : “ The undivided 
state of the larger families, acting upon the scantiness of 
house-room, and general poverty, or high rent, often crowds 
them together in their sleeping apartments, so as seriously to 
infringe on the decencies which guard female morals. — It 
is very common for tradesmen and builders to erect tenements 
in the villages, for which they are enabled, owing to the 
demand for house-room, to obtain a higher rent than that 
which is taken by the larger proprietor of the soil ” 

* Aliove, p. 50. 

D 3 
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Near Reigate, we are told, that “ many cottages have bnt 
one room, and the whole family sleep in one bed.” And the 
curate of Farnham in Surrey, “ mentioned a case within his 
own knowledge, where two sisters and a brother, all above 
fourteen, habitually slept together.” 

“In Northumberland,” says Sir Francis Doyle, also a 
commissioner on the same inquiry, “ the ordinary cottages 
contain but one room, perhaps 17 by 15 feet; in point of 
construction and ventilation there is nothing to be said for 
them ; but as the Northumbrians are, in spite of every thing, 
a healthy and vigorous race of men, such inconveniences do 
not amount to a crying evil : but when we find that a whole 
family, father and mother and children, of both sexes, and of 
all ages, live together, and have to sleep together in one and 
the same room, any degree of unchastity ceases to surprise, 
and the only wonder is, that the women should behave as 
well as they do.” 

Mr. S. C. Denison, another commissioner engaged on the 
same inquiry, gives the following account of the “ Ganging 
system ” found in Norfolk, and which has arisen from the 
neglect of landlords to provide cottage accommodation for the 
poor. “ Castle Acre is what is called an open parish ; that is, 
in the hands of a considerable number of proprietors, while 
the neighbouring parishes are each owned by one or two (or 
very few) proprietors. These last, partly in order to prevent 
an increase of birth settlements, and to keep down the rates, 
partly from an unwillingness to invest money in cottage pro- 
perty, not only allow no new cottages to be built, but let the 
old ones fall into ruin. The resident population of these 
parishes is thereby gradually reduced, as the labourers are 
forced to quit them, and come to reside in Castle Acre. 
Thus, while, in the adjoining parishes, there are not hands 
enough left to cultivate the soil, Castle Acre is overstocked 
with inhabitants that do not properly belong to it, and who 
are, generally speaking, the worst characters in the parishes 
from whence they come. The competition caused by these 
new comers, raises the house-rent throughout the parish ; and 
as they are at the mercy of those who have land at Castle 
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Acre, they are forced to pay exorbitant rents for very 
wretched dwellings. — From these two causes, viz., the excess 
of labourers in Castle Acre, and the defect of them in neigh- 
bouring parishes, sprung the gang system of employment. 
The neighbouring occupiers wanted hands, and applied to a 
person in Castle Acre to supply them. This was easily done, 
owing to the great numbers living there, all together, anxious 
for employment. — As the only object of the gangmaster is to 
fulfil his contract, he regards the labourer solely as a living 
instrument, valuable only in proportion to its available power : 
hence all sorts of characters, from all the neighbouring 
parishes, are mixed up in the gang, male and female.” It is 
said that, “ owing to ganging,” nearly three-fourths of the 
girls become prostitutes. 

Mr. Denison’s conclusion is as follows : — “ If, in the present 
state of the parish, ‘ ganging ’ were suddenly put an end to, 
I fear that a vast number of persons would be thrown out of 
work, and the immorality and crime of the place would be in- 
creased by idleness and distress. I believe those who first 
(unintentionally and unknowingly) caused the mischief, can 
alone cure it : I mean the neighbouring landowners. If those 
103 stranger families, who now swell the amount of crime and 
misery at Castle Acre, were living in their own parishes, — 
Castle Acre would not be reproached as * the coop of all the 
scrapings in the country ; ’ its own native population would be 
uncontaminated by the refuse of other parishes ; the gang- 
system would necessarily cease ; and Castle Acre would no 
longer be, what it now is, the most miserable rural parish I 
ever saw anywhere.”* 

In a previous chapter t, reference was made to certain 
landowners, who rigorously enforce their legal rights, but 
neglect to perform their corresponding duties. The clergy- 
man of the parish there alluded to, states, that “ the most 
serious detriment to the success of the school, arises unhappily 

• S. C. Denison, Report to the Poor Law Commissioners on the Counties of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln, pp. 221, 222. 225, 226. 

f Above, pp. 90, 91. 

U 4 
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from the pernicious system of agricultural labour pursued in 
this district, known as the gang-system.”* 

The condition of labourers in respect of their cottage 
accommodation, is largely noticed in the Reports made by 
Poor Law Inspectors to the Poor Law Board in 1848 and 
1849. Mr. Weale, one of those inspectors, reports of the 
county of Bedford, that, in many instances, although the 
mere number of existing cottages is said to be sufficient, yet 
“ complaints are made of their being sadly deficient in the 
necessary accommodation for a family ; and that it is a very 
common thing for whole families, with grown-up sons and 
daughters, to occupy the only bedroom the cottages afford.” f 

Clergymen of various parishes in Bedfordshire give tes- 
timony, which will serve as a sufficient indication of the 
condition of that part of the country in respect of the cottage 
accommodation of agricultural labourers. I select a few of 
these cases, naming each parish before giving the answer of 
its clergyman to Mr. Weale’s question — “ Are there many 
cases in which different families are crowded in the same 
cottage?” It may safely be assumed that each clergyman 
has nothing extenuated, nor aught set down in malice ; but 
has given us a truthful statement of what his parochial minis- 
tration had taught him. 

Ampthill. — “ Many of the cottages are inconveniently 
crowded with more than one family.” Houghton Conquest. 
— “ The great mischief is that of huddling up a large family 
of children, growing up to man and woman’s estate, in the 
same small bedroom, frequently shared also by the father 
and mother.” Cople. — “Yes, many; several instances of 
cottages being too small for one family, to the utter violation 
of decency, and to the detriment of health and morals.” 

* Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1850-51 ; the Rev. M. 
Mich ell’s Report, p. 252. 

| Reporta to the Poor Law Board, 1848, p. 148. Mr. Weale states, that the 
Duke of Bedford, the largest proprietor in Bedfordshire, has been erecting for 
the last two or throe years, and is about to erect on his estate generally, very 
superior cottages, which he lets at moderate rents, and on terms calculated to 
improve the moral condition of his cottage tenants. Some other proprietors are 
mentioned as doing, or about to do, the same thing. 
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Harrold. — “No; but many instances in which the same 
families are crowded in their cottages, to a great extent. 
There are cottages with only one small room, in which six, 
seven, or eight persons sleep.” Thurleigh. — “Not many; 
but there are many instances in which cottages have only 
one sleeping apartment, in which the whole family herd 
together.” Yielden. — “ The accommodation in some of 
the cottages in this village is wretched in the extreme, and 
the poor themselves feel sensibly this wretched state, not to 
mention the impropriety of so living.” Biggleswade. — “A 
very great many, where the sons and daughters have married, 
and live with their parents. The cottages are in a most 
deplorable state as to necessary accommodation and con- 
venience.” Mcppershall. — “ Only one case of two families; 
a few cases of single persons living with families, and many 
cases of members of families most improperly crowded 
together in bedrooms.” Eaton Bray. — “ No ; many of the 
cottages are inconveniently small ; and, in some cases, crowded 
without regard to common decency.” Barton. — “ The cot- 
tages are shamefully deficient as to bedrooms.” Poddington. 
— “ The want of proper accommodation produces great im- 
morality, and is severely felt by the poor.” 

Another poor law inspector, in a Report to the Poor Law 
Board, made in 1848, respecting the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, gives the following as his compendious view of the 
cause and character of this grievous condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer. 

“ The law of settlement is, no doubt, one of the causes which 
contribute to the scarcity of residences for the poor observable 
in the rural parishes of these counties. If, by any combi- 
nation amongst the landowners, or by the determination of 
one person owning the whole parish, residences for the poor 
can be got rid of, and cottages permanently kept off the land, 
the payment of rates is, in a great measure, avoided, and the 
charge of the poor shifted from their own to some neighbouring 
parish. The sad evils resulting from a scarcity of cottages 
have been already detailed ; the injury done to the labourer 
re-acts, also, on his employer ; the strength the labourer loses 
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in his long walk is so much deducted from the day’s work he 
would otherwise perform.” * 

“ The small number, and untenantable state, of many of the 
cottages,” says the writer of a prize report, on the farming 
of Devonshire, “ compel a large proportion of the workmen 
to reside in the nearest town or village, — a circumstance 
unfavourable to his comfort and morals, as well as those 
of his family, and a loss of time and labour to his employer. 
Here, discomfort at home drives the father to the ale-house ; 
the sons, from a similar cause, forsake their homes, and, 
meeting with others similarly circumstanced, they too often 
congregate together, and lead each other on to the committal 
of crime.” f 

Mr. Acland, the author of an article, recently published, 
on the farming of Somerset }, says, “ There is a strong and just 
feeling among many tenants, that landlords ought to do more 
to provide the labourers with decent cottages near their work, 
instead of driving them into towns and villages, where they must 
pay as much as 41. for a miserable house without a garden. 
A very distinguished tenant farmer has sent me a calculation, 
showing that the time lost by the labourer walking four miles 
daily is equal to several years of his life ; and yet, he says, 
at this time (1850), landlords are taking down cottages on their 
estates.” 

Although landlords are thus acting, yet the farmers cannot 
but feel, and do feel, that they would derive a great benefit 
from having, near at hand, places of residence for their 
labourers. Sometimes farmers, even under the present law, 
have induced their landlords to render assistance towards 
remedying this crying evil and injustice. Instances of the 
erection of such cottages in close parishes, at the expense of 
the fanners, have occurred ; and, in other cases, a tenant has 
given up his farm, “ because his landlord would not let him 

* Captain Robinson, R. N., Report to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 83. 

f Mr. Henry Tanner’s Prize Report, The Farming o/ Devonshire , “ Journal of 
the Royal Society of Agriculture," vol. ix. pp. 454. 491. 

$ T. D. Acland, jan., On the Farming of Somersetshire, “Journal of the 
Royal Agricultnral Society,” vol. xi. pp. 666 — 764. 
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have cottages on the land for the accommodation of the 
labourers.’’ * Elsewhere, covenants have been introduced into 
leases, restricting the farmer, under a penalty, from doing any 
act to give a man a parish settlement, f 

The more this question is considered, the greater will 
appear to be the advantages likely to result to the whole 
community from providing everywhere adequate cottage ac- 
commodation for all those who are needed to till the ground.^ 

In North Nottinghamshire are the two unions of East Ret- 
ford and Worksop, each deserving of a moment’s notice, as 
showing that even on the verge of the great manufacturing 
district of the West Riding, and in an agricultural region 
where the pauperism is light, the evils of the law of settle- 
ment are most grievous, in the vicinity of close parishes, 
with respect to its effect on the cottage accommodation 
of the poor. In the East Retford Union, of fifty parishes, 
comprising a considerable agricultural district (100,010 acres), 
there are many close parishes, the property of great pro- 
prietors. Instances occur of the labouring man having daily 
to walk as much as three miles and a half, in one instance 
even seven miles is mentioned, from his place of residence to 
the close parish which requires his labour for its cultivation, 
but in which no cottage is allowed to shelter him. Cases 
are here frequent, “ of labourers having to walk two and 
three miles to and from their work ; ” and it is stated to be a 
“ clearly defined object in the minds of landed proprietors, so 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 53. -f Ibid. p. 53. 

t Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 50. “ Mr. May, a fanner in this 
neighbourhood, showed me the cottages he had built at his own cost, that is to 
say, he had found the labour, and his landlord had, most reluctantly, found the 
materials ; for the latter was greatly averse to anything being done which might 
lead to the making of a settlement, while the former felt so strongly interested 
in having cottages for his workmen, that he had erected two habitations at an 
expense of 75/. They are comfortable dwellings with good gardens, and had 
been let at 2 ». a week each, so that Mr. May had just about got back, in the 
seven years during which they had been standing, the original outlay he had 
incurred. His landlord, who had been disinclined to the building of these 
cottages, is not a very large owner in Caversham, but holds a considerable 
quantity of property in Maple Durham, and is the same gentleman who had 
been plaintiff in an action against a tenant, to rcoover a penalty for breach of 
covenant, by the making of two settlements.” 
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to manage their estates as to keep down poor-rates.” In the 
Worksop Union, containing a great part of the well-known 
district called “the Dukery,” and being about 77,791 acres 
in extent, are many close parishes, and some extra-parochial 
places, the seats of landowners. “ There are many labourers 
living at. Worksop, who work for Lord Manvers at Thoresby # , 
for the Duke of Newcastle at Clumber, for the Duke of 
Portland at Welbeck, and for Mr. Foljambe at Osberton; 
some of these men go regularly backwards and forwards, and 
have done so for ten or fifteen years, three, four, five, and as 
much as six miles f, to their work ; they generally walk, 
some few keep donkeys.” J 

These poor labourers are crowded into unhealthy dwellings, 
in the worse parts of Worksop. What they suffer, and 
what the ratepayers of the parish of Worksop suffer, by these 
agricultural labourers being thus refused a cottage near tho 
domains on which they are employed, is sufficiently shown 
by a recent Report to the Board of Health ; and may be 
taken as an example of what is now occurring over some 
millions of acres of highly cultivated land, and in scores, 
if not hundreds, of country towns, in the midst of such 
land, in different parts of England. § 

A table in the Appendix will show how unequally the 
burden of pauperism is distributed throughout even lightly- 
burdened unions, like those of Worksop and East Retford, 
when they contain close parishes. Out of the twenty-six 
parishes of the Worksop Union, there are two, in which the 

* Sec above, p. 90, note. 

f Such distances remind us of Columella, who (De Re Rustica, i. 2. 10.) 
describes some of the prtrpotcntes of his own day, '* qui possident fines gentium, 
quos no circumirc equis qnidem valent ; sed proculcandos pecudibus, et vas- 
tandos feris dcrclinquunt ; aut oceupatos nexu civium, et ergastulis tenent." 

J Reports to the Poor Law Board, p. 142. It is said that a laugh or titter 
was produced in the House of Commons, when the late Sir Robert Peel 
mentioned this evil of the agricultural labourer’s present condition. 

44 Sed risu inepto res ineptior nulla est.” 

§ See, in the Appendix, the evidence of Mr. Henry Hase, as published in the 
Report to the General Board of Health, on a preliminary inquiry into the sanitary 
condition of the town of Worksop, by William Lee, Superintending Inspector. 
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year’s poor-rate amounts to only 2d. in the pound on the rental ; 
eight in which it varies from 2 \d. to 7 d . ; while, in eight other 
parishes of the union, where the burden of poor-rate is 
greatest, it varies from Is. to 2s. 3d. in the pound. 

In cases where the owners of land have had the courage 
to disregard the tendencies of an unjust law, and adequately 
to discharge their duty to the poor labourer, by providing him 
with a decent cottage, the happiest effect has been produced. 
“ To give an instance,” says the late steward to the Earl 
of Scarborough, “ of the effect upon the poor of a little kind- 
ness and attention, we rebuilt, in Wellow *, eight cottages, that 
were in a most miserable state : we made them clean and 
comfortable, and it seemed quite to change the nature of the 
inhabitants ; from being the most dirty and wretched people 
they became neat and orderly, and took a great pride in 
showing you a clean house. They told me, that before they 
had nothing to cling to, they had not even a floor to clean.” t 

The dreadful condition of the cottages of agricultural 
labourers in respect of bedroom accommodation, leads not 
unfrequently, in courts of criminal justice, to investigations of 
cases unfit for all publication. More than once it has occurred 
to me to hear Mr. Justice Coleridge state, when performing 
his judicial functions, that a large proportion of crime, in his 
opinion, is produced by this want of proper cottage accommo- 
dation for the labouring classes. The same learned judge 
has said, more recently, in addressing a Labourers’ Friends 
Association, “ From my own experience as a judge, the pain- 
ful conviction has been forced upon my mind, that very much 
of the crime which disgraces our country, is mainly attri- 
butable to the mixture of sexes and of ages in the dwellings of 
the poor ; a practice that debases and demoralises the human 
mind, and which, unless counteracted, must effectually 
neutralise every effort made towards the elevation or im- 
provement of the people.” J 



* Wellow is in or on the verge of Sherwood Forest, and in or on the verge 
of the region of “ the Dukery " mentioned above, 
f Reports to the Poor Low Board, 1850, p. 133. 

J I quote from the Dean of Hereford's Suggestive Hints, p. 169. 
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The present Dean of Hereford *, after justly observing that 
this opinion, sanctioned by such authority and experience, is 
entitled to the highest attention, himself avows, that the 
opinion “ is one to which every inquiring mind must come, 
that has witnessed the low and degrading habits to which 
such practices lead.” 

Such are some of the physical and moral evils afflicting the 
daily life of the agricultural labourer, throughout England, 
and which are mainly owing to the law of settlement and re- 
moval of the poor. 

* Ibid. p. 169. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF A TOTAL REPEAL OF THE LAW OF 
SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL OF THE POOR. 

Cuncta prius tentata : Bed immcdicabile vulnus 
Ense reddendum, ne pars sincera trahatur. Om>. 

Many of the evils under which the whole country has long 
suffered, and which arise mainly from the law of settlement 
and removal of the poor, have presented themselves for con- 
sideration in the course of the previous pages. But the most 
striking, and most extensively injurious, of all the evil in- 
fluences of that law remain to be pointed out ; and will be 
found in the necessary effect of such a law on the distribution 
and wages of labour throughout the country. 

If a farmer, acquainted only with the neighbourhood of 
manufacturing regions of the North, occupying a farm in 
Nottinghamshire, or North Lincolnshire, or the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, were suddenly made acquainted with the con- 
dition of an agricultural labourer in Devon, or Somerset, or 
Hants, or any of our ten selected counties of pure agriculture 
and unmitigated operation of the law of settlement, he would 
hardly be able to credit, still less to understand, what he 
would find. The week’s wage of the labourer which, in the 
one part of the country, is 11s., or 12s., or 13s., becomes, in 
the other, only 7s., or 8s., or 9s. The work done is the same 
in both districts ; and if the necessities of existence had any- 
thing to do with the matter, the necessities of the man who 
receives the lower sum are the greater.* 

The effect of the law of settlement and removal affords the 
only explanation of this remarkable state of things. The 
natural and necessary tendency of such a law to produce 

* For instance, the price of fuel is much higher in the Eastern, Southern, and 
Western districts, than in the Northern. 
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such results, has been sufficiently pointed out, and explained, 
by most impartial and competent witnesses, and to their 
reports reference will shortly be made. * 

But grievous as is the hardship thus produced throughout 
these purely agricultural counties, on the whole mass of the 
labouring population, still greater social evils than even this 
extreme of poverty, are due to the law of settlement. The 
practice of hiring labourers by the year, once enforced by law 
as a binding obligation on all employers of labour in hus- 
bandry, has generally ceased ; and the labourer is employed 
from day to day, or at the most from week to week, as he is 
wanted by the farmer. Hence it follows that, in the winter 
season, many men are thrown out of work, and at once 
become a charge on the parish. 

The selection of labourers for employment during the 
winter, is very generally made in parishes, at all events in 
the pauperised agricultural district, with a mere view of 
keeping down the poor-rate, and in total disregard of the 
character and skill of the candidates for work. A single man 
of unblemished reputation, an excellent workman, is certainly 
the first to be thrown out of employment (especially if he 
should have saved as much as will maintain him for two or 
three months): and the ill-conducted drunken spendthrift, 
who has a wife and family, as certainly will have employment 
given him, in order to save the parish from a heavy weekly 
charge for so many mouths in the union-house. 

On the inquiry of 1833, it appeared, that a large part of 
the social evil of the pauperism of England was caused by the 
law of settlement and removal alone ; and was not necessarily 
incident to the administration of relief under the humane 
provisions of the statute of Elizabeth. It need not, therefore, 
excite any surprise that the very same evils as were then 
brought to light, should be found in existence at the present 
day. Such evils are essentially inherent in the law of settle- 

* Adam Smith observed ( Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 193.), “ The very unequal 
price of labour which we frequently find in England, in places at no great dis- 
tance from one another, is probably owing to the obstruction which the law of 
settlements gives to a poor man who would carry his industry from one parish to 
another without a certificate n 
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ment and removal, and must necessarily arise under the 
administration of that law. 

The Rev. H. H. Bailey, a witness examined on the inquiry 
of 1833, then stated : “ I consider the present law of settle- 
ment renders the peasant, to all intents and purposes, a 
bondsman : he is chained to the soil by the operation of the 
system, and it forbids his acquiring property, or enjoying it 
openly or honestly. — I have no doubt, that if the labourers 
were freed from their present trammels, there would be such 
a circulation of labour, as would relieve the agricultural 
districts. — I am certain that the poor labourers of those 
parishes, with which I have been connected in the country, 
are fully aware that it is not to their interest to advance their 
condition by the acquisition of property. I once congratulated 
my bailiff on the prospect of his inheriting, by his wife, 
a little real property ; he replied, ‘ It would be of no use to 
me, Sir ; for I should be less able to get employment, and 
could obtain no relief until it was all spent.’ When the gen- 
tlemen and clergy of Henley contemplated the establishment 
of a savings bank in their neighbourhood, I thought it my 
duty to address the young men on the subject, after morning 
service, and urge upon them the propriety of saving for their 
protection against the contingencies of sickness and old age. 
They listened to me very attentively. One or two persons 
asked me, whether I honestly thought it would not be for the 
benefit of the parish, more than themselves, if they saved ? 
I was startled by the inquiry ; but, on consideration, I found 
that I really could not state that it would be for their benefit 
to save. The decided conviction of the whole body of the 
labourers was, that any saving would be for the benefit of 
the parish and the farmers, and not for the benefit of the 
individuals saving.”* 

The Dean of Hereford, whose testimony I am always glad 
to invoke, observed, while residing in his rural parish of 
King’s Somborne, the way in which the law of settlement in- 

* Extracts from information received by Her Majesty’s Commissioners, as to 
the administration and operation of the Poor Laws, pp. 271, 272. London, 
1833, 8vo. 

X 
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terfere# with tl>e fair remuneration of labour, and saw dearly 
how great is the evil effect of the same law, in obstructing all 
educational advancement of the labourer. He adopts the 
opinion that “ a modification, or even the total repeal of our 
present law of settlement, would do more than anything else 
to secure the immediate success of any attempt which may be 
made to educate the poorer classes. At present the labourer 
possesses no inducement to improve himself, to establish a 
good character, or to acquire knowledge or skill. He has no 
hope of benefiting himself in any way, do what he may — nor 
can he ever look forward to receiving higher wages tlvan those 
which are given to good and bad workmen alike, or to se- 
curing for himself ft better position than that of his fellow- 
labourers. He has no motive for improving himself, because, 
by doing so, he would not improve his condition ; nor has he 
any motive for recommending himself to the employers of 
labour, because, whether they like him or dislike him, they must 
employ him, and at the same wages as the rest of their men. 
If there were no law of settlement, every farmer would seek 
for the most industrious and intelligent labourers, just as a 
tradesman or manufacturer does, and lie would pay them in 
proportion to their value, because they would be sought after. 
This would be a direct premium upon good conduct, intelli- 
gence, and skill. Education amongst the agricultural poor is 
deprived of its marketable value, as an investment of time and 
attention, and it is therefore deprived of almost all motive, by 
our present law of settlement. Those, therefore, who are 
desirous of seeing the poor well educated, ought to be desirous 
of seeing this great obstacle to their education removed as 
speedily as possible.”* 

A conviction that such are the necessary consequences of 
this law, has become widely diffused ; and the words of 
Adam Smith, denouncing its impolicy and injustice, recog- 
nised as true, only by the few who appreciated his great 
work, during the eighteenth century, arc now adopted by the 
many, and may be said to express the views of the great 

* * Dawes, Remarks occasioned by the present Crusade against the Educational 

Plans of the Committee of Council on Education , pp. 48, 49. London, 1850. 
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majority of those who are brought into daily contact with the 
administration of relief to the poor. 

The late President of the Poor Law Board, Mr. Charles 
Buller, was desirous, as it would seem, “ to make assurance 
doubly sure,” in respect of pronouncing a just condemnation 
on the law of settlement, if it was to be condemned. He, 
therefore, after presiding over the labours of the Committee 
of 1847, instituted further inquiry into the operation of that 
law on the welfare of all classes of the community. Much 
time was bestowed, in the year 1848, by many able and 
diligent Poor Law Inspectors, in again investigating the prac- 
tical working of the law. At the same time, the opinion of 
local boards of guardians, which, if adverse to the existing 
system, would be entitled to great weight, was inquired into 
and ascertained. 

The results of this inquiry were fully known to the Poor 
Law Board in 1848 and 1849; they were communicated to 
the public in 1850, nearly two years ago.* The inspectors 
employed to report, certainly obtained plenty of evidence, and 
that evidence showed conclusively that a great part of the 
existing evils of the pauperism of England and Wales, is 
owing to the law of settlment mid removal. 

In 1847, a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the law of settle- 
ment and removal, and of the statute of 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66., 
passed in the previous session of parliament, reported to the 
House, from time to time, a vast body of evidence which they 
heard ; and ultimately agreed in opinions embodied in the 
following resolutions, which, however, were not reported to 
the House. 

1. Retained, “ That the law of settlement and removal is 
generally productive of hardship to the poor, and injurious 
to the working classes, by impeding the free circulation of 
labour.” 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board on the Laws of Settlement and Removal of 
the Poor, presented to both Houses of Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, 
1850. 

X 2 
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2. Resolved, “ That it is injurious to the employers of 
labour, and impedes the improvement of agriculture.” 

3. Resolved, “ That it is injurious to the ratepayers, by oc- 
casioning expense in litigation and removal of paupers.” 

4. Resolved, “ That the power of removing destitute poor 
persons, from one parish to another, in England and Wales, 
be abolished.” 

These resolutions are of great weight, for, in the first three 
of them, the committee were unanimous ; and in the majority 
by which the fourth was carried, are found the concurrent 
opinions, not only of friends of political progress, and free- 
traders, but of Tories or Conservatives, and Protectionists. 

Much evidence respecting the evils of the law of settlement 
had been adduced before this committee, and the opinion of 
many competent witnesses was then given in favour of the 
unqualified repeal of that law, as the only adequate remedy. 
The subsequent investigation amply confirmed that opinion, if 
it needed confirmation ; and also showed, that those whose 
attention had been especially called to the subject, including 
in their number magistrates and clergymen, landowners and 
farmers, guardians and clerks to guardians, overseers and 
relieving officers, were very generally satisfied that the law 
ought to be abolished. Delenda est Carthago, is the almost 
universal feeling. 

The Poor Law Board appears to have taken care that this 
important investigation should be extended through a suffi- 
cient number of counties to make it certain that its results 
might safely be adopted as true for the length and breadth of 
England. Why the Poor Law Board should ever since, 
for so many years, have pursued a Fabian policy of con- 
tinuous delay, when the grievances complained of call so 
loudly for redress, it is neither easy to see, nor very material 
now to ask. The evidence reported to the Board, was ob- 
tained throughout a wide breadth of country. The East was 
amply represented by the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Essex; the West, by Dorset and Somerset; the South, by 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Sussex; the Midland district, by Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, and Not- 
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tinghamshire ; and the extreme North, by Northumberland. 
Premising that the inspectors have drawn the only possible 
conclusion which could be drawn from the facts before them *, 
I will set forth what those conclusions are, in the very words 
of the Official Reports. It will probably suffice to select lan- 
guage used by two of the inspectors, embodying as it does, 
the substance of the views of all. The first extract is from 
the Report on Surrey and Sussex. 

“ The difficulty the labourer finds in shaking off these 
shackles to his free agency, depreciates his labour. The 
skilled and unskilled, the industrious and the idle, are paid 
alike. The payment of labour is regulated, not by its re- 
productive value, but with reference to the minimum on 
which a labourer can live. He has no direct interest that 
Ids work should be of the best quality ; there is no inducement 
to him to be thrifty, even if he had the power; an early 
marriage is rather to his advantage than otherwise. If there 
is a scanty demand for employment, a preference will be 
given to the married over the single man, and he will often 
receive higher wages. He knows that he must be kept by 
the rates if he is out of work, and that it is more expensive 
to maintain him and his in the Union, than to pay him the 
current rate of wages. The tendency of the law is to reduce 
his condition to that of a serf, and to render his labour, there- 
fore, of the least possible value.” 

After stating the great deficiency, caused by the law of 
settlement, in the cottage accommodation of labourers through- 
out the two counties in question, the Inspector adds, that the 
feelings of most persons conversant with the effects of the law 
may be summed up in an expression which he often heard : 
“ The masses of labour are wrongly distributed, and cannot 
right themselves till set free from the law of parochial settle- 
ment.” The conclusion arrived at by the Inspector is, that 
every one connected with the management of the poor is im- 
pressed with “ a strong desire that this law should be abolished 

* The facts are set oat in the Reports to the Poor Law Board, which were 
printed and made public in 1850. 

x 3 
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altogether, and a conviction that such a course would be for 
the benefit of the ratepayera.” 

The following extract is from the Report on Dorset, Hamp- 
shire, and Somerset, by another poor law inspector, Mr. 
Revans, who was officially familiar with the evidence ob- 
tained on the condition of the poor at the time of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry in 1833 and 1834, and who accurately 
appreciates, and very lucidly states, the practical working of 
the law. Mr. Revans, after premising what is undeniable, 
that it is now almost impossible for a working man to acquire 
a fresh settlement, proceeds as follows : * 

“ Excepting during short and very busy periods in agri- 
culture, as at harvest, a working man will be refused em- 
ployment, save in his own parish ; for, at all other times, the 
ratepayers postpone the execution of work till those periods 
when employment is likely to be scarce, and when the 
labourers, who have settlements, would constantly fall upon 
the rates. It is nearly useless, therefore, for a working man, 
with the existing laws of settlement, to attempt to obtain 
work beyond the bounds of his parish. He will be answered 
with, ‘ We have enough to do to find employment for our 
own people.’ Should one, however, by the force of accident, 
obtain employment away from his settlement, the first occasion 
on which there shall bo the slightest deficiency of employment 
for the labourers who belong to the parish, will cause him 
to be removed to his settlement ; though he may have passed 
half his life in the parish from which he is removed, have 
there gained fresh acquaintance and friendship, and his 
children shall have been born and educated there. 

“And now comes his reward for having gone forth in 
search of employment When arrived at his settlement he 
will find that the cottage, which had been occupied by him- 
self and his family, has been given to another, or perhaps 
pulled down, and that the only residence open to liim is the 
Union-house. Possibly he will find a lodging in the market 
town of the district, or in some other open parish belonging 

* Reports, pp. 90. 92. 94. 
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to several proprietors, and, therefore, better provided with 
labourers’ dwellings. But then he must be content to walk 
three or perhaps five miles morning and evening, winter and 
summer, during good weather and during bad weather, to 
and from the parish of his settlement, the only one in the 
district which will provide liim with employment, and where 
nominal work will be given him on the roads, and at wages 
just sufficient to keep body and soul together ; an employment 
rendered yet more painful by the avowal that it is only found 
for the purpose of keeping the unwelcome applicant and his 
family from becoming a more severe burden to the rate- 
payers, by entering the Union-house. Returned to his settle- 
ment, he has bitterly to lament the energy and the industry 
which urged him to go forth from his parish, in order to earn, 
by skill and assiduity, a better and more independent pro- 
vision for his family; and as he trudges to and from his 
distant, and oft degrading work, he moves a daily warning 
to every labourer in the surrounding district, of the folly of 
endeavouring to improve his condition, by leaving the parish 
to which the law has awarded him.” 

Mr. Revans, after justly observing that the existing law 
is most powerful in driving the working man back to the 
parish of his settlement, and in deterring those who are in 
their’s from leaving it, proceeds : “ Under such a system of 
settlement, the economical distribution of labour is entirely 
disregarded. Labourers are no longer found in each district 
in proportion to the quantity of employment which offers, 
but according to the accident of their birth. A surplus 
population may frequently be found in one place, whilst a 
scarcity of labourers will exist in some other, and neither 
place need be more than ten or a dozen miles distant from 
the other. The farmers even who frequent the same market 
table will be found to pay wages differing to the extent of 
fifty per cent. The wages on the extreme north of the 
market district will be 8*. and 9s. a-week, whilst the wages 
on the extreme south, and for equally good workmen, will 
not exceed 6s. and 7s.; and whilst the employer in one 
district is heavily burdened with poor-rate, the employer 

X 4 
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in the other has only to support a few aged and infirm 
persons.” 

The following passages in the Report of the same inspector 
are especially deserving of attention. 

“ Those who are familiar with the history of poor-law 
management previously to 1834, will recognise in the above 
the worst evils which were then attributed primarily to 
maladministration. Amongst the effects of the present system 
of settlement, I detect the existence of every one of those 
evils which were attributed by the English Poor Law In- 
quiry in 1834, to the then mode of administration under 
the old parochial management. As the secretary to that 
inquiry, the whole of the details were so deeply stamped on 
my memory, that their presence and similitude instantly 
attracted my attention. I am certain that all those evils, 
and in more than their pristine vigour, will in a few years 
burst forth, unless the laws of settlement are placed upon a 
sound principle ; for there is ample evidence to show that the 
maladministration of relief which was corrected in 1834, 
was only the most glaring effect of the disease, but not the 
disease itself. The disease lay in the settlement laws ; and, 
so far from having been subdued by the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, it has been considerably strengthened thereby. 

“It is not wonderful, perhaps, that in 1834, the mischiefs 
connected with the poor laws should have been attributed 
to the administration of the relief, which was in fact only 
the most prominent symptom. Large masses of the most 
graphic facts exhibiting the maladministration of relief in its 
most pernicious form, dazzled the mind and drew it from the 
less obtrusive appearance of the settlement laws, themselves 
the cause of the maladministration and of its long train of 
secondary evils.” 

Mr. Pigott, another poor law inspector, concludes his Report 
on the counties of Berks, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire, 
by saying of the laws of settlement and removal (p. 174.), 
“ that the evils everywhere inseparable from poverty have 
been greatly increased in this country by these laws, and 
that without their total repeal, no measures, however well in- 
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tended, can avail much for the improvement of the condition 
of the labouring classes.” 

All who take the pains of perusing the evidence obtained 
by the different poor law inspectors on this investigation, will 
probably agree in the conviction produced on the mind of 
each inspector, by what he saw and learnt. But in that 
evidence, as printed in the published Reports, are found 
opinions of guardians of the poor, the very men who are 
constantly employed in administering this law ; and these 
opinions are deserving of special notice and attention. Such 
guardians, by formal resolutions at Board meetings, very 
generally declare that the law of settlement and removal 
ought to be abolished. They seem to have formed their judg- 
ment, not on the mere ground of the pecuniary relief to be 
expected • by ratepayers from such abolition, but from a 
wider consideration of the various evils incident to the law. 
A few extracts from such resolutions of guardians, taken 
exclusively from a single county, Suffolk, will be sufficient 
as a specimen of them all. 

The Stowmarket Union resolved, “ That in the opinion of 
this Board, it is expedient the law of settlement should be 
abolished, and any person requiring relief should be provided 
for wherever he may require assistance.” 

The Bosmere and Claydon Union resolved, “ That the law 
of settlement and removal operates injuriously for the poor, 
and that its abolition would be desirable ; but that such an 
alteration would render necessary a more extensive and 
equitable distribution of the burden of maintaining the poor.” 

The Ipswich Union resolved, “That it is the opinion of 
this Board, that it is expedient to repeal the laws relating to 
the removal and settlement of the poor; and that the poor 
be relieved by a general rate made upon the entire property 
of the kingdom.” 

The Woodbridge Union resolved, “That it is desirable 
the law of settlement should be entirely abolished, and that 
every poor person bom in England or Wales be relieved in 
the parish where he may reside, from the general funds of 
the Union in which such parish is situated.” 
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The Mildenhall Union resolved, “ That the law of settle- 
ment as at present existing is extremely oppressive to the 
poorer classes, by frequently compelling their removal in old 
age to a distance from their families and connections, to 
spend their few remaining years among strangers. 

“ That the said law has always been found prejudicial to 
the interest of the ratepayers, from the great amount of 
litigation it has involved, and the heavy expenses necessarily 
incurred thereby. 

“ That for the above and other reasons the Board of 
Guardians are of opinion that the law of settlement should he 
totally and absolutely abolished. 

“ That in lieu thereof some means should be devised for 
equalising the tax for the relief of the poor, by an improved 
and uniform system of rating through every Union, combined 
with an Act rendering compulsory the relief of destitution 
■wherever it may exist, without reference to any local circum- 
stances of previous residence or otherwise of the applicant for 
relief.” 

An immense progress of public opinion on this subject, 
of the law of settlement and removal, is certainly manifested 
by such resolutions of Boards of Guardians. Still that dread 
of change which “ perplexes monarchs,” which has always 
been a powerful obstacle to just improvement in the laws 
of this country, and which has generally made the legislature 
follow slowly, and at a great distance, the progress of opinion 
out of doors, will doubtless have some influence in Parliament, 
whenever it shall be proposed totally to repeal the unjust and 
injurious law. The late Lord Eldon would probably have 
wept over any proposal to abolish it, and have spoken of its 
preservation as equally essential with penal laws in matters 
of religion, and with the punishment of death in cases of 
stealing to the value of 51. in a dwelling-house, to the security 
of the rights of property, and the stability of all the most 
valued institutions of our Church and State of England. 

It may, however, be affirmed with confidence, that the law 
of settlement and removal is finally doomed, that its days are 
numbered, and that it must soon be abolished for ever. Its 
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evils were denounced by Adam Smith nearly a century ago ; 
they were apparent and appalling in 1833, but were then in 
part mistaken, by superficial observers, for evils supposed to 
be necessarily incident to every poor law ; they have been 
greatly aggravated, so far as inequality and injustice of inci- 
dence on the ratepayer is concerned, by the legislation of 
1846; and they were sufficiently exposed before the Select 
Committee of the Commons in 1847. 

Again were they exposed and denounced, by the Official 
Reports addressed to the Poor Law Board, in 1848 and 1849 ; 
and at last a legislative remedy was promised, although the 
promise is as yet wholly unfulfilled. It may safely be averred, 
that the aupinenees of the Government will cease the very mo- 
ment that the people of England once understand this question, 
and express an opinion “ out of doors ” upon it. Such an opinion 
will prove a sure warrant for the removal of “ pauper settle- 
ments” from the region of Legislation into that of History, 
there to serve with “Wager of Battel,” and “Benefit of 
Clergy,” and other now abrogated absurdities of “ Father 
Antic the Law,” as memorable examples of the slow progress 
of reason and justice among the rulers of a just and reason- 
able people. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

REMEDY BY ABOLISHING REMOVALS, AND SUBSTITUTING MONEY 
ORDERS. 

Scdes ubi fata quietus 
Ostcnilunt. Vihoil. 

Some benevolent reformers have been sufficiently struck with 
the more palpable evils of the present law of removal, and 
especially with its cruel operation on the poor in the day of 
their distress, to propose that all removals should cease. They 
would not, however, in any respect, change the law of settle- 
ment, but would merely substitute, for the present order of 
removal, under the statute of Charles II., an order of justices, 
granted at the instance of the parish of the pauper’s residence, 
and requiring payment, by the parish of settlement, of all 
necessary relief to be given to the pauper. No doubt such a 
change in the law may easily be made. The question of 
parochial charge, in the event of an appeal against such an 
order, would thus be determined between the contending 
parishes, as is now done in the case of lunatic paupers, with- 
out, in any case, inflicting on the pauper the hardship, or on 
the parish the expense, of an actual removal. 

Certainly it would be a good thing to prevent parish officers 
from daily traversing the country, with paupers in their 
custody, under warrants of removal. The unfortunate 
paupers are often dragged, on the occasion of merely tem- 
porary want of their usual work, from the only home they 
have ever known ; from the scene of their youth, and the 
residence of all their relations and friends ; and, what is still 
more important to ratepayers, often from a manufacturing to 
an agricultural, or from an agricultural to a manufacturing, 
district ; from the place where their industry is usually able 
to maintain them, to a place where they will prove a perma- 
nent parochial burden. 
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Such removals must continue to take place, under the 
existing law of hereditary settlement, often to some distant 
parish, with whicli the only connexion of the pauper is the 
accident of a father or a grandfather, or some other ancestor, 
paternal or maternal, having been bom in it, or having, fifty 
or sixty years ago, resided in it for forty days, on a tenement 
worth lOt a year, or having, perhaps, slept in it, as long ago, 
on the last night of a year’s service, or of an apprenticeship, 
or having, in any other way, acquired a settlement there. 

Many of those employed in Parliament in making laws, and 
in courts of justice in administering them, have had their 
attention but little called to the sufferings which, during the 
last two centuries, the ill-contrived and unjust law of settle- 
ment and removal has constantly inflicted on the indigent 
poor.* Could the numerous body of assistant overseers and 
relieving officers of the present day, be jurors for deciding on 
the truth of the grave charges brought against the present 
law, I believe it would be impossible, out of the whole of that 
body, to pack a single jury, that would give a verdict in 
favour of the power of removal. The Law would be unani- 
mously condemned by the very men who are employed in its 
administration ; who well understand the whole practical 
working of its injustice and cruelty ; and who can best appre- 
ciate how slight a mitigation it effects, of any temporary 
pressure on ratepayers, and how grievous the hardship which 
it frequently and necessarily inflicts on the poor. 

Any change which should free the English name and 
nation from the reproach of treating its indigent poor as they 

* Since the .whole of the present chapter, and most of those which follow it, 
were written, I have seen the cover and title-page of a “ Report to the Poor 
Law Board on the Law of Settlement and Removal of the Poor, being a further 
Report, in addition to those printed in 1850," by George Coodc, Esq. The 
pressure of professional and other engagements, has made it impossible for me, 
as yet, to peruse this Report ; which I much regret, knowing well, as I do, from 
the contents of the Report on Local Taxation, published in 1843, Mr. Coodc's 
great ability and learning. It may, however, be assumed, that Mr. Coodc comes 
to much the same conclusion (namely, that the law of settlement ought to be 
wholly repealed) as was arrived at by Mr. Revans and the other poor law in- 
spectors, whose Reports were published in 1850. 
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have been treated, for nearly two centuries, by this power of 
removal, under the statute of Charles II., would justly be 
considered as a national gain. 

It may, no doubt, be objected, by some, that the abolition 
of the power of removing the poor to some place or other of 
“ settlement,” would increase the amount of parochial rates ; 
and that the guardians of any union, in bestowing relief, would 
do so more liberally if acting as mere agents for the ratepayers 
of a distant parish of settlement, than if they were paying 
away their own funds. But some grounds exist for thinking 
that the boards of guardians, who would pay for their own 
paujters residing in other unions just as they received for 
other paupers residing with them, may be trusted in such a 
matter as this, and would do neither more nor less than their 
duty. 

Every board of guardians already acts in this character of 
agent to other boards, in numerous cases of giving relief, The 
yearly amount of money paid to resident non-settled poor, by 
the guardians of every union, as mere agents for the guardians 
of some other union in which such poor are settled, is many 
times greater than the amount of relief actually distributed 
yearly, by the same union, to those whom it provides for, 
under the coercion of orders of removal. In such cases, 
therefore, the sense of justice and convenience, pervading 
the breasts of those who have to administer relief to the poor, 
silently repeals the law of removal ; and serves to suggest that 
a similar mode of proceeding ought to be established in all 
cases, if any law of parochial or union settlement be retained. 

It must, however, be conceded, that the due performance 
of the duty to the distant parish of settlement would be 
far better secured, if the relieving parish had some direct 
and substantial interest in the payments made to relieve 
its resident destitution. Such an interest may easily be 
created. The law may so apportion the burden of relief, 
in all cases of its bestowal by one parish on “non-settled” 
poor, when another parish is looked to for reimbursement, as 
to ensure fidelity in the discharge of the duty of relieving. 
For instance, the liability to pay one-third of the money due 
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under tho order, may be thrown on the parish of residence, 
and two-thirds on the parish of settlement. It is manifest 
that, by such a change ns this, which I now suggest, a good 
deal of the utterly useless expense and hardship of the present 
law of settlement and removal would be avoided. 

It may also be objected that the proposed change in the 
law, by substituting an order for reimbursement of relief in 
the place of an order of removal, would tend to make the 
indigent poor apply for relief in some cases in which the 
terrors of the present power of removal prevent them from 
doing so. It is probable tliat such would be the result of 
the change; but, on the other hand, there would be a cor- 
responding economy in respect of all the money now ex- 
pended in travelling, and other charges incident to the actual 
removal. 

Neither would it be desirable to preserve any such terrors 
as those of the despotic power of removal. The existence of 
such a power over the poor does not furnish a convenient or 
just test of destitution in any case ; and there is no doubt 
that, in many instances, it produces wily mendicancy, va- 
grancy, and other offences, by the commission of which, 
society loses much more than it can ever gain by the exchange 
of paupers between parishes.* 

Another reason why the expense and hardship of these 

* Sixth Report of the Commons' Committee, 1847, H. Coppock, 5206. “ If 

it is a case of destitution ; if a man has no means of labour to obtain a livelihood, 
nnd is in want of food (and I presume those arc the only cases in which the 
poor laws ought to relieve) i if you refuse that relief which is requisite, by 
making it so oppressive to that poor man's feelings that he would rather beg, 
steal, or use any unfair means of getting a living, you do a great injury to 
society, by allowing that test to be applied.” — 5209. “I have known men fre- 
quently say, especially the Irish at die present moment, and I have heard it said by 

Englishmen, ‘ I would rather die hcretbon be removed there! ' ” 5219. “What 

you mean is, that the horror of removal is so great, that people will submit to the 
most dreadful privations, and veiy often privations ending in death itself? No 
doubt about it” — 5226. “ When you say that a man is driven to shift for him- 
self, nnd that men who arc destitute are often driven to shift for themselves 
from the knowledge that they urc liable to be removed, you do not meat] 
that they prefer the alternative of starvation, but that in many cases they may 
resort to mendicancy and vagrancy, or something short of starvation, under 
pressure of their necessities ? No doubt of it." 
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actual removals of paupers from one parish to another ought 
to be done away with, even if the law of settlement be 
retained, is found in the undoubted fact, that such removals 
frequently fail to effect the transfer of the burden of des- 
titution to the place of settlement An order for repayment 
of relief given by the parish of the pauper’s residence, would 
much more certainly effect the transfer to the parish of settle- 
ment of that burden which, according to the present law, the 
place of settlement ought to bear. 

When a man is removed with his family from a place 
where, perhaps, he is likelier to maintain himself and them, 
than he will be in the place to which he is removed, it often 
turns out, after all the trouble and expense incurred, that 
a merely momentary change of burden is effected ; for the 
paupers frequently return, sometimes on the same day*, to 
the home from which the law has removed them, — and they 
so return in total disregard of the vain threat of punishment 
for vagrancy held out to all who return and again become 
chargeable to the place which had removed them. 

Men of great experience in the administration of relief to 
the poor, are of opinion, that the forced removal of the poor, 
is the occasion, in the majority of instances, of just as much 
money as such removal costs being entirely thrown away; 
“ for,” say they, “ more than half of the paupers removed 
■will come back again.” “ They generally return, because 
they have their connections in the place from which they 
have been sent, and, being known there, are likely to obtain 



* R. Long, in Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 60., speaking of the 
Ipswich Union, says : M Many, after a heavy expense incurred by removal, return 
with a weekly allowance from their settlement parish. Many of this class (ablc- 
ltodicd men, with wives and families, removed in consequence of temporary sick- 
ness, or want of work) have returned the same day they were removed, and the 
generality of them , after a short time, if they have had a few' years’ residence in the 
parishes from which they were removed.” In the same volume, W. G. Dennis, 
speaking of unions in Essex, says : 4 * With reference to removal of the poor, 
I can say, from my experience as a guardian of two unions, that in many cases 
when paupers have been removed, perhaps at a considerable expense and trouble, 
they will return within a very short period, and I have known them to occupy 
the same residence.” 
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some employment, the suspension of which has rendered them 
for a time chargeable.” * 

During the period of severe distress in Stockport, in the 
years 1841 and 1842, an unprecedented number of removals 
was effected by the parochial authorities there. The following 
table exhibits their amount during the three years between 
March, 1840, and March, 1843. 



Removals teom Places within the Stockport Union. 





Families. 


Person*. 


During 9 months between March and 31st Dec. 1840 - 


73 


263 


During the year ended 31st December, 1841 


195 


627 


During the year ended 31 st December, 1842 


272 


920 


During the 3 months ended 25th March, 1843 - 


50 


187 


Total .... 


590 


1997 



Mr. H. Coppock, of Stockport, the clerk to this Union, was 
asked by the House of Lords’ Committee on the Burdens 
affecting Real Property, in 1846 (6471.) — “Have you any 
means of knowing whether many of them (the persons so 
removed) came back again in times of manufacturing pros- 
perity?” His answer was — “Many of them came back 
again, even in the time of distress. We found this occurred 
with a great number of paupers. Very frequently the paupers 
would get back again faster than the removal officer who teas 
sent with them." 

The exact average proportion of those who return after 
removal under orders, it would be difficult to ascertain ; but 
in the case of removal from populous towns, it is undoubtedly 
very large. Whenever the poor, who have been so removed, 
return, and again become chargeable, a second order of 
removal is, practically speaking, the only available remedy 

* Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850; Mr. G. A. a Beckett’s Report, 
p. 39. Mr. Howard, the clerk to the Board of Guardians of the Lcxdcn and 
Winstrce Union, it. p. 40.. states his belief, founded on a long experience, that in the 
case of the able-bodied man, removal is almost wholly ineffectual. “ It frequently 
happens that paupers removed, after mnch litigation and considerable cost, will 
completely defeat the law by returning whence they came, or at all events 
quitting the place that has been declared chargeable with their maintenance.'’ 

Y 
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by which the place of residence can seek to obtain temporary 
relief from the burden of maintaining such non-settled pau- 
pers. When such a second order of removal is obtained, the 
expense of that proceeding, and of removing the paupers 
under it, is again thrown on the parish which obtains it, 
even if there should be no appeal against such order, and 
the burden of the future maintenance of the paupers should 
ultimately be transferred to the parish to which the removal 
is directed.* 

A proceeding for vagrancy against the husband or father, 
in such a case of return from removal under an order, would 
only have the effect, so far as parish funds are concerned, of 
making the wife and children chargeable, during the whole 
period of the husband’s imprisonment for his contravention 
of the law. On his release from prison, more degraded and 
less capable of earning his living than he was before, there 
would be less chance than ever of his supporting his family ; 
and all that the parish could now do, if disposed to stir 
further in the matter, would be again to obtain an order of 
removal, the only available means, after all, of relieving itself 
from the burden of such non-settled paupers. 

In some parishes the mere threat of a prosecution for 
vagrancy may, for a while after the return of the pauper, 
prevent any application by him for parish relief ; but actually 
to put in force the vngrant law, in any such case, would 
inevitably add to, instead of diminishing, the amount of the 
parish burdens. 

An intelligent officer of a populous manufacturing town in 
Yorkshire, recently informed me, that on one occasion in par- 
ticular, the return of paupers from their removals, had been 

* The second order of removal is sometimes founded solely on the fact of a 
/brmer order and removal, made and acquiesced in. Such a second order occa- 
sionally becomes tho subject of an appeal at sessions, not on the real facts of the 
settlement, but on the correctness of the different steps in the formal proceedings. 
The former order, if duly signed and sealed, good on its face, well executed, and 
either unappealed against, or confirmed on appeal at sessions, operates as what 
the law calls an estoppel on the parties ; and so renders any inquiry into the 
facts on which the first order was founded immaterial. I have known such 
second orders quashed on appeal on some legal point, although the first was 
acquiesced in, and not appealed against. 
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extremely numerous. “We found out,” he said, “that a 
majority of the paupers returned, and it was of precious little 
use having removals at all.” The threat to put in force the 
Vagrant Act against any poor man, who, after so returning, 
should apply for relief, was hereupon used, and greatly 
diminished the cases of application for relief from persons so 
circumstanced. But the undoubted fact, that a very large 
proportion of those who are thus removed, do shortly return 
to the places where they have long been accustomed to reside, 
and return in a state of destitution as great as that in which 
they were removed from it, is a strong argument against the use 
of so harsh, and expensive, and ineffectual a proceeding as an 
order of removal ; and certainly shows that an order, for the 
repayment of the relief bestowed in the place of the pauper’s 
residence, would be open to much less just objection, than 
attaches to the actual removal of all who require such relief. 

After all, the power of removal is of extremely little use to 
the ratepayers of populous places, even during periods of 
distress. That this is so, will be made perfectly clear, by 
our dwelling for a moment on what has occurred in the towns 
of Nottingham, Stockport, and Sheffield respectively, during 
such periods. 

From July 1837 to July 1838, was a time of severe, and 
almost unprecedented suffering, among the dense manufactur- 
ing population of the town of Nottingham. From this suffer- 
ing population of 50,000 people, “ an enormous proportion of 
whom were, at that time, receiving relief from the poor-rates,” 
the whole number of persons placed under orders of removal 
was only 178; they were included in 80 orders. Whether 
the whole number of them was actually removed, is not 
known. We may well agree with those who have thought 
and said, that the removal of 178 persons from such a 
population, “ can hardly be looked upon as any substantial 
relief to the ratepayers of Nottingham, at that period.”* 

The distress and suffering by which Stockport was visited, 
in the latter part of 1841, and in 1842, were quite appalling. A 

* Sixth Report of the Common*’ Committee of 1847, 6671. 
y 2 
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government commission of inquiry was issued on the subject ; 
the guardians of the poor availed themselves largely of the 
right to apply for orders of removal : but the whole number 
of orders actually executed by the removal of the paupers 
during the year of distress, was only 272, and this was a 
much larger number than that of either the previous or 
following year. 

The case of Stockport may, therefore, fairly be considered, 
like that of Nottingham, as showing that the power of removal 
does not confer any great amount of relief on a distressed 
locality. Inconvenience and loss to the very ratepayers of 
such districts, is, however, sure to follow such removals : a 
sort of retributive justice for useless suffering, to which the 
poor have been exposed by the removal, overtakes the rc- 
movants ; and the manufacturer’s capital lies idle for some 
time, after a revival of trade, before a sufficiency of hands is 
found to take the places of those who have been scattered over 
the country, to burden the poor-rates of agricultural parishes. 
The poor man, whose life has been spent in spinning or 
weaving, is not likely to find employment in a place where 
his knowledge of spinning or weaving is useless, and where, 
perhaps, there is already a surplus amount of settled labour. 

The evidence given before the Commons’ Committee of 
1847, by Mr. H. Coppock, of Stockj>ort, town-clerk of that 
borough, as well as Clerk to the Board of Guardians of the 
Stockport Union, respecting the pecuniary benefit or protec- 
tion afforded to ratepayers by the power of removing the poor, 
even under the pressure of distress like that of 1842, is very 
striking.* 

• Sixth Report of the Commons’ Committee of 1847, 5258. 44 There is not the 

sort of population to be obtained at a short notice that would work the mills if a 
good trade exist*, and therefore if you remove or disperse the working population, 
you very much injure the manufacturers, because, when trade revives, they must 
either obtain that population back again, or their mills must be inefficiently 
worked. Therefore the wise course would be, to deal with the case of pauperism 
where it arose, and let it survive the badness of trade in the place in which it 
arises ; let it remain there till trade revives. To disperse the population would 
injure the population. A person brought up to the cotton trade must be some 
time before he can be an efficient workman in any other trade or calling ; there- 
fore, it is no advantage to send him to an agricultural township, and another 
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Mr. Coppock was examined on this same subject, before the 
Lords’ Committee on Burdens on Land, in the year 1846 ; and 
his evidence on that occasion, already adverted to, enables us 
to estimate, for Stockport, the value of the power of removal, 
as an alleviation of the local burden of poor-rate, during a 
period of distress. This comparison we obtain from a former 
table*, and the following, also laid, by Mr. Coppock, before 
the Lords’ Committee, f 



Year ended 


Number of Pcraona relieved. 


Money 

Expended. 


25th March, 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total. 


1841 


1,668 


12,918 


14,586 


£ 

8,132 


1842 


2,122 


21,391 


23,513 


11,990 


1843 


1,469 


14,504 


15,973 


9,224 


Totals - 


5,259 


48,813 


54,072 


29,346 



The average number of persons receiving relief, therefore, 
in the Stockport Union, during each of these three years, 
was 18,024, and the average number of persons who, as 
appears by the table already given*, were removed yearly 
under orders during the same period, was 665, or 3‘7 per 
cent of those who constituted the mass of paupers during each 
year. Allowing for the immediate returns of many of the 
persons removed, it is therefore apparent, that the power of 

township which is manufacturing is no better off as regards trade. It would 
be better to keep him where his friends reside ; let him remain there till he 
is again wanted by his employer.” — 5263. After the removals from Stock- 
port in 1842, “the masters were some time before they obtained hands ; when 
trade revived they hadmot a sufficiency of hands.” — 5265. “ I think there was 
a period of six months before the full number of hands could be obtained again.” 
— 5268. “ The experience of 1842 confirms my opinion that it would be wise to 
do away with the law' of settlement and removal altogether.” — 5271. “My 
opinion is that there was no advantage” (in the removals of 1842) “corre- 
sponding with the misery caused.” Mr. Coppock states (5281) that, out of the 
persons removed in 1842 (above, p. 321.), 250 returned at once to Stockport, 
so that less than 700 in fact were got rid of by removal ; 700 hands would, 
however, work a large factory. 

* Above, p. 321. f Report of the Lords’ Committee, 1846, p. 583. 

r S 
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removal is of trifling use, as an alleviation of local burdens in 
populous districts, during severe temporary distress. 

Mr. Coppock informs me that the numbers of the preceding 
table, are those of the cases ; and therefore include instances 
of persons who become chargeable more than once in each 
year. A correction is therefore required, to enable us to 
compare exactly the number of persons removed, with those 
relieved. 

Such a comparison will be accurately given by the follow- 
ing table for the Sheffield Union, the rateable value ol which 
is 165,788?., and which, in 1851, contained 103,602 inhabit- 
ants. The year preceding the 25th March, 1849, was one of 
great depression in the trade of Sheffield, and of severe 
distress among its inhabitants. 





Amount of 


Number of Paupers. 


Per Centage of 


Year ending 
Lad jr •day, 






Paupers removed 
on the Number 
relieved. 


Poor Rate In 
the Pound. 


Relieved (excluding 


Removed under 






Vagrants'. 


Orders of Removal. 




1847 


8 . 

3 


12,853 


13 


•001 


1848 


3 


13,123 


33 


•002 


1849 


6 


23,808 


52 


•002 


1850 


4 


16,728 


74 


004 


1851 


2 


13,770 


35 


*002 



Out of 10,685 additional claimants on parochial relief, in 
the year ended at Lady-day, 1849, only 19 were removed, 
under this law of settlement and removal ; yet in the year 
1848, the distress in Sheffield was very great; and, as we 
see, the amount of poor-rate was twice as great in that year, 
as it was in the previous year. 

These data show that the supposed benefit of any power of 
removal is wholly illusory, and that no substantial relief 
from the burden of pauperism, as borne by populous places, 
in times of great commercial distress, has ever been obtained, 
or ever will be obtained, from any such law. 

Indeed it seems that of late years, in many unions, a sense 
of the injury which forced removals cause, both to ratepayers 
and to the poor, has largely spread, and has effected a great 
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diminution in the number of actual removals. Parish officers, 
by avoiding tho costs of removal, not unfrequently save more 
than they expend in relieving those whom they might remove, 
but do nob “ A great deal of expense, much bad feeling 
between parish and parish, and a great deal of hardship to 
the poor themselves, have been saved by this course.”* 

The numerous evils attendant on actual removal of the 
poor, when they thus prevent the carrying out the law, 
in effect compel the parishes of resident destitution to forego 
the only remedy given for enforcing relief by the parishes of 
settlement If, therefore, there be anything of reason or 
justice in the principle of a law of settlement, it must be the 
duty of the legislature, at least to provide means by which 
the burden of providing for settled poor, wherever resident, 
may more effectually be thrown on those who, according to 
the law, ought to bear ib Such means would certainly be 
found in substituting an order for repayment of relief, in the 
place of the order of removal. 

When the conveyance of the poor man to a distant place of 
settlement, under an order of removal, is effected, and is not 
followed by his speedy return, it sometimes happens, as we 
have seen, that a revival of trade makes his labour wanted in 
the very place in which, shortly before, during a depression of 
trade, he could not find employment. The power of removal, 
if exercised freely during temporary stagnation of trade, so 
disperses the hands employed, as to make it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, to regain them, when again wanted. 
Hence, some manufacturers, employing many hands, “ find it 
imperative upon them to endeavour to find work for their 
people, even when trade is bad, and the sale of their manu- 
factures is but slow.”f When manufacturers make such 

* Mr. Marriott, clerk to the Southwell Union, Reports to the Poor Law Board 
1850, p. 130. 

f Reports to the Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 116. Mr. Hardisty, the head of 
a firm of extensive silk and crape manufacturers, employing more than 800 
hands in the town of Shepton Mallet in Somersetshire, complains, that whilst 
himself and his partners are compelled to maintain their own people, during a 
slack time, the settlement laws throw the most unfair burden upon them as 
ratepayers ; for, during the season when agricultural labourers have not em- 

Y 4 
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sacrifices, to prevent the law of removal from being put in 
force, we may feel well assured of the extreme inconvenience, 
which is apt to result to all parties interested, from the com- 
pulsory removal of poor workmen to places of settlement. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it may safely be concluded, that 
a change which should substitute the delivery of a mere order 
directing the payment of money, in the stead of an actual 
removal of the indigent poor from one parish to another, 
would, as far as it went, be a very decided improvement in 
the law ; but its realisation would still leave unchecked the 
greater part of the social evil which the poor-law legislation 
of the last two centuries has created and fostered, and would 
leave, in undiminished energy, most of the demoralising in- 
fluences to which that law still subjects the labouring popu- 
lation. 

plovincnt, they fall upon the parish, and the landowners of neighbouring 
parishes, by pulling down cottages, compel Shepton Mallet to provide a large 
part of the relief needed by poor people, whose residence alone is in Shepton 
Mallet, but whose labour is employed in close parishes four or five miles distant. 
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> PROPOSED REMEDY BY UNION SETTLEMENT AND UNION RATING. 

A'.stuat infelix an gusto limitc. — Juvenal. 

That the substitution of the union, in the place of the parish, 
as the district of a pauper’s settlement, would remove some 
existing inequalities in the incidence of the poor-rate, and 
would slightly palliate other evils of pauperism, may perhaps 
be conceded. But the review of former legislation shows, 
that the principle of district or union settlement, has been 
once tried in this country, during a long period, and rejected. 
The simple provision of the statute of Elizabeth, which, on 
that rejection, was substituted for the union or district settle- 
ment, was found capable of convenient administration, and, 
during a period of about sixty years, the evils of pauperism in 
England appear mainly to have arisen from neglect to carry 
out that simple provision. It must be admitted that, in 
our own day, the project of union settlement is likely to 
find favour with reluctant bit-by-bit reformers, men who 
never act on any principle except that of temporary expe- 
diency, and whose greatest triumph it would be to patch up 
or palliate for the moment, any evil, however great, and to 
leave to other hands the application of a real remedy, when- 
ever inevitable necessity for such remedy might arise. It 
seems, also, that an idea has of late prevailed, that union 
settlement will prove a panacea for every evil of the poor law, 
and especially that it will remove the inequality in incidence 
of the poor-rate, which has long been complained of as exist- 
ing in different districts, even of the same union. It is un- 
doubtedly such inequality which has mainly caused the cry 
for union settlement, and union rating. This inequality “is 
so apparent,” says a poor law inspector, “ and its injustice is 
so generally felt and inveighed against,” that “ the propriety 
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of uniting such parishes for the joint support of the poor, can 
no longer be doubted.”* It can certainly no longer be 
doubted, that a great change in the law is needed, and it 
may be conceded that a union of such parishes, for both 
settlement and rating, would be a sufficient remedy, in many 
cases, for the single evil of this inequality of burden. But, 
to make such union an effectual remedy, of even this single 
evil, it must include union rating, which shall deal with the 
union as if it were one parish, and shall levy the funds 
needed for relieving the poor, upon real property throughout 
the union, in proportion to the value of such property, with- 
out regard to the parish in which it is situate, t 

Inequality of burden, as now complained of, would, by the 
adoption of this proposal, be completely removed, so far as 
the relative contribution of different parts of each separate 
union is concerned ; but it may well be doubted, whether 
such a remedy would not be, in many respects, worse than 
the existing disease. Its adoption seems, in the first place, 
necessarily to involve greater interference with existing rights 
than is requisite for the reasonable adjustment of existing 
burdens. In some unions the effect would be to increase the 
rate, on some of the parishes, to an amount many times 
greater than that which such parishes had previously paid ; 
it would, in many unions, raise the rate on parishes which 
have heretofore maintained their poor at an expense of less 
than half the average of the burden throughout England, to 
double the amount of that average.} It seems to me that a 
sufficient ground for rejecting such a proposal is found in 
the fact that, in many of the districts which it would subject 
to an entirely new burden, the rates would be thus increased, 

• Report on the County of Northumberland, by W. H. T. Hawley, p. 190. 

•( A modification of this principle has been proposed ; and will be adverted 
to, in the next chapter. 

+ This would occur wherever a few parishes lightly burdened are in union 
with many parishes, the burdens in which are heavy, as in the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Union, which pays an average rate of 2s. 5 d. in the poond, and contains 
in the whole eleven parishes, of which Fenham now pays 4 Jd., Heaton l\d., 
FJswick 8j d., and Jesmond lid., making an average of Tjd. for the four. 
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from an amount much below, to an amount greatly exceeding, 
the average rate of the whole country. This test may justly 
be considered as decisive against the adoption of the union 
area of taxation.* 

That there would not be wanting great inequalities between 
different unions, even at the very moment of adopting the 
rfew area of taxation, is apparent ; for the now average poor- 
rate of each union, if ascertained, will be found to be widely 
different even in different unions of the same county. In 
the Tewkesbury Union in Gloucestershire, the average of 
the year’s rate is lOJrf. only in the pound, while that of 
the Dursley Union, in the same county, is 3*. 5\d. In the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, the Darlington Union pays, on 
the average, 8 d., and the Reeth Union 2s. 6 jrf. In North- 
umberland, the Haltwhistle Union 7 <£, and the Newcastle 
Union 2s. 5 d. Not only would inequalities like these be 
created, but, in short, all pauperised districts, containing 
unions such as are mentioned in a subjoined tablet, would 
obtain no relief whatever from such a change as that 
proposed. 

The extent of inequality in amount of burden, which 
would at once be found in different unions, under the paltry 
reform of this “ union settlement and union rating,” will 
receive furthj^ illustration, by a reference to a former chapter, 
in which the existing inequality of the burden of poor-rate, 
as borne by different unions and districts of the metropolis, 
is pointed out. I Every such instance of present inequality 
in distribution of that burden, would, by any scheme of 
mere union settlement and union rating, be left wholly unre- 
dressed. 

A list of unions, six in each of the six different counties 



* Sir John M'Neill adopts the same criterion : see Evidence before the Lords 
Committee on Parochial Assessments, 1850, p. 376., answer to question 2730. 
“ Though I might largely increase the rate (of the parish that was to suffer by a 
change of rating), I would not he deterred by that, unless I was increasing it 
much above the average rate of the country .” 
t Appendix, p. 389. 

t See Chapter IL, especially pp. 35. 38, 39, 40. 
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of Gloucester, Lincoln, Salop, Middlesex, North Riding of 
York, and Carnarvon, laid before a Select Committee of the 
Lords, on the 6th June, 1850, gives the following result as 
to the inequalities in the thirty-six unions there tabulated.* 



Average Rate in 
the Pound. 


Under If. j 


At 1*., above If., 
and under 2s 


Above 2s., and 
under 3s. 


Above 3f . and 
under is. 


At is. 


Number ofl 
Unions J 


14 


11 


6 


4 


1 



Now the inequality here shown to exist, in the incidence of 
the average poor-rate, as it falls on different unions, is just as 
great as the inequality ordinarily found to exist between the 
different parishes of a union. 

In some instances, the present difference in amount of poor- 
rate, levied for different parishes in the same union, is much 
less than is found in comparing the average poor-rates of 
different unions. In the Alnwick Union, of sixty-two 
parishes, there are only ten parishes in which the annual rate 
exceeds Is. in the pound, and of the ten, only one, Alnwick 
itself, in which it reaches 2s. In the Bedford Union, of 
forty-four parishes, the amount of poor-rate in each parish, in 
1847, was as follows : 



Average Rate in 
the Pound. 


Under If. 


Above 1#., and 
under 'Is. 


Above 2»., and 
under 3f . 


•* 

Above 3f and 
under is. 


Above is. 


Number of! 
Parishes J 


5 


23 


13 


3 


0 



The adoption of union settlement and rating would, no 
doubt, to some extent, diminish the number and extent of the 
instances of inequality in the incidence of the poor-rate ; and, 
if it should appear that any very great improvement would 
be effected, in the condition of the indigent poor, by such a 
change in the law, its advantages, in that respect, might, in 



* Sec Mr. G. L. Hutchinson's evidence before the Select Committee of the 
Lords on the Lows relating to Parochial Assessments, 1850, p. 171. 
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some measure, compensate for its utter inefficiency, as a re- 
form in the incidence of the rate. 

But no substantial improvement in the labourer’s condition 
could justly be looked forward to from any such trifling change 
in the law. By the substitution of union for parochial settle- 
ment, the narrow circle, within which labour has been so long 
restricted, would, undoubtedly, be somewhat enlarged, and a 
slight palliative of the injurious effects upon industry of the 
law of settlement would, therefore, be obtained ; but the ex- 
pectation of any great amount of benefit, from so slight a 
modification of the law, would certainly prove wholly illusory. 
It would seem that an opinion, in favour of union settlement, 
prevailed much more generally a few years ago, than it does 
now ; that recent discussion has done much to change that 
opinion ; and that a conviction of the utter insufficiency of 
such a change in the law to remove the ills justly complained 
of, as resulting from the present law of settlement, and in any 
way materially to improve the condition of the labourer, has 
gradually spread, and is now very generally adopted. 

It is true there is a notion, so prevalent that it may be 
termed popular, according to which this change in the law 
would almost put an end to removals. The removals would 
be comparatively few, say the advocates of the plan, for the 
only interchange of paupers would be between unions instead 
of between parishes. So removals would diminish to one 
twenty-third of their present number, there being, on the 
average, twenty-three parishes in each union. 

Unfortunately, the internecine warfare of parishes, and its 
necessary and continual sacrifice of paupers and ratepayers, 
would not thus cease : the mere diminution in the number of 
citadels of the belligerents could not materially diminish 
either the number of the forces engaged, or the frequency of 
their conflicts. 

There is a palpable fallacy in thus contrasting the small 
number of 620 unions with 15,000 parishes, as if, in future, 
there would only be 620 orders of removal, for every 15,000 
which are now obtained. This fallacy was exposed, in 
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evidence given before the Commons’ Committee of 1847. 

“ Unions contain, on the average, twenty-three parishes,” 
says Mr. Richard Hall, then an assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, “ and I think it is evident, that every cluster of twenty- 
three parishes would be able to remove into every other 
parish in the kingdom, whether it were a union or not In 
point of fact there would be, so to speak, one party re- 
moving from these 23 parishes, all the persons not settled 
in any of these parishes, instead of 23 parties, and there 
would be 580 parties * to be defendants in the removal, 
so to speak, instead of 14,980, as the number is now. All 
the non-settled paupers in a union would be removable out of 
that union, after the alteration, just as they are now ; only 
they would not be removable from one parish to another in 
the union. If a non-settled pauper were dwelling in a union 
of twenty- three parishes, and the law were altered in the 
manner proposed, there would be only twenty-two parishes 
out of all the parishes in the country into which he could not be 
removed. — In asking for opinions on union settlement, and in 
discussing it at boards of guardians, I find that is the view 
they take of it at once. They always say, ‘ It would do 
nothing for us ; wo do not remove as between parishes in our 
own union.’ ”f 

Removals between parishes in the same union have cer- 
tainly been very rare, throughout the whole country. In 
many cases, any question of disputed settlement, between 
two parishes in the same union, is referred to the decision 
of the Board of Guardians $ ; if the facts are admitted, and a 
point of law is the only matter in dispute, parishes in the 
same union frequently state a case for the opinion of counsel 

* Mr. Hall refers to the number of unions existing in 1847. 

f Mr. Hall's answers, 6991 and 6999, to questions put by the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons, in 1847 ; see the Sixth Report, pp. 236, 237. 

| Sixth Report of the Commons’ Committee, 1847, J. Livesey (Guardian of 
the Preston Union, in Lancashire), 6172. “The decision in our anion, of the 
Board of Guardians, has always been considered final : we have never had a single 
case of removal within the union since it was formed.” 

% 
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of some standing at the bar, agreeing to be bound by bis 
decision. Thus, in some parts of the country, “ cases of dis- 
puted settlement, belonging to two places in the same union, 
are never taken into court.” * 

An elaborate statistical inquiry would probably show that 
the utmost mitigation of the grievance experienced by rate- 
payers and paupers, in removals and consequent litigation, 
would be measured by a diminution of orders of removal in 
the proportion of one in ten, and of appeals against them in 
about the same proportion.! The change of legal adviser, 
respecting settlements and appeals, from the attorney of each 
parish to the clerk of the guardians of each union, might 
make a difference in the costs of litigation ; it would probably 
increase them in some unions, and diminish them in others. 

It is moreover to be feared, that although the fixing a pauper 
by settlement, in a union, instead of a parish, will not sub- 
stantially diminish the evils of the present law, as they affect 
either the poor man or the ratepayer, yet the change may 
have some injurious consequences, beyond those pointed out ; 
and, upon the whole, do more harm than good. It will, in 
the first place, necessitate a considerable change in the staff 
of union officers : but I shall assume such change to be 
effected in the best possible way ; and that any increase in 
the expense of administration, which might be incurred, is 
not worth notice. A much graver objection to the plan is, 
that it would, on the average, reduce the interest of each 
guardian, in examining into any case of alleged destitution 
in his own parish, to the twenty-third part of its present 
amount ; for there are, on the average, twenty-three parishes 

* Mr, Bryant, Clerk to the Wimbome and Cranbornc Union, Reports to the 
Poor Law Board, 1850, p. 123. 

t The same witness (Sixth Report of Commons’ Committee, 1847, 6697, 6698.) 
gives exact statistical details on the subject, for a population of 1,177,365 (in 
46 unions containing 554 parishes), and shows that in a whole year 668 orders 
were made directing removal from within a union to some place without it, 
of which 77 were litigated, and in the whole 600 executed ; the whole number 
of orders between parishes, both of which were situate in the same union, was 
only 66, of which 5 only were litigated, and 53 only executed. 
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in every union. After such a change, the guardian would 
not attend to the union interests, as he now does to those 
of his own parish. It is well known that the establishment 
or union charges at present existing, are not the object of 
the same vigilant and jealous care with which every parochial 
burden is regarded. 

The probable result of abrogating the parochial and adopt- 
ing this union settlement would be, the necessary transfer of 
duties, now well performed by the unpaid guardians, to paid 
officers ; and such result would be a great, and, I think, a 
most injudicious change. It would not only cause additional 
expense in the administration of the altered law ; but would 
amount to an unnecessary step towards the centralisation of 
powers, which are still vested in independent local autho- 
rities, and the due administration of which powers is now 
guaranteed, both by the existing local interest of those in 
whom they are vested, and by the amply sufficient control 
of the Poor Law Board. 

Moreover, the proposed union settlement would be wholly 
inoperative, to redress many existing grievances which have 
arisen since the passing of 9 & 10 Viet. c. 66., and equally so 
to prevent future hardship, in the extremely unequal incidence 
of the poor-rate, in the various instances pointed out, and 
also in other cases, such as that of Norwich, and some large 
towns. Yet, powerless for good, as the substituted system 
would be, in various important classes of cases of existing in- 
equality and hardship, it would nevertheless, in another class 
of cases (equally entitled to consideration in any alteration of 
the law), be irresistible for evil, in producing sudden, violent, 
and wholly unnecessary disturbance of actual burdens. The 
change would, in truth, overturn and confound all existing 
rights and duties, attached to the possession of property in 
respect of parochial rates, and would do this, too, with a 
rudeness and injustice so gross and unendurable, that, as is 
admitted by an apologist of the project, it would be requisite 
for some of the existing unions to be entirely reconstructed, 
“ remodelled,” before they could endure the shock of so sudden 
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and violent an attack and devastation. “ I do not think,” 
says an assistant Poor Law Commissioner, in advocating the 
change, “ that there would be a large number of unions that 
would require remodelling ; but if no power of remodelling 
was given, I think a considerable amount of inconvenience 
would result in individual instances, but I think they arc few 
compared to the whole.” * Perhaps so ; if they amount to 
only ten per cent, of the whole, there will be more than sixty 
unions so circumstanced. Whatever the number, great care 
and consideration of the cases of expected injury, and of the 
new union arrangements, as preliminaries to any legislative 
establishment of union settlement and rating, would be re- 
quired ; and the necessity of any such preliminary investiga- 
tions and decisions, constitutes another objection to the 
change. Lastly, the authority of parishioners in vestry, 
which still exists to some extent, and ought, perhaps, rather 
to be increased than diminished, would, the moment “union 
settlement and rating ” became the law of the land, be practi- 
cally abrogated for all purposes relating to the poor. 

Such a change could only be justified on the clearest proof 
that the great national benefit which it seeks for, and a very 
small part alone of which it could secure, is unattainable by 
less violent means. It will be shown plainly enough, here- 
after, that a modification of the present mode of levying the 
poor-rate may be adopted, which, setting the labourer free 
from any bondage of a settlement, will nevertheless, pre- 
serve a sufficient local interest in the administration of relief, 
to make it practicable, substantially to continue all existing 
local authorities in the performance of their present functions. 
At the same time, this better proposal will protect the owners 
of property from such sudden and extreme alteration, in the 
amount of their burdens, as union rating would, in many 
instances, effect, and will produce a reasonable approach to 
equalisation of present inequalities, in numerous and im- 
portant classes of cases, which would be left comparatively 
without redress, by the adoption of union rating. 

* Second and Third Reports of the Commons’ Committee, Mr. Gulson, p. 52. 
question 1313. 
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Upon the whole, therefore, the probable benefits of the 
change, which has been considered in this chapter, do not 
countervail its inherent inconveniences and dangers; and 
since, at the very most, it would, from omitting totally to re- 
peal the law of settlement, only palliate to a small extent, the 
main evils of our pauper code, it deserves no further serious 
consideration. 
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PROPOSED REMEDIES. — UNION RATING. — CHARGE ON THE CON- 
SOLIDATED FUND. — NATIONAL RATE ON REAL PROPERTY. — 
NATIONAL PROPERTY TAX. — SPECIAL INCOME TAX. — ASSESS- 
MENT OF TITHE COMMUTATION RENT CHARGE. — TRANSFER TO 

THE STATE OF ALL ESTABLISHMENT OR UNION CHARGES. 

TRANSFER TO THE STATE OF PART OF THE CHARGE OF LUNATIC 
- PAUPERS. 



Others apart sat on a hill retir’d. 

In thought more elevate, and reason’d high : — 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy 1 
Yet with a pleasing sorcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope. Milton. 

Various plans have been put forward for raising the funds 
needed to relieve the poor. The raising of these funds has 
always been a burden on land ; and, in making any attempt 
equitably to adjust, between the several classes of the com- 
munity, the pressure of general taxation, the legislature will 
always bear in mind, on the one hand, that the real estate of 
England is exclusively burdened with poor-rate and other 
local taxes ; and, on the other hand, that the land tax is in- 
considerable. It is quite true, that some of these local taxes 
are as old as the Conquest ; that even the poor-rate has existed 
during more than two hundred and fifty years, under the 
very words of the statute of Qneen Elizabeth, and was, in its 
origin, a substitution for a burden which had been mainly 
borne by the land, from the time when Christianity was first 
established in the island. And it is equally true, that the 
owners of real estate in England enjoy, as a class, some 
peculiar and not insignificant advantages over owners of 
other property. But all these burdens and privileges, of 

X 2 
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land and landowner, are sure to meet with ample considera- 
tion in parliament, whenever a serious attempt shall be made 
towards effecting a just and satisfactory repartition of the 
general taxation of the country. 

All the various plans which will be considered in this 
chapter, have been suggested, as more equitable than the 
present mode of raising the funds required for the relief of 
pauperism, and equally assume the repeal of the law of set- 
tlement, and provide for the distribution of relief where it 
may be needed. There is, however, a great difference 
between these plans in their modes of raising the many 
millions which they yearly distribute; and, according as one 
or the other of them shall be adopted, an equally great dif- 
ference in social consequences, to all classes of the commu- 
nity, may probably ensue. I propose briefly to state these 
plans, and to point out some of the objections which may 
justly be urged against each of them. Having done so, I 
shall venture to suggest a mode of raising the funds for the 
relief of the poor, which possibly may be found preferable to 
any hitherto put forward. 

It may safely be assumed that, on the repeal of the law of 
settlement, it would be wise and necessary to provide a better 
mode than the present of raising the funds for relieving 
pauperism. The first suggestion made is, that a union rating 
should be established. In what respect does such a proposal 
recommend itself as a provision for the state of things to be 
produced by repealing the law of settlement ? Every topic 
which was urged in the last chapter against such a mode of 
raising the funds required for the relief of the poor will 
equally apply now. The objections urged against a union 
rating, as coupled with a union settlement, seem to lose none 
of their weight by supposing the law of settlement to be 
wholly repealed. Perhaps they are rather strengthened than 
weakened by that supposition. If such repeal of the law 
of settlement would be likely to expose particular localities, 
especially the great manufacturing towns, to an occasional 
aggravation of their local burdens, greater than any already 
experienced, so much more grave are the reasons against 
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inflicting on the owners of land, heretofore comparatively free 
from the burden of pauperism, an equal share of the sorrows 
and sins of its neighbours, “ three, or four, or five miles ” off.* 
Terrible local distress arises whenever a great focus 
of manufacturing industry is obliged to come to a sudden 
temporary stoppage in the career of its material prosperity ; 
and so to exhibit, in all their concentration and horror, those 
sufferings of the many which seem to be everywhere the fatal 
and inseparable accompaniment of the aggregation of capital 
in the hands of the few. It may be, that in order to alleviate 
the sufferings produced by such a temporary crisis, a rate in 
aid over a wide district, or even a contribution of some kind 
of assistance from the State itself, might not unjustly be 
called for. And at all events it is clear, that, on the repeal 
of the law of settlement and removal, a union rating will not 
effect a reasonable adjustment of the burden now so unequally 
pressing on those by whom pauperism is supported, and that 
some other remedy, for the inequalities present and future of 
which ratepayers may justly complain, ought to be devised 
and adopted. 

A modification of this plan of union rating, and an approach 
towards a more centralised system, is found in a proposal of 
an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, Mr. G. Pigott, “ That 
every poor person, for every purpose of relief, shall be deemed 
settled wherever he becomes destitute ; that the poor of the 
whole kingdom shall be relieved from one general fund, under 
the control of government commissioners ; that this fund shall 
be supplied by payments from the ratepayers of each union 
throughout the kingdom, in the proportion of their last calcu- 
lated average payments, for the relief of their poor; that, after 
each lapse of three years, new averages be taken of the 
amount of relief legally administered within the union during 
each of the three preceding years, which new averages shall 
regulate the payments of each union to the general fund 

• Second and Third Reports of the Commons’ Committee of 1847, Question 
1359. Evidence of Mr. Gulson (an Assistant Poor Law Commissioner) — M What 
area would you add to such a town us Nottingham ? — I would add an area of 
perhaps three, or four, or five miles.” 

z 3 
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during the three years ensuing ; that each union be constituted 
as one parish, for the purposes of rating ; and that the pay- 
ments of each parish, to the union rate, be fixed in perpetuity , 
at the proportion which the expenditure of each parish, for the 
relief of the poor, bore to the expenditure of the union on the 
26th August, 1847.* 

This plan would cause future payments towards the relief 
of pauperism to be made by parishes quite irrespectively of 
the amount of actual destitution calling for relief in each 
parish : the burden would be apportioned among the parishes 
of each union in proportion to their relative payments, at the 
time when the new principle was first adopted. Enormous 
inequalities of burden would soon grow up under such a 
scheme : and in less than half a century, parishes of the 
greatest pauperism would, in many places, be those of the 
least payment towards the relief of that pauperism. 

Any plan of union rating, tending thus to stereotype in- 
equalities of burden, existing at the moment of adopting the 
new proposal, and to make futuro proportions of charge 
between different parishes depend on averages of the amount 
of their past or present burdens, seems to be wholly inadmis- 
sible. Twenty years, under such an arrangement, would 
suffice, in districts where changes of population are rapid, to 
produce a result of great inequality and oppression. A whole 
parish, with a poor-rate commuted at one-fifteenth part of the 
amount now paid by the rest of the union, might, by change 
of circumstances, contain property, equal in rateable value to 
half that of the whole union, and might contain much more 
than half the pauperism of the whole union, yet it would still 
contribute, according to the plan proposed, only one-fifteenth 
part towards the maintenance of the pauperism which it had 
itself mainly created. 

Of all the various projects which have been put forward 
for a new distribution of the burden of pauperism, the most 
violent and revolutionary is that which would ignore or re- 
pudiate the traditions and obligations of centuries, and would 

* Fifth Report from the Select Committee on Settlement nnd Poor Removal, 
1 847, p. 5f. Question 3433. 
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provide for the poor out of the consolidated fund alone. Such 
spoliation of the industrial classes, who mainly pay the general 
taxation of the country, accompanied by such a withdrawal 
from the poor of their right and guarantee of subsistence, now 
secured on the whole rental of the landowner, is not likely 
ever to be adopted, or generally approved, in England. It 
has been well said of Religion and Charity, that, in this 
country, they have the guarantee of landed property, and are 
its safeguards in return. “ All those who value genuine 
piety, the pure offspring of our Established Church, and who, 
unprejudiced by the abuse of the poor laws, still venerate 
their humane origin, and appreciate their utility when 
cautiously administered, all theso (and they form the best 
part of our community) will strenuously resist any change of 
security, or transfer of the charge from land to funds. The 
clergy and the landowners, the poor and the proprietors, are 
coparceners in the soil ; they must stand or fall together on 
their existing tenure.”* 

It seems unnecessary to add anything further to the ob- 
servation already made on this iniquitous and insensate 
scheme. Its gigantic injustice is only equalled by its stu- 
pendous folly, f 

Another plan is that of a national rate on real property, 
which would, in the main, keep the burden on the same 
shoulders as have heretofore borne it; but, by centralising the 
whole administration, would strike a fatal blow at the prin- 
ciple and practice of local government, would necessarily 
remove local safeguards, would destroy local interest in the 
administration of the funds raised for relieving the poor, 
and would tend greatly and rapidly to increase the general 
burden of pauperism. 

Two of the answers of Sir John M'Neill, the judicious 
chairman of the Board of Supervision for Relief of the 

• Sir James Graham, Corn and Currency , p. 16. 

f See above, p. 1 35., note •. Some of the immediate consequences which 
would necessarily follow from the adoption of such a plan, are well pointed out 
by Mr. Cornewall Lewis, in his evidence before the Select Committee of the 
Lords on Parochial Assessments, 1850, Answer to Question 2357. 

Z 4 
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Poor in Scotland, given before the Lords’ Committee on 
Parochial Assessments, in 1850, suggest the chief objections 
to any such national rate. “ It must be borne in mind that a 
poor-rate is, in its nature, unlimited ; it is limited only by the 
necessities and rights of the parties who are to be relieved ; 
you, therefore, would propose to raise from one portion of the 
community an unlimited amount of money, to be paid to 
another portion of the community by parties who have no 
sufficient immediate interest in keeping down the expenditure. 
As an instance of the laxity which is produced by a national 
fund of that description, I think it is sufficient to look to the 
readiness with which people, for local purposes, seek for funds 
from the revenue of the country. We all contribute to the 
revenue of the country ; but w r e contribute in so small a pro- 
jection to the whole fund, that wherever a fund is wanted 
for local purposes, every body is ready to increase the general 
taxation of the country, if he can get a considerable sum for 
his local purposes. — It is certainly consistent with my expe- 
rience, that if the public money can be got for local purposes, 
no one is deterred from seeking it, because it may increase 
the general taxation of the country. In the same way, in 
respect to the poor fund, if it is to be a general fund for the 
whole country, each parish, at the risk of increasing the general 
tuxation for the poor, will endeavour to get us much for itself 
as it can, and you will, therefore, have a competition in extra- 
vagance, as I believe, instead of a competition in economy.”* 
Again ; the same w itness, in answering the question, whether 
his conclusion was, that “ the only practical safety in the 
administration of the poor law is in establishing a narrow 
and close connexion between the taxation necessary to raise 
the pecuniary means, and the application of those pecuniary 
means, in each case?” justly said, “I think that a very close 
connexion must be established, in order to be safe ; but I 
would guard myself against pretending to define what the 
best limit is ; because, while on the one hand you require to 

* Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, nppointed to con- 
eider the Laws relating to Parochial Assessments, Session 1850 ; answer to 
Question 2693. 
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preserve that close connexion with the man’s own personal 
interest who administers the poor funds, on the other hand, 
you must so extend your area of taxation, as not to throw an 
undue burden upon parts of the community which are inca- 
pable of bearing it.” 

The present mode of collection of poor-rate in England, 
the application of the fund on the spot where it is raised, and 
by those who have contributed to raise it, has unquestionably 
prevented the occurrence of far greater evils than any which 
have, as yet, been felt under the poor laws. Great as are the 
evils of the existing law, it would nevertheless, be better to 
bear them, than to fly to others, the extent of which cannot 
be measured, or even estimated. Had a national fund been 
provided for relieving the poor in 1795, when the allowance 
system was first introduced, it is pretty plain that the institu- 
tion of National Workhouses, or Ateliers Nationaux, as our 
neighbours recently called analogous establishments, would, 
in a few years, have swallowed up much of the accumulated 
capital of the country. The wealth of England would have 
been unequal to feed such a ravenous communism, increasing 
daily by what it fed on. 

It will appear, in the next chapter, that a rational remedv 
for many of the existing evils of our pauperism may be found, 
without abandoning the principle of local government, and 
without plunging into any such unfathomed abyss as that of 
a national charge. 

The next project is a general property tax, specially appro- 
priated to the relief of the poor. The liability, in strict law, of 
inhabitants of a parish, to be included in the poor-rate, under 
the statute of Elizabeth, in respect of visible and personal 
property locally found in the parish *, has been the pretext on 

* The Court of King’s Bench decided, in the latter part of the IRth century, 
when Lord Kenyon was chief justice, that “stock in trade, if it be the property 
of the person in possession, and productive, is rateable to the poor.” (Rex r. 
Darlington, Term Reports , vol vi. p. 468.) In cases which occurred previously. 
Lord Mansfield had strongly leant against holding personal property to bo 
within the statute of Elizabeth. (Rex v. Ringwood, Cowper's Reports , p. 326.) 
But the ordinary practice continued unaltered ; and, as a general rule, personal 
property has not been rated, even in the cases in which it was declared to be 
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which tliis most unwise and unjust proposal for so violent a 
change in the distribution of the burden of maintaining the 
poor has been rested. Such a proposal would transfer the 
burden of pauperism to the State, but would raise the requisite 
funds by a general tax on income, derived from personal as well 
as real property. This plan is wholly inadmissible, on the same 
grounds as render inadmissible any other general state pro- 
vision. Such a change would also be open to objection on 
the score of injustice, in suddenly removing, or reducing by 
half, one of the direct taxes to which real property is liable, 
and which, in substance, real property alone has paid in this 
country. It would also be open to some of the objections 
which are found to exist in Scotland, against any assessment 
on “ means and substance.” Such assessment, when resorted 
to, usually produces either gross injustice or gross fraud.* 

The Earl of Malmesbury has proposed a plan for substi- 
tuting, instead of all parochial rates for relief of the poor, a 
special tax, to be assessed and levied as an income tax. This 
proposal has been expounded by its author, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. Its adoption would undoubtedly 

rateable. The whole extent of this rntcability is, that " personal property, if 
visible and profitable, is rateable.” (Regina v. Lumsdaine, Adolphus £f Ellis’s 
Report*, vol x. p. 157.) Ever since the year 1840, the strict right to tax visible 
personal property has been suspended by temporary statutes, which have been 
highly beneficial, by reliering overseers from a duty which, in the existing 
condition of society, it is absolutely impossible for them to perform. 

* Sir John M 4 Ncill (Minutes of Evidence before the Lords Committee on 
Parochial Assessments, 1850, p. 367. ; Answer to Question 2660.) says, “From 
the year 1845-6, when the Board of Supervision made its first report, till the 29th 
of June, 1850, there has been an increase in the number of parishes assessed of 
198 ; of those 198, 193 have resolved to assess upon rental, and five upon means 
and substance.” The few new instances of adopting the assessment on means 
and substance seem to have arisen from a desire of ratepayers “ to catch some one 
wealthy individual in the parish.” In one case, M a person who considered him- 
self as improperly assailed in this way, successfully resisted it by an arrangement 
of his property with his family, which put it out of the power of the parish to 
touch it.” In the city of Glasgow it has recently been thought fit to abandon 
all attempts to rate on means and substance, and to recur to the better principle 
of rating on rental of real estate. In the attempt to rote on means and sub- 
stance it was found, that the amount to be paid by each individual became a 
matter of more arrangement between him and the parochial board. (Sir John 
M‘Neill, ibid., Answer to Question 2664.) 
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have the effect of relieving the landowner from about three- 
fourths of his present burden ; and a great part of the burden 
so removed from accumulated capital, would be placed on 
productive labour. The noble lord frankly avows, that he 
means his proposed income tax, under the name of poor tax, 
to affect all incomes, “ down to the smallest.”* Any skilled 
labourer earning from three to four pounds a week (and there 
are many such in manufacturing and commercial districts), 
would therefore be liable to pay, like any landowner with ten 
thousand a-year, both under Sir Robert Peel’s general income 
tax, and under Lord Malmesbury’s special income tax. 
But, under the measure now proposed for adoption, the 
labourer who earned only 10s. or 12*. weekly, although 
exempt from the general income tax, would, even the day 
before, or the day after his own changeability to his parish, 
be liable to pay this additional impost on the wages of his 
labour, in order to exempt landowners from a part of the 
burden of poor-rate, which, in an “ ignorant impatience of tax- 
ation,” some of them are anxious to place on any shoulders 
other than their own. 

His Lordship adds, — what he calls “ the most important of 
all,” — that he fixes a maximum 1 “ Therefore there is not the 
danger which a national tax would have connected with it, of 
people having an uncertain sum to pay : if you look the thing 
in the face, you know the worst at once ; you know that for 
ten or twenty years, or whatever term you please to fix, this 
national tax, called the poor tax, cannot be levied beyond the 
amount of 5,300,0001., but that it may be less than that, if the 
country increases in prosperity, and the parishes are well 
managed.” f 

As the only argument or commentary called for by this 
project, which is open to at least every objection urged against 
the adoption of a general property or income tax, I refer to the 
ancient story of King Canute, and his command to the waves 
of the sea, not to advance beyond the line which he had drawn. 

• Report of the Lords’ Committee on the Lows relating to Parochial Assess- 
ments ; Minutes of Evidence, Questions 2419 and 2420, and Answers. 

f Ibid. p. 332. ; answer to Question 2417. 
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Among the different classes of society which are interested 
in the just repartition of the burden of local taxes, the bene- 
ficed clergy stand in a very prominent rank. Any inequality 
in the incidence of that burden on tithe commutation rent 
charge, as compared with other real estate, must press with 
great force on the owners of so large an amount of that valu- 
able kind of property. Greatly indeed, is it to be regretted, 
that excess of zeal, and lack of discretion, should have been 
displayed by some of the most respectable witnesses, but most 
injudicious advocates, who have given testimony and argued, 
in behalf of the inferior clergy in this matter. The justice of 
the complaint made by the clergy respecting the mode of 
assessment to parochial rates, now very generally prevalent 
in parishes, seems however, notwithstanding what has been 
said by their advocates, to be unquestionable. 

So long as it shall he the interest of those who make rates 
to have the total valuation for poor-rate in each parish lower 
than its true amount, so long will the clergy suffer as they 
now do, and pay more than their fair share of such rates. 
The annual value of real property, as assessed for different 
purposes, in 1847, in thirteen parishes of the county of 
Bedford, appears to have been as follows*: — 



Annual Value.of Property in Thirteen Parishes of Bedfordshire, 






ancsted in 1847 to 




Expended In the same 


Property Tax. 


County Rato. 


Poor Rate. 


Relief of the Poor. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


92,522 


77,530 


69,933 


6,547 



The total amount of tithe commutation rent charge included 
in these several assessments was 497 9i. Os. 4| d. Now, this 
rent charge will appear at its full amount in the lowest of the 
three assessments ; its value is always known : and, looking 
at the difference in the above assessments in these thirteen 
parishes, it may safely be assumed that the occupiers are 
generally rated to poor-rate at a sum about 25 per cent below 

* For the detail*, see Appendix. 
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the real rateable value of their holdings ; in other words, the 
clergyman pays on the full value of his rent charge, and the 
landowner, by his tenants, pays on only three-fourths of the 
value of his farm. 

The obvious remedy for this manifest inequality and in- 
justice is a better mode of rating. The insufficiency of the 
Parochial Assessments Act to effect its object has long been 
notorious. One single valuation ought to be used for all 
local and other rates. It is preposterous and absurd to incur 
the expense and trouble of having separate valuations for 
poor-rate, highway-rate, property tax assessment, and so 
many other rates and assessments, all imposed mainly on the 
same property, and all easy to levy on the basis of one single 
valuation, and to collect by the hand of one single collector. 

Instead of advocating so simple a reform, giving complete 
redress to the clergy, for a real grievance of which they most 
justly complain, their right reverend and reverend repre- 
sentatives have contended for an impracticable rating of 
personal property, or an unfounded exemption of the clergy 
in respect of the value of their spiritual ministrations. 

A venerable archdeacon has even expressed the opinion, 
that, “ if you go back to the original endowment, you should 
likewise go back, if it were possible, to the mind of the person 
who so endowed the benefice. Had he at all conceived that, 
in five or six centuries, all these new burdens would have 
been laid upon his endowment, the endowment would, in all 
probability, have been increased by him in consideration of 
them.”* It may, perhaps, be owned, that the obligation of the 
statute of Elizabeth is a “ new burden ” as to property in 
lay hands ; but a little consideration of the history of tithes, 
and of the ancient duty of the clergy to maintain and 
relieve the poor, shows that those who gave tithes to the 
church would not have been likely to increase their donations, 
had they known that an average payment of about Is. 7 d. in 
the 12. yearly would be the whole contribution legally ex- 



* Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Laws relating 
to Parochial Assessments, 1850, p. 277. j answer to Question 2075. 
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pected, in 1852, from the inferior clergy, towards the relief 
of their poor parishioners. 

The title of the clergyman to his rent charge is now 
precisely the same as that of any layman to the same kind of 
property *, or of any landowner to his ordinary rent ; and it 
is to be regretted that a claim to exemption, destitute of all 
legal foundation, should be thus put forward, tending, as it 
does, to obstruct a practicable reform, and to perpetuate in- 
justice, under which the clergy themselves suffer. 

Reference has already been made to the establishment or 
union charges, which, in terms first created by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, have since been largely extended. 
They now include, among other things, the whole expenditure 
in respect of many of the poor, such, for instance, as are irre- 
moveable from any parish by reason of the statute 9 & 10 
Viet. c. 66. f 

Two years ago a proposal was made by Mr. D’Israeli, 
“ that from the 25th March, 1850, the establishment charges 
for the relief of the poor should be defrayed out of the general 
revenue of the State and it was added, “ No one can attempt 
to contend, that the burden of the establishment charges have 
been inherited or acquired with the estates which the owners 
of land now hold. The timo at which those charges were 

• Lay lords appear to have obtained possession of tithes and other ecclesiastical 
property at an early period. Such holdings were very common in the 11th and 
1 2th centuries, and restrictions were placed on the transfer of such property from 
hiymcn to the church. The exchequer of Normandy, in the year 1210, decided, 
that the tithes of a knight’s fee, when so in the hands of a layman, might be given 
in alms, that is, bestowed on the church, (for the terms were in those days syno- 
nymous,) provided they did not exceed the third part of the whole inheritance. 
Brussel ( Usage general da Fiefs, tom. ii. p. 839.), “ Decimte de feedo loricre 
possunt eleemosynari, si non excedant tertiam partem illius hereditaria” Sec also 
Marnier, Etuldissements et Cuutmta, Assists et Arrils de CErhitptier de Normandie 
au ireiiieme siecle, A constitution of Saint Louis (a. d. 1269) gave complete 
authority to the lay holders of tithes to convey them to the church, without any 
consent of the king. (Brussel, L c. p. 841.) 

t Above, p. 278. An obscurely worded clause of the statute 11 & 12 Viet, 
c. 103. a 5. (interpreted by Regina v. Wigton, New Sessions Cases, rol. iv. 
p. 476.), has added the cost of maintenance of a considerable class of lunatic 
paupers to the previous items of establishment charges. 
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created is not so much within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant of this house, as rather of the youngest.”* 

It may properly be observed, that many of the charges al- 
luded to are, in reality, as old as the poor law, and have always 
been a parochial burden. Their name of establishment or 
union charges merely indicates that they are apportioned 
among the different parishes of each union, according to the 
rule prescribed by statute, and already adverted to.f The 
proposer of this scheme stated, in moving its adoption, “ it is 
perfectly well known that these charges are not necessarily 
connected with local administration, and virtually are almost 
entirely independent of it. Such a change would have no 
bearing whatever upon our admirable system of self-govern- 
ment; — that system would remain intact, its machinery un- 
altered, its chain of checks and control as before.”} 

* Mr. D’Israeli, on his motion in tho House of Commons for a Committee to 
take into its consideration such revision of the poor laws as might mitigate the 
distress of the agricultural classes, made on I9th February, 1850. (Hansard, 
Third Series, vol criii. p. 1041.) The honourable member thought fit, on this 
motion, to speak as follows of Lord John Russell and the house of Bedford. 
“ Neither is it true with respect to very considerable portions of the lnnd of 
England (that it was inherited or enjoyed subject to poor-rates). I cannot 
forget," proceeded Mr. D’Israeli, with curious infelicity, “ that I am standing 
opposite the noble Lord, the son of one of our greatest houses, a house which I 
am willing to admit has exercised its vast possessions for the honour and dignity 
of England — which certainly did not inherit or otherwise acquire those vast 
possessions, subject to the provisions of the 43rd of Elizabeth. As a matter of 
fact, therefore, the assertion is not true.” No doubt the house of Bedford i*s- 
sesses extensive domains, which, until the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII., were the property of the Church, but were, on that very account, 
ns has been seen above, especially subjected to the burden of maintaining the 
poor. They were not, it is true, acquired subject to the provisions of tho statute 
of 43rd of Elizabeth ; but it is equally true that the old Church lands are the only 
lands in England, of which it con be said, that they hare always been liable to 
the burden of maintaining the poor, latterly under the statutory provisions which 
the Reformation introduced, formerly under the not less binding obligation 
which the Church acknowledged. But on a serious parliamentaiy <iiscussion, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, as to the desirableness of a change in 
the incidence of poor-rate, it can hardly be worth while to consider the burdens 
of land, in respect of maintaining the poor, prior to the statute of Elizabeth. If 
a usage of 250 years cannot give a title or create an obligation, it would be 
difficult to say what can. 

f 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 76. s. 28., and above, p. 278. 

} Hansard, Third Series, vol. cviii. p. 1040. 
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That these ideas are utterly unfounded, is apparent to every 
one who knows’what is the meaningof the words “establishment 
charges.” One of such charges being the relief bestowed on all 
persons exempt from removal, under the statute 9 & 10 Viet, 
c. 66., it follows that a necessary and immediate consequence of 
throwing the establishment charges on the State would be to 
separate, from the general pauperism of every parish, a class 
of poor to be provided for by the State alone. 

A condition of things would thus be produced unlike any- 
thing known in any other country of Europe, but closely re- 
sembling what has long prevailed in one of the states of the 
North American Union. In Massachusetts, the whole of such 
relief as is given by overseers of parishes to casual and non- 
settled poor, has long been a national burden. 

Destitution, even in a young country, seems to “ grow by 
what it feeds on,” when fed by the State ; and Massachu- 
setts, which has been so unwise as to make this state pro- 
vision for part of its poor, suffers more from pauperism 
than any other state in the Union.* In the year 1820, 
the amount so expended in Massachusetts was five times as 
great as it had been in 1793, only twenty -seven years before. 
Legislation has been had recourse to on various occasions (in 
1798, 1821, 1823, and 1830), to ensure a very strict admi- 
nistration of this relief. Nevertheless, the expense of relieving 
the state poor in Massachusetts attained to nearly an equal 
amount with the whole expense of relieving the settled poor 
of the country ; and at length commissioners were appointed 
to report to the House of Representatives on the pauper 
system of the state. Their Report is printed in the Appen- 

* Foreign Communications, Appendix F. to the Report of the Commissioner* 
for Inquiring into the Poor Laws, 1834 ; Paper No. 6. p. 57. F. By a Report 
of the Secretary of State of New York, Feb. 9. 1824, it appeared that in several 
States of the Union, the number of paupers, in proportion to the population, was 
as follow* : — 
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dix of Foreign Communications, subjoined to the “ Report of 
the Commissioners for Inquiry into the Administration of the 
Poor Laws,” published in 1834. 

The commissioners advert to the proportion which the 
State’s poor had borne to the parish, or town’s poor, as in 
itself “ a fact of startling interest.” A passage in the Report 
of these commissioners shows some of the results of such a 
State provision in Massachusetts. “ It is not to bo doubted 
that a large proportion of this excess of the State’s poor more 
or less assisted during the year, consists of those who are called 
in the statements herewith presented, ‘ wandering or travelling 
poor.’ The single fact of the existence among us of this 
class of fellow-beings, especially considered in connexion with 
the facts that nearly all of them are State's poor, and that, to a 
great extent, they have been made what they are by the Stale's 
provision for them, brings the subject before us in a bearing 
in which we scarcely know whether the call is loudest to the 
pity we should feel for them, or the self-reproach with which 
we should recur to the measures we have sanctioned, and which 
have alike enlarged their numbers and their misery.” 

It may fairly be inferred, that, if the establishment charges 
of unions, as now existing, were transferred to the State, a 
great temptation would bo held out to all local authorities to 
increase those charges : they probably would soon exceed, in 
amount, all other expenditure for relief of the poor : would 
become an intolerable burden to the tax-payer: and, at the 
same time, a source of demoralisation and degradation to the 
whole class of receivers of such relief. 

Descending from plan to plan, for altering the incidence of 
the whole or part of the burden of pauperism, we now come 
to the smallest, and the last, which has been put forward. 

Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, when, in 
his great struggle of 1851, “ magnas inter opes inops,” he had 
to deal with a surplus revenue, which nearly overwhelmed 
him, at first proposed to disturb the local taxation of the coun- 
try, by applying towards the maintenance of lunatic paupers 
the modest sum of 150,000/. raised by the general taxation 

A A 
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of the country.* The project was received with disapproval, 
and even derision, and withdrawn. Anything more illusory, as 
relief to agricultural distress, could not have been imagined ; 
yet, illusory as it was for all practical good, it involved, in 
principle, the whole of that disregard of prescriptive obliga- 
tion, and of local government, which has been discussed and 
denounced in the earlier pages of this chapter. 

The only ground on which it appears to have been sug- 
gested that the State ought to relieve parishes of part of the 
burden of maintaining their insane poor, was that no act of 
the parochial authorities could prevent persons so afflicted 
from becoming chargeable. f The same argument might be 
put forward in favour of the State’s undertaking to pay most 
other heads of parochial outlay. It is not easy to see how the 
prudence of overseers can prevent any of the direct causes of 
pauperism ; and it is impossible to draw any such distinction 
between one sort of disease and another as would justify the 
providing for the one by the State, and leaving the other a 
burden on the parish. } 

The working classes generally are especially liable to 
bodily injuries, and men are frequently disabled from main- 
taining themselves and their families by such causes. Whe- 
ther the disability be produced by accident, by insanity, or 
by any other form of disease, the burden of providing for it 
should manifestly fall on the same shoulders. A difference 
in the nature of disease cannot possibly be a ground for 
difference in the incidence of the burden of providing relief. § 

* Hansard, Th»r«l Series, vol. cxiv. p. 734. 

f Sir Charles Wood, ih. p. 734. “It is a reason for taking some portion of 
this charge, that no foresight, no sacrifice, no care, on the part of the ratepayers, 
can prevent the charge from being thrown on the parish.” 

{ Sir John M*Neill, on 2nd July, 1850, before the Lords’ Committee on 
Parochial Assessments, says (Answer to Questions 2747, 2749.), “ I do not know 
that the disability produced by that form of disease (lunacy) is not as reasonable 
a ground of charge as the disability' produced by any other.” “A person dis- 
abled, by whatever cause, whether by fever, lunacy, accident, age, or infirmity of 
any kind, becomes entitled to relief. I do not know on what ground of justice I 
can exclude a man disabled by lunacy from the right to parochial relief, any 
more than a man disabled from any other cause.” 

§ While predial slavery existed, and while, on many farms, all the labourers 
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The insanity prevalent among the labouring population of 
the agricultural districts, as we have already seen, is one of 
the many remarkable features of our present social condition. 
The land ought surely to maintain, under every form of 
disease and disability to work, the labourer whose industry 
has been devoted to making such land productive. 



were serfB or slaves, the landlords did not repudiate, or seek to place elsewhere 
than on the land, the obligation of providing not only ordinary sustenance, but 
necessary medical care, in cases of sickness and accident, for the labourers whom 
they employed, and who have always constituted, in even' form of agricultural 
industry hitherto prevalent, a necessary and most important part of the farming 
stock, the instruments* fundi M. Vurro {De lie rustic a, i. 17. 1.) states that, 
by some, farming stock was divided into three parts : “Alii in tres partes, instra- 
menti genus vocale, ct semivocale, et mutum. Vocale in quo sunt servi ; semi - 
vocale in quo snut boves : mutum in quo sunt plaustra.*' Columella ( De lie rustied , 
xi. 1. 18.): u Agat cujusquc maximum curam (villicus) : sive quia, quod accidit 
plcrumque, sauciatus in opere noxam cepcrit, adhibcat fomentu : sive uliter lan- 
guidior est, in valitudinorium confcstim dcducat, et convenientem ci cateram 
curat ioncin adhiberi jubeat. Eorum vero, qui recte valebunt, non minor habcuda 
erit ratio, ut cibus ct polio sine frande a ccllariis prabcatur.” 
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CHAP. XIX. 

THE AUTHOR’S PROPOSAL. 

L'bommc propose, et Dieu dispose. 

French Proverb. 

Mr proposal is, that the law of settlement be wholly repealed ; 
that the various provisions for raising and administering relief 
to the poor be consolidated into one statute ; that the yearly 
sum needed for such relief continue to be raised by parochial 
rates on real property ; that two-thirds of this sum be raised 
by a pound-rate, equal throughout the whole country ; and 
the remainder by a further pound-rate, raising in every 
parish a sum equal to one-third of the actual expenditure of 
such parish. 

If the whole net rental of real property in England, when 
correctly estimated, should amount to 120,000,0001. yearly 
(and it certainly does amount to some such sum), it follows 
that a year’s relief of the poor, taken at the extravagantly 
high amount of 6,000,0001., will be raised by a pound-rate of 
Is. on such rental. Of this Is., every parish, by the proposed 
plan, would equally contribute 8 d. in the 11. on its net rental. 
Thus, by an equal charge of a moderate amount, two-thirds 
of the whole sum needed, or 4,000,0001,, would be raised. 
The remaining 2,000,0001. would be contributed by property 
in different parishes, in exact proportion to the pauperism 
found in each parish. 

If further detail of the machinery required to carry out the 
proposal, be needed, I add that the Poor Law Board, on 
or before the 1st March in each year, should define the 
general pound-rate for the ensuing year, commencing on 
26th March ; and the estimate, by each parish, of its own ex- 
penditure during such ensuing year, should be made at 
Easter, by the parishioners in vestry, when nominating 
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their parish officers. The general estimate of the Poor Law 
Board, and the local estimate of each parish, should be em- 
bodied in one rate for the whole year, and such rate should 
be payable by quarterly instalments. A power should be 
reserved to the inhabitants to meet in vestry, and lay a 
supplemental rate, if the local estimate should be exceeded, 
and further parochial funds required. 

The parishes of every union might pay to the union 
treasurer, or receive from him, the excess or deficiency of 
the sum thus raised, in each parish, above or below its own 
actual expenditure ; and the balance, due to or from each 
union treasurer, might be paid through the medium of a 
clearing house, for the adjustment of accounts between 
different unions.* 

It will be convenient to point out a few instances of the 
practical working of the proposed plan, and of the effect 
likely to be produced, by its adoption, on the amount and 
distribution of parochial burdens. 

Kensington now raises, for relief of the poor, a rate of 8£<f. 
in the pound on the parish rental.f Under the suggested 
change, it would have to raise, first, the amount of general 
rate, say 8 d., and next, the third of its own disbursement, or 
2£ d., making a total of 10f<t in the pound on its rental. The 
adjoining parish of Chelsea now raises 2*. 7rf. in the pound 
on its rental it would have to raise its average proportion of 
8 d., and th^ third of its own actual expenditure, or lO^c?., 
making a total of 1*. 6Jd. St. Christopher le Stock now 
pays nothing § ; it would have to pay 8 d. St. Mildred, 
Bread Street, now pays 8s. || ; it would have to pay 
8 d. + 2s. 8d. — 3s. 4 d. 

Every parish which now pays above the average of all 
England, must still pay more than that average, although its 
burden would be lightened ; and every parish which now 

* Such clearing house might well be established in the office of the Poor Law 
Board, and probably this might be done without making any addition to the 
staff of secretaries and clerks now employed. 

t Above, p. 39. 1 Above, p. 39. 

§ Above, p. 40. 8 Above, p. 40 
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pays less than the average of what is paid throughout the 
country, must continue to pay less than such average, although 
a small new burden would be laid on broad and powerful 
shoulders, well able to bear it. 

By the proposed plan, we should recur to, and carry out, 
the very principle which was sanctioned at the time of the 
Reformation. According to one of the earliest statutes then 
passed, any surplus funds, in rich parishes, were to be dis- 
tributed in relieving poor parishes of their burden*; and 
under the statute of Elizabeth, the provision for laying a 
rate in aid, little as that provision has been practically used, 
shows strongly, that although it was intended to ensure the 
strictly parochial administration of relief to the poor, it 
was not intended equally to limit the mode of raising the 
funds to be distributed in such rclief.f 

The precedent afforded by the legislation of 1846, and by 
a resolution of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
appointed, in 1850, to consider the laws relating to parochial 
assessments, appears to go much further than is required to 
sanction all that I propose. The principle of the statute 
referred to, has already been pointed out and the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords resolved, wisely and justly, 
as it seems to me, that places which have heretofore enjoyed 
absolute immunity from relieving indigence, ought to be sud- 
denly subjected to the full weight of that local burden. § 

• Above, p. 204. 

f 43 Kliz. c. 2. s. 3. enacted, 44 That if the said justices of peace do perceive 
that the inhabitants of any parish arc not Able to levy among themselves suffi- 
cient sums of money for the purposes aforesaid, that then the said two justice* 
shall and may tax, rate, and assess as aforesaid, any other of other parishes, or 
out of any parish within the hundred where the said parish is, to pay such sum 
and sums of money to the churchwardens and overseers of the said poor parish, 
for the said purposes as the said justices shall think fit ; '* and in case of inability 
of the hundred, the justices 44 shall rate and assess as aforesaid any other of other 
parishes, or out of any parish within the said county for the purposes aforesaid, 
as in their discretion shall seem fit,” 

$ Above, p. 277. 

§ The Committee agreed to the resolution, 44 That it is expedient in every 
extra-parochial place, to require the appointment of an overseer of the poor, and 
to facilitate the annexation of such places to an adjoining parish, by the Poor 
I#ftw Commissioners, on petition of the owners of property of three-fonrths in 
value in each parish.” 
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They resolved, further, with like wisdom and justice, that 
whole masses of real estate, not included in the statute of 
Elizabeth, and enjoying till now absolute exemption from 
liability to be rated, ought to contribute towards the relief 
of the poor. * They propose to rate all mines below the 
surface of the earth ; they no longer exempt from a common 
burden, any sacred Precinct, or College, or Temple, in which, 
till now, overseers and poor-rates have been equally unknown; 
and thus, in effect, a Committee of Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, solemnly resolve that it is necessary now to correct, by 
legislation, the inequalities and injustice which omission of 
the legislature, two hundred and fifty years ago, whether 
accidental or wilful, has produced, and which has received 
the confirmation of a uniform observance during the whole of 
that period. 

The proposal which I have ventured to put forward, will 
involve a smaller disturbance of existing rights than these, 
resolutions of the Lords’ Committee would alone, in many 
cases, produce, and infinitely less than has been produced in 
numberless instances by the statute of 1846. 

A little consideration of the existing distribution of the 
burden of poor rate, will show that no great or oppressive 
change in its incidence would accompany or follow the adop- 
tion of the plan proposed. 

It is now found that there are, on the one hand, 1650 

• The Committee agreed to the resolution, “That it is expedient that all 
mines should be assessed as coal mines are now assessed, inasmuch as the ex- 
emption from rates of mineral mines is founded on no sound principle, and 
depends on the form of agreement made between landlord and tenant.” The 
Court of Exchequer Chamber had held, in the case of Crease v. Sawle ( Queen's 
Bench Reports , vol. ii. pp. 862. 886.), that as, according to previous decisions, the 
occupier of every mine, except coal mines, is exempt from poor-rate under the 
statute 43 Eliz. c. 2., so “ he who receives a portion of the ore, in an unmanu- 
factured state, is liable to be rated.” The Court, resting their judgment entirely on 
the previous decisions, intimate that the statute of Elizabeth was in truth framed 
“ with a view to render rateable all occupiers of every description of real estate ; 
and it might be very questionable whether occupiers of mines of any description 
were exempt.” They, however, “abstain from the discussion of such questions, 
and abide by the construction which numerous decisions have given to the words 
of the statute, and which has been for a long time acted on.” 
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parishes which pay less than sixpence in the pound for relief 
of the poor, and 440 which pay more than four shillings.* 

As a specimen of existing anomalies, which my proposal 
would satisfactorily remove, I subjoin a table containing forty 
parishes, in rural districts of Dorset, Norfolk, Sussex, and 
Wilts, twenty of which parishes expend yearly in relieving 
their poor, the sum of 79/. only, or l^d. in the pound on 
their rental ; and the other twenty expend yearly, for the 
like purpose, 12,408/., or 6«. ‘2\d, in the pound on their 
rental. The burden of pauperism, in the latter parishes, is, 
therefore, about sixty times as heavy as in the former ! 

It is to be noticed, that parishes in which poor-rates are 
either extremely high, or extremely low, are, for the most 
part, small parishes. Those in which the rate is less than 
6 d. in the pound, w'ill probably not average 1500/. rental, in 
each parish throughout all England.! It follows, therefore, 
that the great relief w T hich my proposal will give to the most 
heavily burdened parishes, will scarcely be appreciable as an 
increase of the general burden of poor-rate throughout the 
country. Looking at the whole number of parishes in 
England and Wales, the substance of the burden to be 
re-distributed, will be found in parishes now assessed at from 
6 d. to 2s. 6 (/. in the pound. Upwards of 3000 such parishes, 
now assessed at less than Is. in the pound, would have to 
bear a small increase of burden ; and upwards of 3000 now 
assessed at more than Is. 6 d, in the pound, would experience 
a corresponding alleviation. 

Such is the outline of the principal change in the distribu- 
tion of burden among ratepayers. 

That the simple repeal of the law of settlement would 
ensure a large and [>ernianent benefit to the agricultural 
interest, is unquestionable. This interest would probably* 



• Parliamentary Paper, No. 735, Commons, Session of 1848, and Mr. Hut- 
chinson's Table, Minutes of Evidence before the Lords* Committee on Paro- 
chial Assessments, 1850, pp. 168, 169. 

f This will appear by a tabic in the Appendix, p. 401., of all the parishes in 
one county, Wilts, in each of which the year’s expenditure for relief of the poor 
in 1847, was less lluui 6 d. iu the pound on the rental. 
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acquiesce in such repeal unaccompanied by any provision for 
re-distributing the burden of relief, and would be willing to 
leave that burden solely on the parish, where the necessity 
of giving relief might arise. 

But, if the law of settlement should be wholly repealed, 
without any modification being introduced into the mode of 
raising funds for the relief of destitution, it can hardly be 
doubted that the labouring population would be exposed, 
especially in and near all close parishes, to hardships and op- 
pression, exceeding even what they have already experienced ; 
and would be driven, still more than they have already been, 
to reside out of the parishes in which their labour is required. 
A higher premium than ever would be given to indiscrimi- 
nate and remorseless clearances ; and we should have the pain 
of witnessing, in England, scenes of misery and suffering 
similar to those which have disgraced the modern history of 
other parts of the empire. * 

It seems, moreover, to be almost universally admitted, both 
in agricultural districts and elsewhere, that if the law of 
settlement itself be repealed, the incidence of the burden of 



• Dr. Sutherland, at p. 74. of his Report on Cholera in Glasgow (Appendix 
A. to the Report to the General Board of Health on the Epidemic Cholera of 
1848 and 1849), describes the effects on our town population of such clearances: 
w Every cabin that is razed to the ground sends one or more families to find 
house room in the cities of Eugland and Scotland, and of this element of disease 
Glasgow obtains its full share. A great proportion of these poor people arc 
young men and women in the prime of life. They come from the fresh country 
air, and a diet just sufficient to support health in it, to inhabit for a time those 
wretched dens of misery, disease, and death, the low lodging-houses. It is only, 
however, for a time ; for a diet still further reduced, and a pestilential atmo- 
sphere do the rest. The young and healthy soon become the prey of epidemic 
disease, and their deaths go to swell the catalogue of those who have been pre- 
maturely cut off by typhus. Others again, driven by sheer necessity and the 
vile examples they meet with, find their way to the prison and the convict ship ; 
and not a few young women, virtuously brought up in their native parishes in 
the Highlands, or in Ireland, are seduced, ruined, abandoned to prostitution 
and an early grave. Such arc the notorious results of the social system at present 
in operation in Glasgow and other large cities. The overcrowding and wretch- 
edness of late years has brought typhus with it, a disease that not long ago was 
os rare in the large cities of Scotland as the ague is now ; and wherever typhus 
has prevailed, there cholera now prevails, or has done so recently. 0 
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poor-rate must be altered. Resolutions of Boards of Guar- 
dians, unanimously entered into in favour of that repeal, have 
usually been accompanied by suggestions as to the future 
mode of raising the funds needed for the relief of the poor.* 
The different boards all agree as to the necessity of repealing 
the existing law, but differ widely as to what system should 
be adopted in its stead. Everybody, desirous to escape from 
a present incubus, exclaims, like Macbeth, — 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble 1 

The proposed plan, it is submitted, will sufficiently remove 
the great inequality in the parochial burden of pauperism 
which now exists, and will effectuate as close an approach 
towards an equal repartition of the whole of that burden, as 
can with justice and safety be sanctioned. 

It will be seen by every one, that the adoption of this plan 
will leave unimpaired the existing duties and offices of all local 
functionaries, such as guardians, overseers, assistant overseers, 
and relieving officers. The duties of assistant overseer, in 
hunting out evidence for obtaining orders of removal, or for 
supporting them when appealed against, and in removing 
paupers under such orders, are the only duties of parish 
officers which it is proposed to abrogate. 

Some persons, and especially inhabitants of great cities, 
suppose that on the repeal of the law of settlement, a vast 
number of poor will commence a course of peregrination up 
and down the country, lodging at the public expense in union 
poor-houses, and staying a longer or shorter time in any such 
house, according as they like their quarters. Doubtless when 
the barriers of parochial settlement are once removed, the free 
circulation of labour throughout the country will be greatly 
increased ; and some addition may possibly be made to the 
number of persons entitled to relief as “ casual poor,” who 
will be strangers in the places where they apply to the reliev- 
ing officers : but there is no rational ground for supposing 
that mere vagrancy will be increased by such a change 
in the law. 

* Above, pp. 313, 314. 
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Of the whole number of honest wayfarers who would be 
called into existence by the repeal of the law of settlement, 
the great majority would be chargeable to the parish of their 
fixed residence, if they remained at home. If, at the very 
time when, in endeavouring to better their condition by 
seeking for work elsewhere than in the place of their 
proper domicile, they should occasionally, when on their 
journey, have to ask for shelter in a union house, it is 
not easy to see any great harm in their doing so. Such 
freedom as a repeal of the law of settlement will confer, is 
eminently desirable for the interests of the labouring popula- 
tion, and of the whole community. The accidental necessities 
by which the exercise of this new freedom may now and then 
be attended, are only an instance of what we see every day, 
that few, if any, of the arrangements of society are quite 
perfect; and the probability that such necessities will occur, 
does not form a rational objection to the proposed change. 
Even if a great increase of real vagrancy should be the im- 
mediate result of such change, the experience of 1848, already 
adverted to, shows that the present vagrant law is sufficiently 
stringent to protect society from any such evils. Each union 
workhouse has only to establish a “ vagrant ward,” with an 
appropriate dietary, and to administer a bath to each suspected 
vagrant, enforcing at the same time a complete change of 
clothing on the part of their guest, and in other respects 
following the directions of Mr. Buller’s minute of 4th August, 
1848*, and there will be no fear of vagrancy overwhelming 
or injuring them. In 1848, a large proportion of the vagrants 
who infested England, were natives of Ireland.! The power 
of removing Scotch and Irish paupers, is felt to be of con- 
siderable importance to the interests of English parishes ; and 
such a power might properly be retained after the abolition of 
removals from one English parish to another.! 

* Above, p. 227. 

f The “ Irish vagrancy ” of 1848, in England, is particularly dwelt on by 
Captain Robinson, Reports to the Poor Law Roard, 1850, p. 86. 

t Although, in these days, no English parishes will ask for such protection 
against the ravages of Irish pauperism as was afforded in the year 1572, by the 
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Union workhouses would, therefore, need no enlargement in 
their vagrant wards, in consequence of the proposed change. 
At the same time great alteration is called for in the adminis- 
tration of workhouses ; and the moment of so great a change 
in the law would be most convenient for improving their 
existing organisation. A moment’s consideration of a subject 
so important to the welfare of a large class of the most helpless 
members of our community, will not be out of place in this 
concluding chapter. 

During tho last ten years, I have visited many prisons and 
lunatic asylums, not only in England, but in France and 
Germany. A single English workhouse contains more that 
justly calls for condemnation in the principle on which it is 
established, than is found in the very worst prisons or public 
lunatic asylums that I have seen. The workhouse as now 
organized, is a reproach and disgrace peculiar to England : 
nothing corresponding to it is found throughout the whole 
continent of Europe. In France, the medical patients of our 
workhouses would be found in “hopitaux;” the infirm 
aged poor would be in “ hospices ; ” and the blind, the idiot, the 
lunatic, the bastard child, and the vagrant, would similarly be 
placed, each in an appropriate, but separate establishment. 
With us a common malebokje is provided for them all ; and, 
in some parts of the country, the confusion is worse con- 
founded, by the effect of prohibitory orders, which, enforcing 
the application of the notable workhouse-test, drive into the 
same common sink of so many kinds of vice and misfortune, 
the poor man whose only crime is his poverty, and whose want 
of work alone makes him chargeable. 

Each of the buildings which we so absurdly call a work- 
house, is, in truth, 1. A general hospital ; 2. An almshouse ; 
3. A foundling house ; 4. A lying-in hospital ; 5. A school 
house ; 6. A lunatic asylum ; 7. An idiot house ; 8. A blind 



statute of 14 Eliz. c. 5„ already referred to, imposing a penalty on tho bringing 
into England of any such “ as shall be likely to live by begging, being born in 
Ireland or the Isle of Man” (above, p. 197.), yet, probably, neither Lancashire 
nor London would feel themselves safe in giving up the power of removing 
non-scttlcd Irish poor to their native land. 
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asylum; 9. A deaf and dumb asylum; 10. A workhouse: 
but this part of the establishment is generally a lucua a non 
lucendo, omitting to find work, even for able-bodied paupers. 
Such and so various are the destinations of these common re- 
ceptacles of sin and misfortune, of sorrow and suffering of 
the most different kinds, each tending to aggravate the others 
with which it is unnecessarily and injuriously brought into 
close contact 

It is at once equally shocking to every principle of reason, 
and every feeling of humanity, that all these varied forms of 
wretchedness should be thus crowded together into one 
common abode : that no attempt should be made by law to 
classify them, and to provide appropriate places for the relief 
of each. The attempt at classification, in the existing work- 
houses, can easily be made on parchment or paper, in the 
form of orders from a Central Board ; but practical and 
efficient classification, can only be effected by the complete 
separation of the buildings in which relief is to be bestowed 
on each different class of paupers. 

It would be out of place here to describe the abominations 
which result from the present organisation of our workhouses. 
They mainly arise from this want of classification. In every 
union workhouse may be seen great numbers of those, 
whose age and infirmities render such a house their necessary 
place of residence till death. Hard by this class of inmates, 
are lodged pregnant and recently delivered women, in the 
“ lying-in ward,” or “ lying-in hospital.” Another room, 
“ the nursery,” contains infants and little children, some of 
them foundlings, and most of them bom in the workhouse. 
Children under sixteen form another numerous class in the 
establishment.* A step or two from the lying-in hospital, 

* Any one who doubts or is ignorant of the paramount necessity of establishing 
district schools, already pointed out (above, pp. 22-31.), should make himself 
personally acquainted with the condition of the existing schools in some large 
workhouses ; where he will find, under one schoolmaster or schoolmistress, from 
100 to 200 children, of all ages, from 2 to 16. These children are inmates o 
the ** house ” for long and short terms, some staying for years, and others only 
for a few days, and they arc mixed together, without possible classification, in 
a way highly injurious to the morals and progress of those who remain long in 
the school. 
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will bring us to the “ fever ward,” and a little further on is 
found the quarter of idiots and lunatics.* But why say 
more than that the plain and true description by Crabbe, of 
these “ regions of sorrow,” is as appropriate in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, as it was towards the end of the 
eighteenth ? 

There children dwell who know no parents* care ; 

Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there ! 

Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 

13ejcctcd widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 

The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grievc.f 

As to lunatics, nothing can be more objectionable than what 
I have myself witnessed, in cases of their detention in work- 
houses ; and the present Rystem is as injurious to the interest 
of the ratepayer, as it is to the welfare of the poor lunatic. 
The timely application of proper treatment would frequently 
restore the lunatic to society, and prevent a permanent charge 
on the poor-rate.} 

* The “ lunatic, insane person, or idiot,” is not, if “ dangerous,” to be detained 
in any workhouse ”for any longer period than fourteen days (4 & 5 Will. I\ . 
c. 76. b. 45.) j but if not dangerous, may be detained in a workhouse till 
released from it by death. Tho lunatic or idiot is also liable to removal to the 
place of his settlement, and is sometimes so removed by parish officers, instead of 
being sent to an asylum : Regina v. Barnsley (Queen’s Bench Reports, vol. xii. 
p. 193.). 

f Crabbe, The Village , book i. 

j In a Report of the present Commissioners in Lunacy, made in 1847, after 
expressing a conviction, in which every one, except the keepers of private 
asylums, will agree, “ that the lunatic poor of England will never be altogether 
properly provided for, until public asylums for the benefit of every county shall 
have been erected:" (Further Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the 
Lord Chancellor, 1847, p. 63.) they mention numerous instances of the im- 
proper detention in workhouses of persons of unsound mind, ” whose case is of 
recent origin, or otherwise presents hope of cure through the timely application 
of judicious treatment, or who is noisy, violent, and unmanageable, or filthy and 
disgusting in his habits, and must, therefore, be a nuisance to other inmates.” 
Ib Appendix A. p. 269. The Commissioners state, that in upwards of a 
hundred instances they procured the removal of 6uch persons to lunatic asylums : 
and that if they had been able to interfere in all such cases, the instances would 
have been greatly more numerous. Ib. p. 270. 
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The great importance of improving our incoherent, ill- 
digested, and obscure law respecting lunatics, and especially 
of making such provision as shall prevent the detention of 
any lunatic in either a prison or workhouse, is unquestion- 
able.* 

As an example of one of the obvious reforms of the poor law 
which may advantageously be effected, I will point out what 
I think should be done respecting idiots. Their number now 
confined in lunatic asylums and workhouses, may be taken at 
not less than 2500. f They should be removed from their 
present abodes, and lodged in public idiot asylums, four of 
which would probably be sufficient for the requirements of the 
whole country. The expense of maintaining each idiot in such 
establishments need not be more than from 3s. 3 d. to 3«. 9 d. per 
week ; less than half of what, on the average, idiots now 
cost their parishes, when maintained in county asylums, and 
scarcely exceeding one-tliird of the present charge made to 
parishes by keepers of private licensed houses. A subjoined 
table shows that a single metropolitan union now maintains, 
in lunatic asylums, more than one-third of all its idiot pau- 
pers ; and that the average cost of their maintenance in such 
asylums, is 9s. 3\d. per head, per week. $ 

* At least one public asylum ought to be provided for all criminal lunatics, 
many of whom are highly dangerous, and some of whom arc now lodged in 
county asylums, to the great inconvenience and discomfort of those establish- 
ments ; while others, “according to the form of the statute, in such case made 
and provided,” are severally detained, “during Her Majesty’s pleasure,” in 
common gaols. 

f Further Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor, 1847, 
Summary at pp. 384, 385. The Reports of the Poor Law Board give only the 
total of chargeable “ lunatics, insane persons, and idiots,” distinguishing the 
males, females, and children, under sixteen ; and do not give the number of idiots 
separately. The Returns of the Poor Law Board on this, as on other beads, 
are limited to parishes in union in England and Wales ; hence a difference in 
the numbers of the limited returns published by the Poor Law Board, and of 
the more complete returns of the Commissioners in Lunacy, which difference 
6eems recently to have puzzled the learned writer of a paper on the Vital 
Statistics of Scotland, Dr. Stark : Journal of the Statistical Society of London , 
yoL xiv. pp. 48. 53. 

X See Appendix, p.402. 
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In each of such large establishments for idiots, there must 
be a great majority of inmates whose health and comfort 
would be promoted by constant employment, and whose use- 
ful labour would make nearly all their own shoes and clothes, 
and would cultivate, by spade husbandry, extensive grounds, 
so as to produce a supply of fruit and vegetables abundantly 
sufficient for the use of the whole establishment. Such an 
employment, even of lunatics, is now largely effected in the 
asylum for the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, at 
Clifton near York. Productive labour is there found to bo 
equally advantageous in the medical and the pecuniary point 
of view ; and certainly the results obtained, redound greatly 
to the credit of the medical superintendent, Dr. Hill, under 
whose vigilant and able care, this most unobjectionable “ or- 
ganisation of labour” is carried out.* In this asylum, the 
average weekly cost per inmate was reduced, in 1849, to 
Is. ljtf., on an average number of only 157 inmates. 

The establishment of such idiot asylums as I propose, would 
immediately produce immense relief to workhouses and lunatic 
asylums, by the removal of all idiots from them ; the idiots 
removed from workhouses would be greatly benefited by the 
change ; and the daily comfort of all other classes of the poor 
inmates of workhouses would be much increased by the re- 
moval of the idiots, f 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the probable 
general effect which my proposal for a repeal of the law of 

• Report of the Committee of Visitors of the Lunatic Asylum for the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire, presented at the Epiphany Quarter Sessions for 
the respective Ridings, 1850, p. 11. This asylum is one of the best conducted 
public establishments that I have ever visited in any country. 

| Since the whole of this chapter was written, and while the present sheet is 
passing through the press, I have had an opportunity of visiting the branch 
establishment at Mighgatc, belonging to that excellent institution the Asylum 
for Idiots, which has houses at Highgatc and Colchester, and of seeing I)r. 
Maxwell, the resident physician at such establishment. It is highly satisfactory 
to me to find that his special experience and mature judgment entirely confirm 
the soundness of the views which I had formed on this subject. He is strongly 
of opinion, that tho probable expense per patient, in each of such large public 
establishments as arc suggested, confined to the reception and care of idiots, 
would be even less than the sum which I have mentioned. 
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settlement, and a new distribution of the burden of pauperism 
if adopted, will produce in the metropolitan, the agricultural, 
and the manufacturing districts respectively. As to the 
metropolis, it has been seen that the principal poor law 
grievance there complained of, is the unequal distribution of 
the burden of ratepayers in different parishes and districts.* 
For this grievance, the proposal made, although it accepts 
traditions of the past, and realities of the present, as the basis 
of the future, must be allowed to be an effectual remedy. 

Throughout agricultural districts the effect of the change 
would, in the first instance, be chiefly felt in the great and 
general diminution of the burden on ratepayers ; but must 
also be experienced by farmers t in the improved cottage ac- 
commodation of the agricultural labourer, who would very 
soon and generally be enabled to reside near his work.} 

But by far the most important of all the results of the 
change would be found in the immense improvement which 
may confidently be anticipated in the condition, physical and 
moral, of the agricultural labourer. Skill and character 
would become of value to him, which now they are not.§ 
Early education and training, to which an unjust and debasing 
law has rendered the whole labouring population utterly in- 
different, would be eagerly sought after. Under the cir- 
cumstances of a greatly improved physical condition, moral, 
intellectual, and religious advancement would be rendered 
possible, and even easy, to the peasantry of England ; and 
they would cease to be the shame and reproach of their 
country. Lastly, the landowner, who would at least share 
with the farmer the benefit of a great reduction in the direct 
money cost of pauperism, would find no slight addition to the 
pleasures of a country life in this inevitable improvement in 
the character of the whole labouring population. 

In manufacturing districts, the great and permanent, 
though less immediate benefit of the proposal, would be most 
strikingly exemplified during moments of great temporary 
stagnation of trade, and consequent suffering among -all the in- 

* Above, pp. 40, 41. f Above, pp 298, 299. 

f Above, p. 289. § Above, p. 96., and p. 30C. 
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habitants of such districts. It must be owned, looking at the 
immense accumulation of a population living mainly from 
hand to mouth in our great towns, that, on occasions of sud- 
den depression, succeeding a long period of commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity, the ratepayers are now subjected 
to the pressure of a great and injurious local burden. By the 
adoption of the proposed plan, direct alleviation of all such 
pressure, whenever it may occur, will be amply secured. A 
crisis of greater suffering than was experienced in 1842, can 
hardly be anticipated. In Stockport, the average weekly 
income of 15,823 persons, was Is. 4f <L each ; in Manchester 
there were said to be 9000 families, earning on an average 
only 1*. a week ; and in Leeds, 4025 families, one-fifth of the 
whole population, were dependent on the poor-rate.* Dis- 
turbance of the public peace, accompanied or followed this 
distress, as it accompanied the sufferings of the agricultural 
labourers in 1830. “ No one can have forgotten the formid- 

able riots that took place in the midland counties in the 
summer of 1842, and which sufficiently attested the desperate 
condition to which the operatives were reduced. Almost 
everywhere, and in every manufacture, the complaint of the 
workman was the same, of the difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment, and the utter impossibility of earning a competent 
livelihood.” f 

It seems to me to be no slight advantage, both economical 
and political, of the plan proposed, that it would provide so 
great an alleviation for distress of this kind. The grievous 
injury which such a crisis, and poor-rates suddenly raised to 
twice or thrice their ordinary amount, inflict on owners of pro- 
perty, is, in some cases, only less than is endured by the poor 
themselves.^ Commercial and manufacturing towns would, 
therefore, by the adoption of the proposed plan, he protected 
against any such severe temporary pressure of the burden of 

* Thornton, Oi'er-Population , vol. i. pp. 37, 38. f Ibid. 

X The effect on owners of property, produced by the increase of chargeable 
poor suddenly thrown on places in the Radford Union, near Nottingham, by 
the mere passing of the statute 9 & 10 Viet c. 66., has been mentioned above, 
p. 279. 
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pauperism, as took place at Stockport and Nottingham, at Leeds 
and Manchester, in 1841 and 1842, at Sheffield and Birming- 
ham in 1848, and at Liverpool during the recent famine in 
Ireland. Two-thirds of the whole charge of such sudden and 
violent aggravations of that burden would always be substan- 
tially removed, by being shared by the country at large, with 
the place in which they occur. At the same time, the con- 
tribution, by the parish in which such pauperism receives its 
relief, of one-third of the actual outlay, will preserve a suffi- 
cient local interest in the due administration of the relief 
fund, to secure to the country the indispensable services of 
the ratepayers themselves, in attending, by their own locally 
elected officers and guardians, to the administration of their 
own affairs. 

Much inquiry and consideration induce me to think, that a 
less interest than the payment, by each parish, of one-third of 
its own actual expenditure, would be insufficient to keep up, 
in proper activity, the attention of parish guardians at union 
boards, and of other parish officers and ratepayers, to the ad- 
ministration of the poor-law. And it is a matter, not only of 
economical, but political importance, in no respect to impair 
that great principle of local government, which serves to dis- 
tinguish England from some countries of the European conti- 
nent, heretofore possessing a share of freedom, but in which 
the smallest matters of local interest are now subjected to the 
direct control of a central absolutism. 

The proposals which I have made are consistent with the 
truest principles of English constitutional freedom, and, by 
their adoption, the personal liberty of the body of the people 
would receive a larger extension than has been secured by 
any legislative measure passed since the Revolution of 1688. 
With the more general diffusion of the means of education 
the labourer would find opportunity and motive for intellec- 
tual and moral advancement ; and it may reasonably be hoped 
that he would soon be raised from his present miserable and 
debased condition. The small, but powerful, section of the 
community, who alone have suffered by the repeal of the 
Coni Laws, would be justly relieved from a disproportionate 

B B 2 
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burden of local taxation. The centres of commercial and 
manufacturing industry, by the distribution of the poor-rate 
over so much wider and less variable a basis, would receive a 
benefit, not so immediate or manifest, but still of a large and 
permanent character. And the ratepayers of England would 
all contribute, in more just proportions, towards the mainte- 
nance of the poor. 

These benefits would be secured even if the present amount 
of pauperism were not diminished. But a greater benefit than 
all these would be found in the diminution of pauperism, ob- 
tained by removing the restrictions to which the circulation 
of labour is subjected by the law of settlement, and in the ad- 
vantages which would result, to all classes of the community, 
from the accompanying improvement in the physical and 
moral condition of the labouring population. 
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Table showing the Population, according to the Ccnan* of 1851, the Average 
Number of Out-door Paupers receiving Belief, on each Day of the Year 
ended 25th March, 1851, and the Number of Out-door Paupers relieved 
during the whole or any part of the Half-year ended 25th September, 1850. 
— ( Referred to at page 11.) 



Name of Union, Pari»h, or 
Towmhip. 


Population ( Ceniu* 
of 1851). 


Average Number of 
Outdoor Pauper* 
receiving Relief 
on each Day of 
the Year ended 
25th Match, 1851. 


Number of Ou*. 
door Pauper* re- 
lieved during tb • 
whole or any part 
of the Half-Year 
ended 25th Sep- 
tember, 1850. 


Birmingham 


m 


173,878 


4,349 


9,206 


Bradford (Wilts) - 


- 


11,604 


850 


1,400 


Bradford and 




181,977 


f 2,149 


4,418 


North Bierley (York) 


f 


X 1,940 


2,726 


Chelsea, St. Luke - 




56,543 


1,809 


3,796 


Doncaster - • 




34,669 


1,106 


1,910 


Halifax 




120,943 


4,044 


5,806 


Holbeach - 




19,151 


736 


1,328 


Hol bom 




46,571 


1,574 


5,126 


Leeds (township) 




101,331 


4,088 


6,644 


London, East 




44,407 


2,771 


6,956 


London, West 




28,829 


1,406 


3,715 


Manchester - 




228,437 


8,939 


17,724 


St, George in the East 




47,362 


1,480 


3,130 


St. Martin in the Fields 


24,557 


581 


990 


St. Olave, Southwark 




19,367 


673 


1,931 


Scarborough 




24,611 


853 


1,212 


Sheffield 




103,602 


3,330 


6,258 


Skipton 




28,764 


1,981 


2,593 


South Stoncham - 




16,002 


556 


1,214 


Stepney 




110,669 


3,937 


9,937 


Stockbridge - 


- 


7,479 


501 


1,174 


Stockport - 




90,205 


1,412 


2,685 


Stokc-upon-Trent 


- 


57,946 


1,296 


2,808 


Strand 


- 


44,446 


1,442 


3,293 


Think 


- 


12,760 


439 


645 


Uxbridge - 


- 


19,500 


774 


1,799 


Watford - 


• 


18,800 


941 


1,748 


Whitechapel 


- 


79,756 


2,109 


8,033 


Worksop 


- 


19,210 


665 


1,357 


Totals - 


- 


1,773,376 


58,731 


121,562 



The following arc two specimens of the thirty returns on which the above table 
is founded. After repeatedly failing to obtain, from clerks of guardians, the 
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information which my questions, addressed to them, were intended to elicit, I 
spent some hours in an examination of the accounts of a union ; aud so learned 
how to draw out, in blank, in a form which it should be almost impossible to 
misunderstand, the returns which I wanted. For the following tables I am in- 
debted to the care and attention of Mr. Rider, of Thirsk, and Mr. Smith, of Leman 
Street, the respective clerks of the unions named. Such figures as arc here printed 
in broader type, fill up the only blanks left by me in the forms sent to the several 
clerks to whom I applied. 



Thirsk Union. Population (1851) 12,760. 



In-door Relief (Vagrants excluded) for the Four Quarters of the Year ending 
at Lady-Day, 1851. 



Half-year. 


Quarter. 


No. of j 

In-door VT , 
Paupers £°-? f 
at the Birth. 
Com- Mn* h « 
mcnee- Quar- 
ment of j * or * 
the 

Quarter. 1 


No. .11.- 
P'L'fj '.chirped 

*'■" 1 the** 
Q l “J r_ Quarter. 


No. of 
l)vath> 
during 
the 

Quar-* 

ter. 


No. of 
In-door 
Pauper* 
at the 
End of 
the 

Quarter. 


No. of In-door 
Pauper* on 


July 1. 
I860. 


Jan. 1. 
1851. 


Half-year from "| 


r 














Lady-day to | 


J 1st Quarter 


103 5 


74 119 


7 


56 






Micholemas, [ 


2nd Quarter 


56 2 


42 49 


O 


51 


54 




1850 


l 














Half-year from') 
















Michaelmas, | 


) 1st Quarter 


51 O 


58 47 


2 


60 




60 


1850, to La- | 


1 2nd Quarter 


60 4 


24 34 


3 


51 






dy-day, 1851 1 


1 















The number of those included as “ admitted," who had been previously “ dis- 
charged," and were re-admitted during the year, and are thus numbered twice 
in the Table, is abont 20 . 

[N.B. The Workhouse Master is likeliest to judge correctly of this number.] 

Out-door Relief (including Lunatics aud Non-settled Poor, and excluding 
Vagrants) for the Year ending at Lady-day, 1851. 



Total Number relieved 



On 

March 25. 
1850. 


From 
Lsdy-dav 
to Michael- 
mas. 1850. 


On 

Sept. 25. 
1850. 


From 
Michael- 
mas, 1850, 
to Lady- 
day, 1861. 


In the Second Half-year 
who had been on the 
Relief List of the pre- 
vious Half-year, and 
had ceased to be 
chargeable before 25th 
Sept., and so are en- 
tered twice. 


On 

March 25 
1851. 


On 

July 1. 
1850. 


On 

Jan. 1. 
1851. 


491 


645 | 428 | 573 


20 


470 


436 




Able-bodied Adults, Male (M.) Female (F.), Included In the above Totals. 


M. F. | M. | F. | M. | F. 
„ „ ! 36 68 | „ | „ 


M | F. 

25 | 57 


M. 1 F. 

»* 1 *» 


HH 





To “ deduct,” as iku-soiis relieved both in-door and out-door, and included twica 
in the official “Statistical Statement:” 

First half-year, 11 : Second half-year, 12 ; Tout), 23. 
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Whitechapel Uxios. Population (1851) 77,654. 



Indoor Relief (Vagrants excluded) for the Four Quarters of the Year ending 
at Lady-day, 1851. 



Half-year. ! 


Quarter. 


No. of 
ln-<jm>r 
Pauper* 
It ihe 


No. of 
Birth* 
in the 




So. of In-door 
Pauper* on 


! 




rarno’- 
nient of 
the 

Quarter. 


Quar- 

ter. 




July 1 . 
1850. 


Jan. 1 . 
1851, 


Half-year from! 














Lady-day to | ■* 


1st Quarter 


976 


25 


529 , 654 52 824 






Michaelmas, f i 1 


2nd Quarter 


82 « 


23 


620 566 54 ©47 


833 




1S50 J 














Half-year from'] 








1 f 1 






Mkhaelmao, 1 


1st Quarter 


817 


36 


316 625 83 991 






1850. -to Ln- [ 


2ml Quarter 


991 


33 


929 829 127 | 997 




1013 


dy-day, 1851 J | 


l 













The number of those included as “admitted,” who had been previously “dis- 
charged," and were re-admitted during the year, and are thus numbered twice 
in the Table, is about 915 . 

[N.B. The Workhouse Master is likeliest to judge correetiy of this number.] 



Out-door Relief (including Lunatics and Non-scttled Poor, and excluding 
Vagrams) for the Year ending at Lady-dav, 1851. 



Total Number relieved 



On 

March 25. 


From 
Lady-day 
to Michael- 
mu, 1850. 


On 

Sept. 25. 
1850. 


From Michael- 
mas, 1850. to 
Lady-day, 1851 . 


In the Second Half-year 
who had been on the 
Relief List of the pre- 
vious Half-year, and 
had ceased to be 
chargeable before 25th 
Sept., and so are en- 
tered twice. 


On 

March 25- 
1851. 


On 

July 1. 
1850. 


On 

Jan. 1. 
1851. 


2*13 


8033 


1860 


9109 


2320 


2413 


1885 


2281 



Able-bodied Adults, Male (M.) and Female (F.), included in the above Total*. 



- 

* 

£ 


L 

1- 

\s 


M. 


r. 


1 M. | K [ M. 


F. : M. 1 F. | 


|1542| „ 


I „ 1189 18911 




„ 


1 1 .. |7« 


360 167*51 



To “ deduct,” as persons relieved both in-door and out-door, and included 
twice in the official “Statistical Statement." 

First half-year, 3>1 : Second half-year, 32S: Total, 719. 



I 
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Table, showing the Average Number of Persons receiving Belief, In-door and 
Out-door, in several Manufacturing Towns, during the Year ended the 25th 
March, 1851. — (Referral to at page 12.) 



Same of Uuion. 


Average Number of Per*oni receiving Relief. 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Birmingham 


683 


4,369 


Bradford (York) - 


125 


1,145 


Halifax - 


236 


4,044 


Leeds .... 


397 


4,223 


North Bierlcy - 


52 


1,940 


Norwich - 


257 


7,085 


Sheffield ... - 


374 


3,325 


Total - 


2,124 


26,131 



Table showing the Number of able-bodied adult Paupers, and the corre- 
sponding Number of Paupers of all Classes, receiving Out-door Belief, on the 
1st July, 1850, and the 1st January, 1851, and during an entire Half-year, 
in Thirteen Unions, containing a Population of 850,892 . — ( Referred to at 
page 18.) 







Number of able-bodied adult Pauper! 
receiving Out-door Relief 


HBR 


Name of 
Union. 


On July 1. 
1850. 


On Jan. 1. 
1851. 


From Mar. 25 
to Sep. 25. 1850 


On 

July 1. 
1850. 


On 

Jan. 1. 


From 
March 25. 
to Sep. 25. 

1850. 




M 


Male- 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male.] Female. 


1851. 


Bradford 
(Wilu) - 


11.604 


12 


50 


16 




61 


107 


850 


861 


1,400 


Doncaster - 


34.669 

101.331 


27 


121 


12 




132 


243 


1,134 


1.073 


1.910 


I-AHtl* - 


187 


772 


257 




666 


1,477 


a, ms 


4,118 


4,1.03 


London, 

Wart 


28,829 


117 


273 


83 




506 


834 


1,391 


1,220 


8 715 


Manchester 


228,437 


621 


1,454 


842 




2.4H5 


4,206 


7,913 


8,940 


17,724 


St. George in 
the Kart - 


47,362 


46 


327 


27 


150 


265 


656 


1,864 


1,094 


3,130 


Sheffield - 


103.602 


99 


509 


in 


535 


465 


1,102 


3.450 


3,200 


6,258 


Stepney 


110,669 


139 


799 


164 


764 


820 


1,719 


3.798 


3,960 


9.937 


Stockbndge 


7,479 


NO 


224 


134 


235 


272 


404 


466 


636 


1,174 


Stockport - 


90,205 


67 


190 


71 




216 


434 


1,418 


1,406 


1,683 


Stoke-upon- 

Trent 


57,946 


2 


154 


1 




16 


346 


1,295 


1,245 


1,801 


South Stonc- 
hnm 


16,002 


27 


60 


29 




180 


199 


532 


559 


1,114 


Think 


12,760 


7 


34 


9 




36 


68 


436 


422 


645 


Totals - 


850,895 




4,977 


1,756 




6,120 


11,731 


M.7S0 


28,634 


60,596 
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Table showing the Population and the Number of Soldier* of several Provinces 
of the Austrian Empire, containing a Population equal to that of England 
and Wales, extracted from the “ Tafeln iur Statistik der Oesterreichischen 
Monarchic, fur die Jahre 1845 und 1846.” Wien, 1850. — (Referred to at 
page 19.) 



Countries. 


Population. 


Of whom Soldiers. 


Lower Austria 


. 




1,531,034 


36,635 


Upper Austria 


. 


- 


870,676 


13,982 


Styria 


- 


• 


1,023,153 


20,079 


Carinthia nnd Camiola 


• 


• 


796,143 


11,357 


Kucstenland 


. 


- 


507,903 


7,802 


Tirol 




• 


866,078 


6,828 


Bohemia 


. 


- 


4,409,792 


61,830 


Moravia and Silcsiu 


- 


. 


2,290,449 


39,855 


Gallicia 


- 


• 


5,189,004 


83,446 


Dalmatia 


- 




418,063 

. 


7,075 


Total 


- 


- 


17,902,295 


288,889 



Tub following is the Table of Persons relieved in the different Arrondisscments 
of the City of Paris, given by M. Buret, De la Mitire dee Classes laborieueee 
cn Anyleterre et en France, tom. i. p. 267. — ( Referred to at page 20.) 



Arrondissements. 


Persona relieved, 1834. 


Adults. 


Children. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


1st 


814 


1,488 


632 


665 


2nd 


593 


1,160 


444 


449 


3rd 


545 


1,012 


371 


478 


4th 


735 


1,350 


512 


532 


5th 


1,061 


1,873 


862 


903 


6th 


1,633 


2,842 


1,175 


1,286 


7th 


896 


1,594 


694 


752 


8th 


2,290 


3,586 


2,077 


1,985 


9th 


1,210 


2,033 


795 


886 


10th 


1,061 


2,376 


791 


845 


11th 


902 


1,791 


577 


626 


12 th 


2,759 


4,643 


1,932 


2,028 


Totals - 


14,499 


25,748 


10,862 


11,435 
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Table showing the Number of Widows receiving Out-door Relief, and the cor- 
responding Number of Paupers of all Classes receiving Out-door Relief, on 
Five given Days, in the Years 1849, 1850, 1851. — ( Referral to at page 20.) 



Days. 


Widows relieved out of the 
Workhouse. 


All Person* relieved out of 
the Workhouse ( Vagrants 1 
excluded). 


1st January, 1849 


52,441 


815,044 


1st July, 1849 - 


50,088 


736,828 


1st January, 1850 


53,151 


769,687 


1st July, 1850 - 


50,669 


708,571 


1st January, 1851 


50,628 


723,851 | 


Total 


256,977 


3,753,981 


Average - 


51,395 


750,756 



CllAP. II. 

Table of Charities in the Metropolis, with the Income derived from Voluntary 
Contributions, and from Property, extracted from Low’s “ Charities of London,” 
p. 452. — (N.B. I omit from this Table one class of charities, included in 
the text at p. 34., and which seems not to be appropriated to the poor.) — 
( Referred to at page 34.) 



Charities. 


Number. 


Income from 
Voluntary 
Contributions. 


Income 

from 

Property. 


Total. 


General Medical Hospitals - 


12 


£ 

31,265 


£ 

111,641 


£ 

142,906 


Medical Charities for special 










purposes - 


50 


27,974 


68,690 


96,664 


General Dispensaries - 


35 


11,470 


2,054 


13,524 


Relief of General Destitution 
and Distress - 


14 


20,646 


3,234 


23,880 


Aiding the Resources of the 










Industrious - - - 


14 


4,677 


2,569 


7,246 


For the Blind, Deaf, and 










Dumb - 


ii 


11,965 


22,797 


34,762 


Colleges, Hospitals, and other 








asylums for the aged 


103 


5,857 


77,190 


83,047 


Charitable Pension Societies 


16 


15,790 


3,199 


18,989 


Asylums for Orphans and 










other necessitous Children 


31 


55,466 


125,549 


81,015 




286 


185,110 


316,923 


502,033 
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Table showing:, in each Union or Parish in the Metropolis, the Population in 
1851, the Net Rental of Propeity aa assessed to the Poor Rate in 1847, and 
the Amount expended in Relief of the Poor, in the Years ended at Lady-day, 
1847, and at Lady-day, 1850. — ( Referred to at page 34.) 



Dtstricts and Unroot, Ac. 


Population in 
1*51. 


N«t It meal of 
Property as 
attested to 
the K<-liel of 
the Poor In 
IH47. 


Amount expended for the 
Kt-lief of the Pour m the 
Year ended 


Lady -day, 
1847. 


Lady .day, 
J&50. 


Western District. 
Kensington - 
Chelsea - 

St George, Hanover Sq. 
Westminster 
St Martin in the Fields - 
St. James, Westminster - 


119,990 

56,543 

73,207 

65,609 

24,557 

36,426 


r 

318,191 

147,932 

661,382 

212,396 

249,555 

296,949 


23,9*20 

13,854 

21,363 

13,914 

12,839 

14,816 


£ 

.38,14.3 
19,193 
18,205 
16,875 
1 6,850 
14,182 | 


Totals ... 


376,332 


2,086,605 


100,706 


1 2.3,448“ 


Northern District, 
Marylebone - 
St. Patterns - 
Hampstead - 
Islington - 

Hackney - 


157,679 

167,198 

11,986 

95,054 

58.424 


840,216 
j 625,491 

287,518 

198.007 


51,686 
32,782 | 

13,131 

12,160 


63,352 
42,322 
6,135 
1 7,646 
15,608 


Totals 


490,44 1 


1,951,232 


109,759 


145,061 


Central Distent. 

St. Giles in the Fields - 
Strand ... 

Holbom - 

Clerkenwell - - 

St. Luke - - 

London, City 
London, East 
London, West 


54,062 

44,446 

46,571 

64,705 

54,058 

55,908 

44,407 

28,829 


232,005 

219,914 

144,668 

183,529 

135,688 

667,943 

139,038 

154,929 


16,465 
14,100 
1 3,004 
14,283 
15,181 
50,440 
17,569 
15,693 


14,658 

15,728 

14,063 

14,268 

15,538 

62,888 

16,781 

18,501 


i Totals - 


392,986 


1,877.714 


156,735 


172,125 


Eastern District. 
Shoreditch - 
Bethnal Green 
Whitechapel 
St. George in the East - 
Stepney 

Poplar ... 


109,209 
90,170 
79,756 
47,362 
1 10,669 
47,157 


211,251 
96,816 
201,068 
1 43,383 
241,774 
173,980 


21,421 

11,066 

18,444 

16,474 

23,559 

18,201 


37,188 

12470 

18,895 

16,537 

27,123 

11,805 

123,818 


Totals ... 


485,336 


1,068.272 


104,165 


Southern District. 

St, Saviour, Southwark - 
St. Obive - 
Bermondsey - 
Sc. George, Southwark - 
Newington 
Lambeth - 

Camberwell - 
Rotherbithe - 
Greenwich - 
Wandsworth 
Lewisham - 


35,729 

19,367 

48,128 

51,825 

64,805 

139,240 

54,668 

17,778 

99,404 

50,770 

34,831 


123,119 

83,431 

112,646 

109,161 

148,164 

438,220 

184,742 

54,704 

212,884 

218,729 

130,965 


12,542 

7,204 

13,823 

14,737 

18,328 

35*367 

8,817 

7,193 

23,455 

16.257 

5,881 


10,575 

8,587 

13,283 

15,698 

18,781 

39,719 

12.876 

7.810 

26.166 

17,327 

6,333 


Totals - 


618,049 


1,845,695 


163,604 


177,155 


| Total of the Metropolis - 


2,363,144 


8,829.518 


634,369 


741,907 
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Table showing the Population of the Metropolis in 1851, and the Average 
Number of Paupers receiving Belief, whether In-door or Out-door, on each 
Day of the Tear ended 25th March, 1851. — ( Referred to at page 36.) 



Name of Union or ParUh. 


Population In 1851. 


Average Number of Pauper* relieved 
on each Day of the Year ended 25th 
March, 1851 ( Lunatic* included, and 
Vagrants excluded). 






In*door. 


Out-door. 


Bermondsey 


48,128 


569 


1,225 


Camberwell - 


54,668 


374 


1,065 


Chelsea - 


56,543 


376 


1,718 


Clcrkenwell ... 


64,705 


390 


1,238 


Fulham ... 


29,669 


365 


955 


Hackney ... 


58,424 


403 


1,462 


Ilolbom ... 


46,571 


642 


1,437 


Islington - 


95,054 


488 


1,404 


Kensington - 


44,048 


257 


950 


Lambeth - 


139,240 


1,519* 


4,800 


London, East 


44,407 


731 


2,741 


London, West 


28,829 


473 


1,406 


Mary le bone - 


159,679 


1,661 


4,527 


Newington - 


64,805 


601 


1,763 


Rotherhithe - 


17,773 


230 


1,058 


Shoreditch ... 


109,209 


828 


3,942 


Stepney ... 


110,669 


1,118 


2,992 


Strand ... 


44,446 


583 


1,488 


St. George, Hanover Sq. 


73,207 


656 


770f 


St George in the East - 


47,362 


871 


1,479 


St. George, Southwark - 


51,825 


574 


1,309 


St James, Westminster 


36,426 


674 


673 


St Luke ... 


54,058 


487 


1,803 


St. Martin in the Fields 


24,557 


797 


581 


St. Olave, Southwark - 


19,367 


354 


673 


St. Pancrai - 


167,198 


1,230 


4,501 


St. Saviour, Southwark - 


35,729 


428 


873 


Wandsworth 


50,770 


484 


1,532 


Whitechapel 


79,756 


923 


2,083 


Total of the above DU- 








tricts ... 


1,857,127 


18,886 


52,448 


Residue of the Metropo- 








litau Districts - 


505,109 


4,921$ 


14,265$ 


Total of the MetropolU - 


2,362,236 


23,807 


66,713 



* In-door, and in lunatic asylums. 

t Of this number eighty-two are lunatics, or idiots, confined in lunatic asylums. 
$ Estimated from the ascertained number of paupers of “ the above districts.” 
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Table showing the Net Rental, and the Amount expended in Relief of the Poor, 
for the Year ended on 25tb March, 1847, in the Holbom, and the East and 
West London Unions, and in the Parishes of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green 
ind St. George, Southwark . — (Referred to at page 38.) 



Name of Union or Parish. 




Net Rental. 


Amount expended in the Re- 
lief of the Poor for the Year 
ended 25th March, 1847. 


Holhorn 






£ 

144,668 


£ 

14,063 


Sr. Matthew, Bethnal Green 


- 


96,816 


12,270 


East London 


• 


• 


139,038 


16,781 


West London 


• 


- 


154,929 


18,501 


St. George, Southwark 


* 


* 


109,161 


15,698 


Totals 


- 


- 


644,612 


77,333 



Table showing the Population in the City of London Union, and the East and 
West London Unions, in the Years 1841 and 1851, the Net Annual Value 
of Real Property assessed to the Poor-rate in 1847, and the Rote per Head of 
the Net Annual Value of Property assessed to the Poor-rate, on the Popula- 
tion of 1851 . — (Referred to at page 40.) 



Name of Union. 


Population In 


Net Annual Value 
of Real Property 
assessed to the 
Poor-rate in 1847. 


Rate per Head of 
the Net Annual 
Value of Property 
assessed to the 
Poor-rate in 1847, 
on the Population 
In 185). 


1841. 


1851. 


City of London 
p^ast London and \ 
West London J 


56,009 

89,626 


55,908 

98,465 


£ 

667,943 

293,967 


£ ». d. 
11 19 11{ 

2 19 8| 


Totals - 


145,635 


154,373 


961,910 6 4 7i 



Table showing the Population of the City of London Union (including the City 
within the Walls), and the Number of Inhabited Houses, in the Years 1 84 1 and 
1851 — (Referred to at page 40.) 



Year. 


Inhabited Houses. 


Inhabitants. 


1841 


7.921 


56,009 


1851 


7,329 


55,908 



With nearly the same number of inhabitants in 1851, as in 1841 ; the City, 
therefore, now contains 592 fewer bouses, for their accommodation, than it did 
ten years ago. 
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Table exhibiting the contrast between the Parishes of St. George, Hanover 
Square, St. James, Westminster, and St. Martin in the Fields, with the Parishes 
of Lambeth, Shoreditch, Rotherhithe, and the East London Union, in respect of 
the Proportion between In-door and Out-door Poor . — ( Referred to at page 42.) 





Average Number receiving Relief. 


Name of Parish or Union. 






In-door. 


Out-door. 


St. George, Hanover Square 


656 


770 


St. James, Westminster - 


674 


673 


St. Martin in the Fields - 


797 


53 1 


Totals 


1.927 


2,024 


Lambeth .... 


1,519 


4,800 


Rotherhithe - 


230 


1,058 


Shoreditch - 


828 


3,942 


East London Union - - - 


731 


2,741 


Totals - 


3,308 


12,541 



Table exhibiting the Deaths from Cholera, in Three different Classes of Society, 
mainly residing in different Localities, during the Sixty Weeks ending on 
24th November, 1849. — ( lie/erred to at page 46.) 



District. 


Proportion of ihe different Classes. 


Total. 


Gentry. 


Tradesmen. 


Mechanics. 


Western District 


37 


12'9 


83-5 


100- 


Eastern District 


10 


1 1*6 


87-4 


100- 


Whole Metropolis 


2*6 


15*7 


81-7 


100* 



Table showing the Number of inhabited Houses, and the Number of Inhabitants, 
in the Holbom and East London Unions, and the Parishes of Sl James, 
Clcrkcnwcll, St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, and St. Mary, White- 
chapel, in the Years 1841 and 1851, and the Increase or ]>ecreasc in the Num- 
ber of Houses, and the Increase in tho Number of Inhabitants in that Interval. 
— (Referred to at page 51.) 



Name of Parish or Union. 


Number of in- 
habited Houses. 


Number of Inhabitants. 


Difference between 1841 
and 1851 in respect of 




1841. 


ISM. 


1841. 


1851. 


Inhabited 

Houses. 


Inhabitants. 


Clerkenwell - 


6,946 


7,259 


56,799 


64,705 


+ 313 


+ 7,906 


East Loudon 


4,796 


4,785 


39,718 


44.407 


- 11 


+ 4,689 


Holbom 

Westminster (St, 
Margaret’s and St. 


4,603 


4,517 


44,532 


46,571 


- 86 


+ 2,039 


John’s) 


6,439 


6,647 


56,802 


65.609 


+ 208 


+ 8,807 


Whitechapel 


8,834 


8,832 


71,879 


79,756 


- 2 


+ 7,877 


Total 


31,618 


32,040 


269,730 


301,048 


+ 422 


+ 31,318 
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Chap. III. 

Table showing the Population, Number of Acres, the Number of Poor on the 
Register, in 1850, anil the Proportion of the Registered to the whole Number 
of Inhabitants, throughout Scotland. — (Referred to at page 60.) 

(The instances of “ proportion of paupers to population," in Scotland, men- 
tioned in the text, at p. 60, was obtained by comparing the paupers of 1 850 with 
the population of 1841. Now that the population of each county in 1851 is pub- 
lished, it is belter to compare the paupers of 1850, with the population of 1851.) 















Proportion of 












Number 


the Number 












of t h e 


of the revis- 
trred Poor 
in 1860 , to 


Count iei. 




Population, 

1941. 


Population, 

ISM. 


Acres. 


Poor on 
the Roll, 








or regis- 
tered, in 


the whole 
Number of 












• 




ISM. 


Inhabitants 

in 1861 . 


1. Aberdeen 




192,893 


214,658 


1,260,800 


6,663 


1 in 32-21 


2. Argyll - 




96,824 


88,567 


2,054,400 


3,552 


1 in 24-93 


3. Ayr 




164,477 


189,286 


668,800 


4,506 


1 in 42 00 


4. Banff - 




48,463 


53,935 


414,080 


1,852 


1 in 29-12 


5. Berwick 




34,345 


36,287 


282,880 


1,306 


1 in 27-78 


6. Bute - 




15,740 


16,576 


105,600 


488 


1 in 32-80 


7. Caithness 




37,410 


38,542 


446,080 


1,761 


1 in 27-56 


8. Clackmannan 




20,041 


22,985 


30,720 


642 


1 in 35-81 


9. Dumbarton - 




46,005 


44,923 

78,057 


165,760 


1,132 


1 in 39-65 


10. Dumfries 




72,855 


808,320 


2,470 


1 in 31-60 


11. Edinburgh - 




225,276 


258,824 


226,560 


11,496 


1 in 22-51 


12. Elgin or Moray 




35,879 


38,671 


307,200 


1,495 


1 in 25-86 


13. Fife - 




139,729 


153,011 


300,800 


4,169 


1 in 36-70 


14. Forfar - 




170,395 


174,731 


570,880 


4,792 


1 in 36-46 


15. Haddington - 




35,835 


36,396 


174,080 


1,328 


1 in 27-40 


16. Inverness 




98,417 


96,328 


2,716,810 


3,845 


1 in 25-05 


1 7. Kincardine - 




33,550 


34,743 


244,480 


1,222 


1 in 28-43 


1 8. Kinross 




7,8.34 


8,913 


50,560 


145 


1 in 61-47 


19. Kirkcudbright 




41,119 


43,310 


533,760 


1,707 


1 in 25-37 


20. Lanark 




427,738 


532,114 


604,800 


24,373 


1 in 21-83 


21. Linlithgow - 




27,466 


30,044 


76,800 


906 


1 in 33*16 


22. Nairn - 




7,186 


9,966 


126,720 


301 


1 in 33-30 


23. Orkney and Shct- 










land : 














Orkney 

Shetland 




30,507 

30,558 


| 62,313 


j 281,600 

1 563,200 


780 

773 


1 1 in 40-12 


24. Peebles 


- 


10,558 


10,582 


204,160 


303 


l in 34*72 


25. Perth - 


- 


137,854 


139,216 


,688,320 


3,906 


1 in 35-64 


26. Renfrew 


- 


154,160 


159,064 


145,280 


5,013 


1 in 40*72 


27. Boas and Cromarty 


79,941 


82,625 


,904,000 


3,756 


1 in 21-99 


28. Roxburgh 


- 


46,271 


51,570 


457,920 


1,791 


1 in 28-79 


29. Selkirk 


- 


7,413 


9.797 


169,280 


212 


1 in 46-21 


30. Stirling 

31. Sutherland - 


- 


80,535 


85,726 


321,280 


1,940 


1 in 4418 


- 


23,715 


25,771 


*,152,640 


1,039 


1 in 24-80 


32. Wigton 


- 


39,195 


43,253 


293,760 


1,790 


1 in 2416 


Total 


- 


2,620,184 


2,870,784 


19,352,330 


101,454 


1 in 28-29 



The county of Sutherland, contains a surface of 1,152,640 acres (of which 
30,080 are water), and the popnlation of the county, which was 25,538 in 
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1831, is only 25,711 in 1851. The following table shows that the density of 
population, even of the Shetland and Orkney Islands, is more than thrice os great 
os that of the connty of Sutherland. 



Counties. 


Number of Acre* corresponding to each Person. 


1831. 


1841. 


1831. 


Orkney - 

Shetland - 
Sutherland - 


9*429 l 
18*617 ) 
43*990 


13-653 

45-469 


BB1 


Average of Scotland - 


8*009 


7-205 


6-753 



The county of Sutherland, therefore, as found in the preceding table of the 
pauperism of the counties of Scotland, if contrasted with the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, furnishes a striking exception to the general distribution of pauperism 
mentioned in the text, at p. 60. Although it cannot be said that the wilds of 
Sutherland equal the wynds of Glasgow in the destitution and suffering of their 
pauperised population, yet the whole county of Sutherland, belonging mainly to 
one great proprietor, is afflicted by a pauperism far exceeding the average of 
that which prevails throughout Scotland. Its pauperism is sixty per cent above 
that of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, in which there is found a numerous 
class of small and even poor proprietors. 

The only explanation which I can suggest of the difference in the pauperism of 
Sutherland and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, is that furnished by Lord 
Bacon (above, p. 213.), that “ subversion of houses breeds decay of charity, and 
charge* to the poor." 

The subversion of houses in Sutherlandshire, the expulsion of the indigenous 
clansman population of tillers of the soil, the introduction in their place of " a 
shepherd and his dog," the “latte solitudinis indiscrete unitas,” are matters 
not only of British, but of European history. In the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, it is said of the single parish of Farr, in Sutherland, that “ the census 
of 1831, compared with the return of 1790, shows a decrease of 400 in the 
population. This was owing to the introduction of the sheep-farming system : 
by its adoption, the fanners and tenants who occupied the straths and glens in 
the interior, were, in 1818 and 1819, all removed from their possessions.” (p. 73.) 
In the some work, at p. 79., it is stated of the same parish of Farr, that the 
straths in which hundreds of families had lived comfortably, were then tenanted 
by about twenty-four families of shepherds. In justice to the great proprietor of 
the county of Sutherland, it must be owned that other landowners, in the High- 
lands and in Ireland, have done just the same thing as was done by the house of 
Sutherland in its proper county. 

As an additional note on this subject, it may be observed, that the great pro- 
prietors to whom the Campagna of Rome belonged, appear, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to have adopted exactly the same course, doing their utmost 
to clear off all human incumbrances from their broad acres, and to people there 
with herds and flocks. The profits of pasturage seemed to the Boman, as well 
as to the British grandees, to be greater than could be got from tillage. See 
Nicolai, Ddt Agro Romano, tom. ii.pp. 30, 31. (cited by Sismondi, ithuies, tom. ii. 
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p. 28.), quoting a constitution of Pope Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), re-enacted by 
Clement VII. in 1523. 

At the best, the substitution of pasture in the place of tillage, is rather going 
backwards in the scale of civilisation ; and undoubtedly the fiat of a great land- 
owner, “Vetcres migrate coloni I” when he sweeps away a whole population of 
tenants, produces great and deplorable human suffering. Such a deed is, “ the 
snapping of a chain linked by centuries ; the destruction of the dearest local 
attachments, tho dissolution of the earliest friendships and, as has been said, 
with reference to tho more recent exhibition of this selfishness and oppression, 
persons invested with the legal power to produce such scenes of woe, should 
remember “ the ties which must be broken, the villages which must be deserted, 
the gardens to be laid desolate, the second nature of habits which must be altered, 
the hearts which must sink, the hands which may rebel under trials such as 
these.” * 



Table showing the estimated Population of England and Wales in 1850 ; the 
Total Amount expended for the Belief of the Poor, in the Year ended Lady-day, 
1850; the estimated Number of Paupers relieved during the whole or some 
Fart of the Year ; the Average Amount expended on each Pauper, and the 
Rate of the whole Sum expended, per Head, on the Population . — ( Referred 
to at page 61.) 



Estimated Popu- 
lation In ISfiO. 


Total Amount ex- 
pended in Relief 
of the Poor In the 
Year ended Lady- 
daj, I860. 


Estimated Number 
of Pauper* re- 
lieved during the 
whole or tome 
part of the Year. 


Average Amount 
expended on 
each Pauper, 
Man, Woman, 
or Child. 


Rate per Head 
on the 
Population. 


17,725,934 


£ ». d. 

5,395,021 12 0 


3,000,000 f 


£ s. d. 

1 15 14 


«. d. 

6 1 



Corbxstosdisc. Tables for Belgium, and for tho most densely peopled and 
most pauperised Department of France, are as follows : 



Country. 


Population, 
in 1846. 


Sum distributed 
by Bureaux de 
Bienfalsauce. 

. 


Number of 
poor Per- 
sons re- 
lieved. 


Average Sum 
per Head for 
each poor 
Person. 


Rate per 
Head on 
the Popu- 
lation. 


Belgium 

Dcpartemcnt du 1 
Nord, France J 


4,377,206 

1,132,980 


francs, eta 
5,726,912 61 

1,791,567 0 


455,658 

188,711 


fr. cts. 
12 56 

9 49 


fr. cts. 
1 30 

1 58 



Tho data on which this Table is constructed are found in the “ Annuaire du 
Bureau des Longitudes," 1851, in an essay by M. Wolowski, published in 
his " Etudes d'liconomie Politique et dc Statistique ’’ (premiere partie), Paris, 
1 848, in Ducpetiaux, “ Mcmoiro sur lo Paupcrisme dans les Flandres,” 
Bruxelles, 1850. 



* Sir J. Graham, Com and Currency, p. 83. j See Chap. I. pp. 10, 1 1, 12. 
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Table showing the Average Mortality of the Population of the Ten selected 
Agricultural Counties, as compared with the Three Manufacturing Counties, 
the Metropolitan Registration District, and with the Average of England and 
Wales. — ( Referred to at page 69.) 



Counties. 




Number of Persons living for each 
Death in a given Year on tne Average 
of the Seven Yea s 18)8-1844. 


Agricultural Counties : 




Male*. 


Female*. 


Bedford - 


- 


464 


47'8 


Bciks 


- 


50' 1 


50-7 


Bucks 


. 


46*5 


47-3 


Dorset 


- 


51*0 


53*2 


Essex 


. 


484 


50-7 


Norfolk - 


- 


46'7 


50 2 


Oxford - 


. 


48'1 


475 


Suffolk - 


- 


50*6 


51*0 


Sussex - 


. 


581 


557 


Wilts - 


- 


491 


48-9 


Manufacturing Counties : 








Lancaster 


- 


358 


39 0 


Stafford - 


- 


43'7 


45-2 


West Riding, York 


- 


43-6 


46 2 


Metropolitan District 


- 


365 


43-3 


England and Wales - 


- 


44-1 


47-5 



Table showing the Number of Acres of Land corresponding to each Individual 
of the Population of the Ten selected Agricultural Counties, compared with 
the Three Manufacturing Counties, and with the general Average of all 
England. — ( Referred to at page 70.) 



Counties. 


No. of Acre* corresponding to each Person. 




18)1. 


1841. 


1851. 


Bedford - 


3103 


2-745 


2-293 


Berks .... 


3*310 


3003 


2-379 


Bucks - 


3223 


3-027 


3-228 


Dorset .... 


4 042 


3-684 


3-531 


Essex .... 


3-090 


2-840 


2846 


Norfolk .... 


3-320 


3139 


2-979 


Oxford .... 


3-042 


2-862 


2-744 


Suffolk .... 


3-272 


3-073 


2-734 


Sussex .... 


3-445 


3-129 


2-680 


Wilts .... 


3-866 


3-575 


3-601 


Average of the above Ten Counties - 


3-341 




2-901 



Lancaster - 
Stafford - 

West Riding, York - 


•845 

1*845 

1-688 


n 


•542 

1-167 

1-211 


Average of the above Three Counties 


1-253 


1023 


•861 


Average of England and Wales 


2*628 


2-294 


2-037 
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Table showing the Acreage, the Population in 1841 and 1851, the Net Rateable 
Value in i847, and the Expenditure in Relief of the Poor in 1840 and 1850, 
of a Region of Selected Agricultural Unions, and of the Eastern District of the 
Metropolis, comprising Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, St. George 
in the East, Stepney, and Poplar . — ( Referred to at page* 75, and 331.) 



9" 




3 


















1 . 








Annual 


Amount expended In 


Counties- 


Names of 
Unions. 


of Pari 
n Union 


Statute 

Acres. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1841. 


Popula- 
tion in 
185). 


Value of 
Property 
rated to 
the Poor 


Relief of the Poor in 
the Year ended Lady- 
day 














In 1847. 










7. 










1840. 


1850. 














£ 


£ t. 


£ t. 


Bedford 


Biggleswade 


26 


66.560 


20,094 


23,438 


83.319 


7,778 8 


8,395 17 


c 


Farrfngdon 


31 


65.880 


15,582 


15,733 


95,303 


6,932 16 


8,280 4 


Berk* \ 


Hungerford 


21 


96.436 


19.892 


20,409 


97,1-63 


8.892 19 


9,414 2 


t 


VV an cage 


34 


80,850 


16,826 


17,131 


97,894 


8,717 17 


9,674 2 


< 


Aylesbury 


40 


73.630 


22,134 


23,094 


110,201 


12.412 11 


12,941 2 


Buck* -j 


Newport ? 


45 


69,340 


22,999 


23,108 


108,531 


9,083 14 


9,673 14 


( 


W widow 


17 


33,851 


8,376 


9,376 


47,700 


4,771 17 


5,336 8 


( 


Hlandford 


33 


66,590 


13.856 


14,798 


54,270 


6.777 19 


6,559 6 


Dorset / 


Cerne 

Wjircham ) 


20 

27 


45,990 

92,930 


7,2-iy 

16,542 


*8.239 

17,413 


51.413 

62,5/9 


3,558 14 
8,519 16 


3,787 9 
8,464 17 


< 


Chelmsford 


31 


82,260 


13,476 


•15,313 


103.076 


16,467 2 


16,468 11 


Emm ) 


Leaden & 1 


35 


70,490 


20.881 


■.11,665 


99,338 


8,7*6 14 


8,218 10 


1 ( Ongnr 


26 


44,019 


11.804 


11.857 


62,729 


H.IIB 10 


6,153 2 


c 


St. Faith - 


30 


47.851 


11,556 


11,981 


55.994 


6,868 9 


6 364 9 


Norfolk } 


SttutTuain - 


33 


76,222 


13,084 


1 4,31 1 


76,576 


7,937 3 


7.218 5 


t W.iUingham 


50 


74.214 


20,960 


22,023 


117,911 


11 >4 18 


11(563 10 


Oxford ) 


a SSSt j 

Henley 


33 

24 


75,071 

46,327 


16,151 

17,544 


17,423 

17,90-5 


78,573 

71,465 


7,881 18 
8,178 6 


7,003 5 
10,328 16 


( 


Thame 


35 


53.463 


15,605 


15,6)6 


77,133 


11,513 11 


11,067 15 


Suffolk j 


Bo* me re & ) 
('lay don 1 
Mildeuliall 


39 


58,270 


16,521 


17,219 


80,167 


7,388 10 


8.389 19 


13 


61,339 


9.1»t 


10,351 


37,968 


4,026 19 


3,742 12 


(iThingoe - 


4G 


85,130 


18,03! 


19,024 


8/5,579 


9,657 4 


8,823 6 


f 


K. Crinstead 


7 


66,623 


12,619 


13,223 


43,0/7 


6,5% 11 


7,181 19 


Sussex -I 


Midhurst - 


26 


60,865 


13,320 


13.581 


44,538 


6,912 5 


7,005 18 


l 


Pet worth - 


A 


36,916 


9,681 


9,628 


27.350 


5,205 2 


5,552 2 


r Alderburjr - 


22 


52,3.17 


14,171 


14,950 


61,015 


7.400 12 


8.154 14 


Wilts 1 


Marlborough 


14 


39,220 


9,234 


10,283 


53,144 


5,668 19 


4.867 15 


1 


Mere 


12 


30,333 


8,498 


8,431 


43,418 


4,585 2 


5,052 1 


Total of the above ? 
Agricultural Unions j 


773 


1,733,007 


416,480 


437,823 


2,031,257 


219,008 6 


225,518 10 


The Eastern District? 
of the Metropolis j 


20 


5,632 


392,414 


485,336 


1,008,272 


104,I65f 


123,821 14 



* Estimated population, the “Census of Great Britain 1851,” published in 
July 1851, not giving it separately. 

f This is the amount expended in 1847. There are no published returns 
from which the corresponding amount for 1840, can be stated. 
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Table showing the Amount expended in Belief of the Poor in the Parish of 
Birmingham, the Number of In-door and Out-door Paupers relieved respec- 
tively on the 25th March, and during the Whole, or any Part of the Half- 
years ended on that Day, in the Years 1850 and 1851 . — ( Referred to at 
page 72.) 



Year. 


Amount expended in 
Relief of the Poor for 
the Year ended on 
26th March. 


Number of In- 
door Pauper* 
relier ed on 
26th March. 


Number of Out- 
door Pauper* 
relieved on 26ih 
March. 


Total Number of 
In-door and Out- 
door Pauper », re- 
lieved during the 
Half-year ended 
on 26th March. 


1850 


£ 8. d. 

37,548 15 0 


768 


5,453 


19,031 


1851 


33,613 4 0 


628 


4,309 


12,125 



Table contrasting the Pauperism of the Three Commercial and Manufacturing 
Towns, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Stockport, with the Two Agricultural 
Counties, Cambridge and Huntingdon . — (Referred to at page 79.) 





Estimated Population 
in 1847.* 


Amount expended for 
Relief of the Poor, 
in the Year ended 
Lady-day, 1M7. 


Rate per Head on the 
whole Population of 
the Sum expended 
for Relief of the 
Poor. 


Counties : 




£ 


8 . 


d. 


Cambridge 


180,893 


81,334 


8 


HI 


Huntingdon 


59,611 


29,608 


9 


11 


Totals 


240,504 


110,942 


9 


2* 


Towns : 
Birmingham 


159,611 


37,863 


4 


81 


Liverpool - 


242,854 


67,184 


5 


4 


Stockport - 


29,721 


4,678 


3 


u 


Totals 


431,536 


109,725 


5 


1 



* Obtained by adding to the population of 1841 six-tenths 
from 1841 to IB5I, as shown in the census of 1851. 
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Table showing the Population of the Ten selected Agricultural Counties, and 
the Number of Persons committed for trial, or bailed, with the Number of 
Committals to every looo of the Population, during the Five Years 1844— 
1848, compared with the Four Counties, Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lincoln, and with the whole of England and Wales. — (ifc- 
f erred to at page 86.) 



Counties. 


Population in 
1851. 


Number of Per- 
cona committee 
for Trial, or 
bailed, during 
the Fire Yean 
1844— IMS. 


Number of Per- 
sona committed 
in every 1000 
of the Popu- 
lation. 


Bedford ... 


129,789 


910 


7 


Berks ... 


199,154 


1,492 


71 


Bucks ... 


143,670 


1,472 


10J 


Dorset ... 


177,597 


1,240 


■7 


Essex ... 


343,916 


3.044 


9 


Norfolk • 


433,803 


3,590 


84 


Oxford - 


170,286 


1,428 


8j 


Suffolk 


335,991 


2,508 


7* 


Sussex ... 


339,428 


2,354 


7 


Wilts 


241,003 


3,002 


12* 


Totals - 


2,514,637 


21,040 




Northumberland 


303,535 


1,042 


3| 


Cumberland - - 


195,487 


653 


3J 


Westmoreland 


58,380 


224 


31 


Lincoln ... 


400,266 


2,360 


*i 


Totals ... 


957,668 


4,279 




Total of England and Wales 


17,922,768 


135,134 


7 * 



Table showing the Degree of Ignoranco above and below the Average through- 
out England and Wales, os evidenced by the Number of Men signing the 
Marriage Register with Marks, in the Year 1844. — {Referred to at page 89.) 



Counties. 



Agricultural : 

Bedford ... 

Berks - 

Bucks - 

Dorset - 

Essex - 

Norfolk 

Oxford ... 
Suffolk ... 
Sussex ... 

Wilts - 

Manufacturing : 

Lancaster - - - 

Stafford ... 
West Riding of Yorkshire - 

c c 



Proportion per Cent above and 
below the Average through- 
out England and Wale*, of 







Men signing the Marriage Re- 
gister with a Mark, In the 
Year 1844. 




• 


• 


+ 


53*0 




- 


• 


+ 


28-6 




• 


- 


+ 


30-2 




• 




+ 


101 




- 




+ 


42-4 




* 




+ 


38- 1 




- 




+ 


5-0 




* 




+ 


42-0 




- 




— 


7.5 




* 






265 


. 


_ 




+ 


221 


- 


- 


* 


+ 


31*3 


- 


- 


- 




17-9 
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Comparative Statement showing the Number of Children of Age to attend 
School, and the Number actually attending School, in Provinces of the 
Austrian Empire (extracted from the “ Tafeln rur Statietik der Oesterreichis- 
ohen Monarchic, fur die Jahr 1845 und 1846”). — ( Referred to at page 115.) 



Province*. 


Number of Children. 


Of Age to attend School. 


Attending School. 


Boy*. 


Girl*. 


Total. 


Boy*. 


Girl*. 


Total. 


Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Styria - 
Tirol 
Bohemia 
Moravia and "1 
Silesia J 


80,008 

45,061 

46,452 

52,814 

275,441 

146,410 


79,349 

44,908 

51,104 

49,917 

266,702 

143,623 


159,357 

89,969 

107,556 

102,731 

542,143 

290,033 


78,958 

44,551 

44,925 

55,005 

261,906 

141,424 


77,236 

43,287 

36,566 

49,758 

249,538 

136,057 


156,194 

87,838 

81,491 

104,763 

511,444 

277,481 


Totals 


646,186 


635,603 


1,291,789 


626,769 


592,442 





Table showing the Proportion per Cent of Illegitimate Births in the Selected 
Counties, Agricultural and Manufacturing, above and below the Average of 
England and Wales. —{Referred to at page 121.) 



Countie*. 


Proportion per Cent above and below 
the Average of England and Wale*. 


IMS. 


IMS. 


Agricultural : 


— — 




Bedford • 


+ 151 


+ 17-5 


Berks ... 


+ 9-1 


+ 14-3 


Bucks - 


+ 8*8 


+ 2-6 


Dorset ... 


- 0*2 


- 0-7 


Essex • 


4-21*2 


4-19*1 


Norfolk ... 


+ 47'2 


4-53*1 


Oxford ... 


+ 11-4 


- 01 


Suffolk 


4-20*1 


+ 20-7 


Sussex ... 


- 0*6 


- 0*4 


Wilts ... 


+ 8'5 


+ 4-8 


Manufacturing : 






Lancaster - 


+ 28'8 


+ 16-6 


Stafford • 


+ 102 


+ 9-7 


West Riding of Yorkshire - 


+ 5-3 


+ 3'9 
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The Tabic* giving the Average of the three years 1849, 1850, and 1851, 
mentioned at page 120, are mislaid os this sheet is passing through the press. 
I substitute the following Table, which gives nearly the same results: — 



Table showing the Total Number of Paupers, and the Number of Illegitimate 
Children, relieved in Union Workhouses on the lBt January', 1850, in the Ten 
Selected Agricultural Counties, in the Three Manufacturing Counties, and in 
the Whole of England and Wales. 



Countie#. 


Total Number of 
Paupers relieved 
in Union Work- 
houses on ] st 
January, 1850. 


Number of Illegi- 
timate Children 
relieved InUnion 
Workhouses on 
1st Jan., 1850. 


Agricultural Counties : 








Bedford - 




1,055 


69 


Berks - 




2,754 


219 


Bucks - 




1,541 


177 


Dorset - - * 




1,772 


196 


Essex - 




4,716 


.314 


Norfolk - 




3,513 


425 


Oxford - 




1,541 


119 


Suffolk 




4,080 


430 


Sussex ... 




3,648 


288 


Wilts 




3,003 


385 


Total of the above Ten Counties 


- 


27,623 


2,622 


Manufacturing Counties : 








Lancaster ... 


- 


8,269 


329 


Stafford - 


• 


2,376 


192 


West Riding of Yorkshire * 


• 


3,042 


137 


Total of the above Three Counties 


- 


13,687 


658 


England and Wales - 


- 


110,328 


7877 



The proportion of illegitimate children 
lieved is, therefore, in 


to the whole number of paupers re- 


The Ten Agricultural Counties - 


* 


• - 1 in 10-53 


The Three Manufacturing Counties 


* 


- - 1 in 20-80 


The Whole of England and Wales 


* 


- 1 in 14-00 
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Table showing the Population, and the Number of Pauper Lunatics and 
Idiots chargeable to Parishes in Unions, &c. in the Ten Selected Agricul- 
tural Counties, the Three Manufacturing Counties, the Counties of Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, and the whole of England and Wales, on the 1st of 
J anuary, 1 847. (Obtained from the “ Summary of Returns of Pauper Lunatics 
and Idiots chargeable to Parishes and Townships in the several Unions in 
England and Wales, and also to Parishes and Townships not in Union, on 
the 1st January, 1847,” found in Appendix (L) to “Further Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor,” presented to Parliament, 
and printed, in 1847 .) — {Referred to at page 126.) 



Name* of 
Counties. 


Population 
of Unions, 
&c. In 1847. 


Lunatics. 


Idiot* • 


Grand 

Total: 

Lunatic* 

and 

Idiot*. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Agricultural 




















Bedford 




113,379 


38 


41 


79 


33 33 


66 


145 


Berks - 




190,367 


63 


84 


147 


75 


84 


159 


306 


Bucks - 




138, 255 


41 


50 


91 


37! 40 


77 


168 


Dorset - 




167,874 


68 


86 


154 


35 


40 


75 


229 


Essex - 




320,818 


66 


114 


180 


80 


77 


157 


337 


Norfolk 




405,123 


139 


153 


392 


119 


140 


259 


551 


Oxford - 




159,476 


54 


73 


127 


67 


60 


127 


254 


Suffolk - 




314,722 


98 


163 


261 


77 


75 


152 


403 


Sussex - 




278,608 


65 


94 


159 


88 103 


191 


350 


Wats - 




243,322 


94 


108 


202 


68 


94 


162 


364 


Total - 


- 


2,330,944 


726 


966 


1,792 


549 


746 


1,425 


3,107 


Manufacturing: 


















Din caster 


- 


1,709,959 


439 


478 


917 


249 


269 


518 


1,435 


Stafford 


. 


442,348 


109 


116 


225 


117 


135 


252 


477 


West Rilling 


















of York 




879,492 


221 


247 


468 


175 


162 


337 


805 


Total - 


- 


3,031,699 


769 


841 


1,610 


541 


566 


1,107 


2,717 


Middlesex 


. 


1,574,465 


616 


940 


1,556 


180 


202 


382 


1,938 


Surrey - 


* 


677,775 


224 


316 


540 


105 


122 


227 


767 


Total - 


- 


2,152,240 


840 


1,256 


2,096 


285 


324 


609 


2,705 


Totals of 


1 


















England 


[ 


15,906,741 


4,499 


5,930 


10,429 


3,637 


3,999 


7,636 


18,065 


and Wales 


J 
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Comparative Statement, showing the Population, the Number of Insane Poor 
Persons, and their Proportion to the Population, in Six Commercial and 
Manufacturing Departments of France ; in the remaining Seventy -six De- 
partments ; and in the whole of France. — ( Referred to at page 127.) 



Name of Department!, &c 


Population In 
1846. 


Number of 
Insane 
Paupers, 
•• Alicn6t 
Indigent*,” 
supported 
by the De- 
partment. 


Proportion of 
Insane Paupers 
to the Popula- 
tion. 


Seine ..... 

Seine Inferieure .... 

Bouches du Rhone - 

Rhone ...... 

Nord ...... 

Calvados ..... 


1,864,933 

758,852 

413,918 

545,635 

1,132,980 

498,385 


2,536* 

410 

358 

320 

270 

230 


1 in 538 
1 in 1,850 
1 in 1,156 
1 in 1,705 
1 in 4,196 
1 in 2,166 


Total of the above 6 Departments 


4,714,703 


4,124 


1 in 1,143 


Remaining 76 Departments 


30,687,058 


8,162 


1 in 3,759 


The whole of France - 


35,401,761 


12,286 


1 in 2,881 



* The number given by M. De Watteville, Esmi Statistique sur les Etttblisse- 
menx de Bienfaisance y is 2356, and not 2536 : the results drawn in the text (at 
p. 127.), are not materially affected by the difference. 



Table showing the Amount expended in the Relief of the Poor in the Ten 
Selected Agricultural Counties, during the Years 1844 and 1845, and the 
Increase per Cent in 1845, as compared with 1844.— {Referred to at page 132.) 



Counties. 




Amount expended In the Relief of the 
Poor in the Year 


Increase per 
Cent in 1845, 
compared 
with 1844. 






1844. 


1845. 


Bedford - 




£ 

42,469 


£ 

44,341 


4 


Berks - 


- 


88,913 


92,615 


4 


Bucks - 


- 


67,900 

76,329 


70,545 


4 


Dorset - 


- 


79,398 


4 


Essex 


. 


147,046 


154,158 


5 


Norfolk - 




160,586 


169,769 


6 


Oxford - 




72,735 


77,395 


6 


Suffolk - 


• 


136,658 


144,964 


6 


Sussex * 


- 


112,263 


114,975 


2 


Wilts - 


* 


125,493 


126,410 


1 
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Chap. XIV. 

Evidence of Mr. Henry llase, as published in the Report to the General Board 
of Health, on a Preliminary Inquiry into the Sanitary Condition of the Town 
of Worksop ( Referred to at page 300 §.) 

“ I have been practising as a surgeon fifteen years in Worksop. I have been 
medical officer of the Worksop district of the union thirteen years. I have the 
whole town of Worksop and the workhouse under my care. There is a conside- 
rable number of persons receiving medical union relief. In the workhouse and the 
parish I average twenty-five patients per day. 1 have had very extensive oppor ♦ 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the condition' of die poor people. — In the Low 
Town and Mere Croft there are several families in one house. In the crowded 
parts , where the poor live, the rooms are eight to ten feet square , and from six to 
eight feet high, but some are much less than that , and are low, confined places , and 
in bad repair. The average would be five inmates per house, as near as I can 
tell, but perhaps more in the Mere Croft. I have seen, in cases of fever, four in 
a bed, and in some instances five ; and I have seen grown-up sons and daughters of 
the same family sleeping together. The cottages have seldom more than two bed- 
rooms. There are many with only one bedroom. Many of die windows cannot be 
opened The lodging-houses are in an abominable state. I have seen, in harvest, 
ninety persons in a house in Norfolk Street, with only seven bedrooms , and a garret 
in the tiles. There are seven of these houses in Norfolk Street They will average 
twelve to fifteen persons per night There are no water-works in the town. I 
am not aware of one cottage-house widi a supply of water in it They are not 
drained. There is not such a diing as a house-drain in the town. Filth, manure, 
and excrementitiouB matters, are generally thrown close to the doors. The 
Usual prevailing epidemics found in this town are influenza, dysentery, and 
diarrhoea, frequently running into fever of a low typhoid character. We usually 
have such attacks twice a year, in spring and in autumn. They arise from 
causes that might in a great measure be removed. Typhus and typhoid fevers 
are the most serious epidemics of a preventive character, and we have them in 
cycles of five or seven years, with an awful increase of mortality. In the milder 
cases the fever is obstinate, and the patients are long before they are restored 
to health ; the return to convalescence is retarded by the bad condition of the 
places where they live. It generally occupies from two to four, or six weeks, 
before a person of thirty years of age, or ordinary constitution, with every 
advantage of medical attendance, is fit for work ; but if it goes on to typhus it 
may be three months. It is within my experience that many persons have been 
thus brought upon the parish who would not othcncise have become paupers. I 
think that influenza and typhus have destroyed more persons than cholera. 
Typhus is a more expensive disease than cholera. I imagine the effects of 
influenza and typhus would far exceed that of cholera upon sick societies, &c., 
because, in the former, there may be three months continuance, but the latter 
only a few hours or days. We have typhus fever every year, but wc have only 
had cholera twice in this country, aud therefore, there may bt an indigenous 
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epidemic disease more disastrous to the general health and prosperity of a toum than 
a disease of the nature of cholera, and scch I believe ttphcb to be. It 
varies in intensity in different neighbourhoods, and I find it worst where the 
houses and their inmates are dirtiest, and the ventilation most defective." 



Table showing the Population (Census, 1341) and the Net Rental of the 
several Parishes within the Worksop Union, the Sums expended in the Relief 
of the Poor in such Parishes, and the Amount of snch Relief as a Pound Rate 
on the Net Rental in the Year 1850. (Compiled from Returns with which I 
have been furnished by Mr. Whall, the Clerk to the Guardians of the Worksop 
Union.)— (Referred to at page 300.) 



Name of Pariih or 
Townihip. 


Population 
Census, 1841. 


Amount of Pariih 
Valuation for 
Poor-rate, 1850. 


Total of Year’i 
Expenditure for 
litlirj ctf the Poor 
ended Lady -day, 
1850. 


Proportion in the 
Pound of Expen- 
diture to Hate- 
able Value. 






£ 


£ 


6. 


d. 


Worksop- 


6,129 


24,042 


1,667 


1 




Carburton 


193 


838 


35 


0 


10 


Cuckncy - 


625 


1,273 


111 


1 


8 i 




Norton - 


362 


1,121 


58 


i 


0 




Holbcck - 


266 


1,243 


54 


0 


10. 




Langwith 


443 


1,507 


28 


0 


4 \ 




Carlton - 


1,049 


4,983 


286 


I 


1‘ 




Blyth - 


758 


3,425 


183 


1 


°3 




Hodsock - 


225 


4,118 


76 


0 


4 




StjTTUp - 


6.34 


3,720 


154 


0 


9 i 




Harworth 


546 


4,176 


115 


0 


6J 




Whitwell 


1,125 


4,026 


173 


0 


10 




Clown 


660 


2,415 


172 


1 


5 


Barlbro’ - 


800 


6,300 


320 


1 


0 


Elmton - 


433 


2,038 


88 


0 


10; 




Thorpe Salvin 


390 


2,409 


55 


0 


5 




Harthill - 


709 


4,803 


200 


0 


10 


Anston - 


863 


2,313 


261 


2 


3 


Woodsetts 


181 


836 


22 


0 


6 


' 


Gildingwells 


91 


567 


6 


0 


2: 




Dinnington 


279 


1,160 


36 


0 


7- 




Letwell - 


129 


1,153 


10 


0 


2 


Firbeck - 


191 


1,492 


40 


0 




St. John’s 


69 


837 


7 


0 


2 


Todwick 


214 


1,922 


42 


0 




Wales 


310 


834 


25 


0 


7 


Totals 


17,674 


83,551 


4,224 


1 


0 



The details of the census of 1851 not being as yet published, it is necessary to 
nse those of the census of 1841 in this Table. The population of the whole of 
this Union, in 1851, was 19,210. 
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Table showing tho Tilhe Commutation Rent Chnrgo payable to Parochial 
Incumbents, the Annual Valuo of Property in 1847, as assessed to the Pro- 
perty Tax, County Rate, and Poor Rate respectively, and tho Amount ex- 
pended in the Relief of the Poor in the Year ended Lady-day, 1847. (Com- 
piled from the Parliamentary Papers 298. and 735 Session 1848.) — (Re- 

ferred to above, at page 348.) 



Karnes of Parithes. 


Tithe Commuta- 
tion Kent Charge 
payable to the 
Parochial In* 
cumbent 


Annual Value of Property as 
attested in 1847 to 


Expended for 
the Relief of 
the Poor in 
the Year ended 
Lady*day,l847. 


Property 

Tax. 


County 

Rate. 


Poor 

Rate. 






£ 


8. 


d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




Bletsoo 


- 


343 


18 


9 


3,273 


2,695 


2,188 


216 




Bolnhurst - 


- 


104 


16 


6 


1,923 


1,610 


1,120 


178 




Goldin gton 




233 


8 


0 


5,163 


4,320 


2,733 


270 




Hawnes - 




524 


18 


0 


4,103 


4,120 


2,967 


375 




Higham Gobion 


- 


307 


0 


0 


1,894 


1,700 


1,471 


92 




Leighton Buzsard 


* 


492 


7 


9 


16,274 


11,370 


10,985 


1,109 




Luton 


- 


1,350 


15 


0 


39,134 


33,000 


32,910 


2,546 




Melchbcmrne 


- 


74 


3 


10$ 


3,144 


2,900 


2,424 


89 




Mcpperehall 


- 


535 


0 


0 


2,701 


2,400 


2,042 


254 




Stagsden - 


- 


350 


8 


6 


3,147 


3,450 


2,917 


337 




Stotfold - 


- 


180 


0 


0 


4,624 


2,350 


2,432 


315 




Turvcy * - 


- 


253 


4 


0 


5,075 


5,495 


4,178 


563 




WiDington 


- 


230 


0 


0 


2,067 


2,120 


1,566 


203 




Totals 


- 


4,970 


0 




92,522 


77,530 


69,933 


6,547 



* Clerical appropriators and their lessees. 
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Table showing the Annual Value of Property as assessed to the Relief of the 
Poor, in 1847, the Sam expended in relieving the Poor, and the Amount of 
each Expenditure as a Pound Rate on such Annual Value of the Property 
assessed, in Twenty Parishes of the Counties of Dorset, Norfolk, Sussex, and 
Wilts, followed by a like Table, respecting Twenty other Parishes, in the 
same Counties. (Obtained from the Parliamentary Paper, No. 735, Commons, 
1848 .) — ( Referred to at page 360.) 



Counties and Parishes. 


Annual Value of 
Property rated to 
the Poor-rate in 
UK 7. 


Expended for 
the Relief 
of the Poor, 
for the Year 
ended Lady- 
day. 1847. 


Amount of 
Kate in the 
Parish. 






£ 


£ 


«. 


A 


Dorset: 












Turnworth ... 


• 


1,054 


6 


0 


11 


Winterbourne Tomson - 


• 


424 


2 


0 


a 


Upper Ceme - 


• 


1,058 


9 


0 


2 


Winterbourne Herrington 


• 


732 


5 


0 


If 


Farnham - 




435 


2 


0 


1 


Norfolk : 












Bex well - 


- 


1,537 


-9 


0 


a 


Ryston • 


• 


1,007 


8 


0 


2 


Bawsey - 


- 


345 


i 


0 


0} 


Thuxton ... 


• 


1,640 


3 


0 


o} 


Roudham ... 


. 


864 


-7 


0 


2 


Sussex : 












St. Mary Bidvcrhithe 


• 


577 


1 


0 


0 




Hanglcton ... 


- 


995 


-5 


0 


1: 




West Blatchington - 


- 


550 


1 


0 


ol 




Parham - 


- 


645 


3 


0 


1 


Middleton ... 


• 


480 


4 


0 


2 


Wilts: 












Avon • 


. 


4.38 


2 


0 


1 


Biddlcston St. Peter 


• 


268 


‘2 


0 


ll 




Foxley .... 


- 


799 


2 


e 


©J 




Pertwood - 


• 


400 


2 


0 


1 




Fificld Bavant 




809 


5 


0 


1 




Total ... 


- 


15,057 


79 


0 


u 
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A Like Table respecting Twenty other Parishes in the last above-mentioned 
Counties. (Obtained from the Parliamentary Paper, No. 735, Commons, 
1848.) — ( Referred to at page 360.) 



Counties and Parishes. 




Annual Value of 
Property rated to 
the Poor-rate, in 
1847. 


Expended for 
the Relief 
of the Poor, 
for the Year 
ended Lady- 
day, 1847. 


Amount of 
Rate in the 
Pound. 








£ 


£ 


t. 


d. 


Dorset : 














Charlton Marshall 






1,329 


365 


5 


6 


Stourpaine 






1,468 


425 


5 


94 


Holy Trinity - 






1,811 


654 


7 


24 


Lady St. Mary 






2,497 


649 


S 


2* 


Arne - 






358 


118 


6 


7 


Norfolk : 














St. Faith’s 






3,782 


1,142 


6 


°1 


Xlorsford 






2,541 


806 


6 


4 


Winterton 






517 


319 


12 


4 


New Buckenham 






1,124 


331 


5 


■si 


South Lopham 






1,766 


661 


7 


Sussex : 














Holy Trinity - 






293 


111 


7 


7 


Fcrnhurst 






1,592 


585 


7 


*i 


Lodsworth 






1,474 


491 


6 


8 


Alciston 






1,391 


369 


5 


3 i 


Chalvington - 






844 


227 


5 


4 


Wilts: 














Fisherton Anger 


• 




3,086 


816 


5 


8* 


Hindon 


- 




1,052 


486 


9 


3 


JLorningsham - 


- 




3,191 


925 


5 


9 i 


Corsley 


- 




3,837 


922 


4 


94 


Wilton 


“ 




5,996 


2,006 


6 


4 


Total 


- 


- 


39,949 


12,408 


6 
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Table showing the Net Rental, and the Amount expended in Relief of the 
Poor in all the Parishes in the County of Wilts, being Twenty-one in number, 
in each of which the Poor-rate is under Sixpence in the Pound. — ( Referred to 
at page 360.) 



Parishes. 




Annual Value of 
Property rated 
to the Poor-rate* 
in 1847. 


Expended for the 
Relief of the Po »r 
for the Year ended 
Lady-day, 1847. 


Kate In the Pound 
of Expenditure for 
the Helief to the 
Poor, for the Year 
ended Lady-day, 
1847, on the Au- 
nual Value of rate- 
able Property in 
1847. 






X 




d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


s. 


d. 


Alderbury Union : 




















Oil stock 


. 


805 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


3? 


Standlinch - 


. 


540 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


2$ 


Amesbury Union : 




















Allington - • 


- 


862 


0 


0 


18 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Bose om be 


- 


1,226 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


0 


54 


Orcheston, St. George 


. 


1,724 


0 


0 


17 


0 


0 


0 


24 


Rollstone 


. 


642 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


3? 


Bradford Union: 


















Great Chalfield 


. 


1,079 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


«* 


Caine Union : 


















Bo wood 


. 


1,072 


0 


0 


12 


0 


0 


0 


2? 


Chippenham Union : 




















Avon - 


. 


438 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Biddlestonc, St Peter 


. 


268 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1? 


Ditte ridge - 


. 


552 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


34 


Tytherton Kclwavs 


. 


470 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Dovir.es Union : 


















Allington 


- 


1,464 


0 


0 


28 


0 


0 


0 


4* 

44 


Malmesbury Union : 
Easton Grey 




1,781 


0 


0 


31 


0 


0 


0 


Foxley 


- 


799 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Oj 


Merc Union: 




















Pertwood 


. 


400 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


>i 


Tisbury Union: 


















Berwick, St. Leonard 


. 


940 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


0 


3? 


Wilton Union: 


















Little Langford - 


- 


845 


0 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 




Fifield Bavant 


. 


809 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Tetbury Union: 


















Ashley 


- 


932 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


3 t 


Long Neuriton 


- 


2,638 


0 


0 


58 


0 


0 


0 




Total - ‘ - 


- 


20,286 


0 


0 


292 


0 


0 






Average - 


- 


1,014 


6 


0 


14 


12 


0 


0 


H 
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APPENDIX. 



CHAP. XIX, 



Tables showing the Number of Lunatics and Idiots chargeable to the White- 
chapel Union, or some Parish therein, on the 1st January, 1852. — ( Referral 
to at page 367.) 





Number of Lunatic* and Idiot* relieved. 


In the 
Workhouse. 


In County 
Asylum*. 


In Private 
Licensed 
Ileuses. 


At their 
own 

Residences. 


Total. 


Lunatics 


4 


81 


2 


I 


88 


Idiots - 


18 


12 


- 


2 


32 



Average Coal per Head, per Week, for their Maintenance. 





In the Workhouse. 


lu County 
Asylums. 


In Private 
Licensed Houses. 


Atthelrown 

Residences. 




*. d. 


jr. d. 


s. 


* 


Lunatics 


2 7 


9 3$ 


11 


2 


Idiots - 


2 7 


9 3 \ 


11 


2 
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A’Bxckett G. A. 28L 282. 321. 
Able-bodied adult paupers, number 
of, 13. 

in London, number of, 42. 

■ ■ and total number of paupers 

receiving out-door relief, number of, 

L8. 378. 

— — men receiving relief on one day 
and during the half year, number of, 

18. 

— ■ paupers in a quarter, number of 
paupers and, (1842 — 48), 14. ; 
these returns inaccurate, as includ- 
ing vagrants, L5. ; but useful as ap- 
proximating to the number of pau- 
pers in a year, Ifi. ; inferences drawn 
from them by the Poor Law Board 
unfounded, II. 

Accident, persons chargeable on ac- 
count of temporary sickness or, are 
not to be removed, 276. 

Acland, T. D. 298. 

Administrative reform, Poor Law 
Amendment Act was an important 
step, but was little more than, 265. 
274. 

Adult paupers, number of, 13. 

, women form the largest part of, 

UL 

** Adventures Advenuescn France, Les,” 
161 a. 

Agricultural and manufacturing coun- 
ties, amount of poor-rate in the 
pound in, 73. 

, comparison of crime in, 82. 

in Scotland, proportion of pau- 
pers to inhabitants in, £0. 

, number of insane paupers in, 126. 

, number of paupers in, 76. ; ap- 
portionment of them, I£L 
, number of paupers and of ille- 
gitimate children in union work- 
houses in, 120. 393. 

, population, value of property 

D 



and net rental of real estate per head 
on population in, 6£* ££. 
Agricultural and manufacturing coun- 
ties, proportion as to average of Eng- 
land of illegitimate births in, 121. 392. 

, proportion as to the average of 

England of men who sign the mar- 
riage register with marks in, 89. 
391. 

, proportion of criminals in, 83. 

, proportion of paupers to inhabit- 
ants in, 2£. 

and England, acres of land per 

head on population in, 70. 388. 

and England, proportion of lu- 
natic and idiot paupers to population 
in, 136. 

, London and England, average 

mortality in, £2. 388. 

, Middlesex, Surrey, and England, 

number of lunatic and idiot paupers 
in, 12 £. 394. 

Agricultural counties, and in four 
other agricultural counties, number 
of prisoners committed for trial per 
thousand on the population in, 86. 
S91. 

, and in London, poor-rate per head 

on population in, 24. 73. 

, and three towns, comparison of 

pauperism in two, shown by rate 
per head on population of expend- 
iture for relief, 23. 390. 

, charities in, 20. 

, comparison of pauperism in, and 

in Scotland, 79. 

, comparison of paupetism in, and 

in Ireland, 80. 

(four), expenditure for relief per 

head on population in, 8£. 

, ignorance in, 88. 

in 1844 and 1845, expenditure 

for relief in, and increase per cent of 
the latter, 132. 395. 

> 3 
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Agricultural counties, land is in large 
properties in, 1 28. 

, number of landowners in, 68. 

f number of occupiers and la- 
bourers in, 66, 

, proportion of juvenile criminals 

to population in, 88, 

selected, and grounds for se- 
lection, 65, 

Agricultural districts, disregard of edu- 
cation in, 22, 

— — , incompetency of schoolmasters 
in, £2. 

■ — , increase in value of, 62. 

. in other countries are less bur- 

dened with pauperism than manu- 
facturing and commercial districts, 
58. : France, 60j Scotland, 60. ; 
Switzerland, 60 ; Wurtemburg, £LL 
Agricultural labourers careless about 
education, 26* 

Agricultural unions and eastern dis- 
trict of London, population, net 
rental, expenditure for relief, &c. in, 

75. 282, 

Albert, Prince, Model cottages of, a 
declaration that the wealthy should 
make some better provision for the 
poor, 290. 

Allowance system, degrading tendency 
of, 246, 

, ., resolutions of Justices of Berk- 

shire adopting the, 251. 

Almoner, Lord, still exists, 152. 
Almoners, kings, abbots and bishops 
had their, 156, 

Alnwick Union, inequality of poor- 
rates in the, 332. 

Anastasius, 141. 

Anglo-Saxon Church. See “ Church.” 
Annual value of property. See 44 Net 
rental.” 

Antioch, Council of, (a.d. 341) 146. 
Apostolical Canons, 145. 146 a. 
Appeals against orders of removals, 
provisions of 8 & 2 Will. 3. c. 30, as 
to the trial and costs of, 24L 
Appellants against order of removal 
should be required to give notice to 
the parish in which they intend to 
set up subsequent settlement, 262. 
Apprenticeship, settlement by, present 
law of, 267. ; reasons for abolishing 
it, ft. ; Commissioners for inquiring 
into poor laws (1834) pointed out 
absurdities in, 266. 

Aquisgranense Concilium, ( a.p. 816) 
145 a. 

Ariphro of Sicyon, 2M. 



Army and Navy, effects of intem- 
perance in the, 105. 

Assessed for different purposes, net 
rental as, tithe commutation rent 
charge, and expenditure for relief, in 
thirteen parishes in Bedfordshire, 
348. 398. 

Assessment for poor-rate on tithe 
commutation rent charge is on full 
value, but on land, usually about 25 
per cent below, 348. 

Assessments Act, Parochial, is insuffi- 
cient to effect its object, 349. 

** Assises de Jerusalem,” 165_a. 

Athalaric, 142, 

Augustine, St. 1 35 n. 143. 

Austin, Mr. 291. 

Austria, crime in town and country 
provinces of, 84. 

, number of children of age to 

attend, and number attending school 
in provinces of, LJL5, 392. 

t number of illegitimate births in 

town and country provinces of, 122, 

, official statistics of, 12, ILL 115. 

122 . 319 . 322 , 

, population and number of sol- 
diers in several provinces o£ 12, 

319, 

■ ■■-, provision for education in, 115, 

Author’s proposal of repeal of law of 
settlement, and new mode of raising 
funds for relief, 356. ; no oppressive 
change in the incidence of poor-rate 
would follow its adoption, 359. ; 
it would sufficiently remove the 
present inequality in the burden of 
pauperism, 362. ; probable effects of 
its adoption, 368. 



Bacon, Lord, 212. 386. 

opinion of, in favour of small 

properties of land, 214. 

Bacon, II. N. 64, 

Badge (P), 8 & 2 Will. 3. c 30, di- 
rected the poor to wear, 240.- 305. 

Bailey, Rev. LL H, 305. 

Baluze, 145 a. 153 n, 154 m 

Bancroft, G. 113. 

Barrington, Daines, 218, 212, 

Barton, J. 86 a. 128, 

Bastards, first provision as to the affili- 
ation of, 199. 

Bastardy clauses in Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 201. 

Bastardy law, Commissioners for in- 
quiring into poor laws (1834) re- 
commended repeal of 122, 
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Bastardy law, demoralising ami inju- 
rious influence of, 123. 199. 

Beaumanoir, 1 65 a. 

Bedford, Duke of, 291. 296 a. 

Bedford Union, inequality of poor- 
rates in the, 332. 

Beg, licenses to. See 44 Justices.’* 

Beggars. See 44 Vagrants.” 

Belgium, and Departement du Nord, 
France, sum distributed by Bureaux 
de Bienfaisance in, aud rata per 
head on population and on paupers 
of same, 387. 

Bequest “ to Christ," was, under Justi- 
nian, to be distributed to the poor, 

14L. 

Berkshire, Resolutions of justices of, 
adopting the allowance system, 357. 

Beugnot M. 152 a. 165 n. 

Bill for establishing parochial manu- 
factories, House of Commons in 
1704, passed a, 243. 

Birmingham, expenditure for relief, 
and number of in-door and out-door 
paupers in, 22, 390. 

, income of, and number of per- 
sons relieved by charities in, 22* 

Birth, settlement by, absurdity of 
present law of, 269. 

— , settlement by, Commissioners 
for inquiring into poor laws ( 1 834), 
recommended the adoption oC ex- 
lusively, 265. 

Bishops were, by the Canon Law, to 
administer relief to the destitute, 

145. LUL 

Blackstone, Sir W. 99* 100. 1 83 a, 

209. 

Board of Trade, Report from, to the 
Lords Justices ( 1 696), 235. 

Boards of Guardians. See “Guar- 
dians. ” 

Boccaccio, 161 n. 

Bodkin, W. fcL 278. 

Boehmer, 142 a. 

Book of Common Prayer of Church of 
England, 159. 

44 Bread for the Poor,** 237. 

44 British and Foreign Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review," 92 . 

44 British Association, Transactions of 
the,” 45, 47. 

Brodie, G. 179 a. 

Brooke, Mr. 252. 

Brussel, 234 a. 35Q n. 

Bryant, Mr. 3:35. 

Buller, Mr. Charles 222. 2B0. 307. 

, Minute prepared by, (4th Aug., 

1 848) as to vagrancy, 363. 

d p 



44 Bureau des Longitudes, Auuuaire 
du” ( 1851 ), I22». 582- 
Buret, M. 20. 379. 

Burn, Dr. L22. 239. 248. 266. 

Burnet, Bishop, 177. 185. 242. 



Cssar, Augustus, 32 a. 

Julius, 37. 

Campbell, Lord, 171. 219 a. 223 a. 

Canciani, P„ 153 n. 

Canning v. Newman, case of, 205 n. 

Canon law, bishops were to administer 
relief to the destitute by the, 145. 
148. 

Canons, Apostolical ; of Antioch ; En- 
glish church ; Orleans ; Oxford ; 
Trent; Aquisgranense; Matiscon- 
ense. See these words respectively. 

Capitularies of the Frank kings, 153, 
154 a. 

Carew, R. 219. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 45. 

Cassiodorus, 142 a. 

! Casual poor, if any increase in, on 
repeal of law of settlement, the ma- 
jority would be chargeable in any 
event, 363. 

Cause and effects of the gang system , 

294. 

Cayley, A. L21 n. 

Cecil, Mr. Secretary, 210. 213. 

44 Central society of education, third 
publication of,” (1839) 1 16 a. 

Certificates to settled paupers to re- 
move into other parishes, 8 fit 9 W. ^ 
c. 30j gave power to parish officers 
and two justices to gTant, 238 : they 
became practically useless by 35 
Geo. 3* c. 101. 252. 

de Chamborant, C. G. 209. 

Channing, Dr. 130. 

Chargeability, actual, a necessary con- 
dition to removal of the poor, by 35 
Geo. 3, c. 1Q1. 252. 

, removal not to take place until 

after 21 days’ notice of, sent, 262. 

Charges establishment, or union. See 
44 Union charges.” 

Charities, income of, and number of 
persons relieved by, in Birmingham, 

22* 

, income of in agricultural coun- 
ties, 20. 

> income of in London, 33. 380. 

in manufacturing counties, 

21 * 

, parochial and other in Eng. 

land, 2. 

4 
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Charities parochial, merged in the fund 
to be distributed to poor under 2 2 
Henry 8* c. 25., 3. 

■■ ■, poverty is collected and created 

in the neighbourhood of public, 3* 
Charles 1 1. and James II., Increase of 
pauperism during the reigns of, 

235. 

Charles IX. of France, Ordinances of, 
122. 

de Chateauvieux, F. L. 13Q. 

Children of age to attend, and number 
attending, school, in provinces of 
Austria, number of, 1 L5* 392. 

, illegitimate. See “ Illegitimate.” 

, number of pauper, 20. 

of the working classes, ignorance 

of, 22. 

• - , inadequacy of means of 

education for, 2£L 

in workhouses, number of, 21. ; 

necessity of education and industrial 
training for them, 22* 2fL 365 n. j 
large numbers become criminals, 
23. ; their extreme ignorance, 24. 
Cholera, deaths from, in three districts 
of London, 46. 384. 

*' Chroniques de France,” 152a. 
Chronopius case of Bishop, 141. 
Church, Anglo-Saxon, bound to pro- 
vide for the poor, 148, 152. 

• bound to provide for the poor, 
during the middle ages, 145. : among 
the Lombards, 153. ; among the 
Franks, t‘6. 

, Canon of the English, (1281), 

154 . 

— — ■ , Constantine permitted bequests 
to be made to the, 139. 

, ecclesiastical institutes of the 

Anglo-Saxon, 149. 

• lands have always been liable to 

the burden of maintaining the poor, 

35 1 a. - 

property for the relief of the 

poor, proposals to apply, 214. 

providing for the poor, was very 

ear\y transferred to the, 135. 

, restrictions were placed on the 

transfer of tithes from laymen to 
the, 350 tl 

, serfs of the, were in a better con- 
dition than others, 183- 
■ — ■•, the poor were maintained out of 
the property of, 146. 

, the English, recognized the duty 

of relieving the poor, 154, 159. 
Churchwardens, or “ two others of 
every parish,” to gather alms every 



Sunday to relieve the poor, by 27th 
Henry 8, c. 25^ 125* 

Cities, civilization has always origi- 
nated in, £<L 

Classification in workhouses can only 
be effected by separation of buildings, 

365 . 

Classification in present workhouse 
schools, impossible, 365 s. 

Clay, Rev. J. 30. SI. 88. 117 n. 
Clearances of rural districts, effects in 
towns of, 361 a. 

Clement VII. Pope, 387. 

Clergy, the, pay more than their fair 
share of rates by the assessment 
on tithe commutation rent -charge 
being on full value, while on land 
it is generally about 25 per cent 
below, 348. 

, unfounded partial exemption 

from poor-rate has been claimed for 
the, 349. 

Clergymen, property of, was, by the 
Imperial law, to be applied to the 
use of the poor, 139. 

Close parishes, effect of irremovability 
created by 95c LQ Viet. c. fifi. on, 229* 
, effects of the law of settle- 
ment on cottage accommodation 
near, 299. 

, evils of the, 279 a* 

Code Civil, of France, 201*. 

Coke, Lord (Institutes), 155 a. 152 au 

224. 

(on Littleton), 234 a. 

Colchester Union, inequality of poor- 
rates in the, 282. 

Coleridge, Mr. Justice, 201. 
Colquhoun, Patrick, 4. 56. 

Columella, 355. 

Commerce and the progress of agri- 
culture, gradually extinguished vil- 
lenage, 164. 

Commission of Queen Elizabeth for 
enfranchising the serfs of the Crown, 
210. ; for suppressing vagrancy in 
London and the suburbs, 21 In. 
Commissioners in Lunacy, Report of 
(1847), 2M a, 3fi2. 394. 

for administering Poor I*aws, 

Report of. See “Poor Law Board, 
1st Annual Report of.” 

for inquiring into Poor Laws 

(1834), declared that many educa* 
tional charities were misapplied, 2L ; 
recommended repeal of bastardy law, 
199. ; recommended that removal 
should not take place until after 
question of settlement decided, 26 In. ; 
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recommended the adoption of settle* 
mcnt by birth exclusively, 265. ; 
and pointed out absurdities in law of 
settlement by apprenticeship, 266. 
Commissioners for inquiring into Poor 
Laws Report of, (1834), 2. 24* 
185 n. 258. 26 1 . 265. 267. 279 n. 
284 n. 286. 305. 35 2, 

for inquiring into Public Cha- 
rities Reports of (1847), 2, 33. 
70, 

■ for inquiring into the state of 
large Towns, Second Report of 
(1848), 117 >b— L32a, 

on the Pauper system of Massa- 
chusetts, Report of, 352. 

Committee of Council on Education, 
Minutes of (1847 — 48). l_Ll 

, Minutes of (1848 — 50), 82. 

hS.lL 

, Minutes of (1850 — 51), 28, 

20. 89. 91. 

of visitors of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum for North and East Ridings of 
Yorkshire, Report of (1850), 368. 
Common Council of London, see 
“ Court of Common Council.” 
Complaints of neglect to carry out pro- 
visions of 43 Eliz. c. 2^ 218. 220. 
227. 

Concilia Aquisgranense, 145». : Mntis- 
conense, 1 44 n. and see ** Council." 
Consolidated Fund, proposal to pro- 
vide for poor out of, 342. ; it is not 
likely to be adopted, 343. 

Constantine, 134. 136. 207. 270 n. 

permitted bequests to be made 

to the Church, 139. 

Constantine’s Constitutions for relief 
of the Poor, 136. 

Constantinus, 139 u. 

Constantius and Julian, 140 tL 
Constituent Assembly of France, de- 
claration of ( 1790), 1 98. 
Constitutions of Popes Sixtus IV. and 
Clement VII., 387. 

Contrast of wealth and poverty in 
England, 130. 

Coode, George, 317a. 

Coppock, Mr., 319 H. 321. 324, 325. 
Corder, Mr., 72. 

Corn Laws, repeal of, made it neces- 
sary to apply some remedy to the 
evils of the law of settlement, 274. 
Cost of paupers in England, L 4, 
Cottage accommodation. Boards of 
Guardians have condemned the luw 
of settlement from its interference 
with, 289. 



Cottage accommodation, labourers suffer 
greatly from want of, 247. 288. 2 90. 
300. 

, much crime is produced by 

want of proper, 301. 

near close parishes, effects 

of the law of settlement on, 299. 
, Report of Justices of Hamp- 
shire in favour of increased, (1795), 
251. 

, Reports of Special Assistant 

Poor Law Commissioners as to want 
of, (1843), 29L 

, Reports of Poor Law Inspectors 

as to want of, (1848), 296. 

, some landowners are aware of 

the necessity of providing better, 

289.291. 

Cottages being near their work, farmers 
would be benefited by labourers’, 

298. 

, effect of landowners providing 

decent, 301. 

, law of settlement created a ten- 
dency to pull down, 248. 

, luw of settlement has tended to 

deter owners of close parishes from 
building, 289. 

— , Prince Albert’s Model, a declara- 
tion that the wealthy should make 
some better provision for the poor, 

290. 

Court of Common Council of London, 
Resolutions of, 41.281 a. 

Council of Antioch, Orleans, Oxford, 
Trent, Aquisgran, Matiscon. See 
these words respectively. 

Crabbe, G. 44. 366. 

Crease v. Sawlc, case of, 359 n. 
Cresswell, Mr. Justice, 1Q1 - 
Crime, education the preventive of 
intemperance and, 101. 

in agricultural and manufac- 
turing counties, comparison of, 82. 

in agricultural counties and in 

four other agricultural counties, 
comparison of, 86. 

in Manchester, expense of pau- 
perism and, 108 . 

in town and country provinces 

of Austria, 84. 

, intemperance one of the chief 

causes of, 08. 

is frequently produced by want of 

proper cottage accommodation, 30 1 . 

often caused by poverty, 85. 

Criminals, number of, (1839—47), 
1 LLL 

■■■ , expense of maintaining, 109. 
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Criminals, Game Laws tend to produce, 

82, 

, ignorance of, 30, 

in agricultural and manufacturing 

counties, proportion of 83. 

, large numbers of pauper children 

become, 23. 88. 

f proportion, of juvenile, to popu- 
lation in agricultural counties, 88* 
Crowded and unhealthy dwellings of 
agricultural labourers in Worksop, 

300. 396. 



Dalton, 95* 218. 219, 

Dante, 32, 135 ». 225. 

Darlington Union, average poor rate 
of, 33L 

Davies, C. M. 207. 

Dawes, Rev. 1C See “ Hereford, Dean 

of" 

Defects in carrying out 43 Elis. c. 2^ 
Sir M. Hale pointed out, 220. ; and 
in the statute, 222. 

1)«? Foe, Daniel, 1Q4. L62 "• 243. 

Degrading tendency of Gilbert’s Act, 
and the allowance system, 246. 

Delay, Poor Law Board have pursued 
policy of, since 1847, 308. 

Denison, J. E. 27fi. 286 a. 289 a. 

, S. C 294. 

Dennis, W. G. 320 au 

Departement du Nord, France and Bel- 
gium, sum distributed by Bureaux de 
Bienfaisance in, and rate per head on 
population and on paupers of same, 
387. 

Derivative settlement founded on er- 
roneous construction of 14 Car. 2. 

c. BL.269. 

Dewes, Sir Simon, 212, 213. 215. 

Diminution in number of smnll pro- 
prietors of land in England, 253. 

Dio Cnssius, 37. 

Diocletian and Maximian, 139a. 

Discussions in Parliament, illustrating 
social changes in reign of Eliza- 
beth, 212. 

D’ Israeli, B. S5la. 

... proposal of, to transfer union 
charges to state, 35Q. See 44 Union 
Charges.” 

Disregard by the upper classes of the 
education u£ the people, 1 19. 

Dissertatio Juridica (1717), 124 m. 

Distress, removal of paupers (if ex- 
tremely little use, even during pe- 
riods of, 323. 226. 

District schools for pauper children, | 



necessity of 23. ; powers of Poor- 
Law Board to establish, 25. ; small 
number established, 26. ; slow pro- 
gress of Poor-Law Board in esta- 
blishing, 27. 

Domesday Book, 158. 

Double entries, inaccuracy of totals of 
statistical statements from, 1 1 a. 
Doyle, A. 21. 

Doyle, Sir Francis, 294. 

Drouet, Mr. 26. 

Drunkenness common among the 
working classes, 9£L 
in Londou, number and educa- 
tion of persons charged with, 1113. 
Ducange, 155, 156 a. 

Ducpetiaux, M. 28, 387. 

Duranton, M. 201 a. 

Dursley Union, average poor rate of, 
331. 

Dutch House of Commons, Report of 

(1849), 98, 

Dwellings of Agricultural labourers in 
Worksop, crowded and unhealthy, 

300. 996. 

of the poor in agricultural dis- 
tricts. See 44 Cottage accommoda- 
tion.” 

in Glasgow, 51,361. 

in London, 46. 50. 

in Paris, 52, 



Eadgar, 148. 149. 

Ecclesiastical Institutes of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, 149. 

— institutions, provision for the poor 
was associated with, by Justinian, 

140. 

Ecgberht, Archbishop, 148. l_50a. L52, 
Eden, Sir F. M. 4. 49a. 58. 163. 169. 
172n. 202, 215. 220. 221, 235. 240. 
246. 251. 

“ Edinburgh Review,” 131. 202. 
Educate the whole community, volun- 
tary efforts insufficient to, 91, 
Education, agricultural labourers care- 
less about, 96. 

by the Puritans, provision for, 

ILL 

in agricultural districts, disregard 

of, 92. 

in Austria, provision for, 1 15 . 392 . 

in Prussia, provision for, LL5. 

in Switzerland, provision for, 116. 

in the United States, provision 

for, LLL ; Kossuth’s praise of, 114. 

, law of settlement deprives the 

labourer of motive for, -JQ6. 
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Education, necessity of state provision 
for, 29. ; advantage of it to middle 
classes, 22. 

, neglect of landowners to promote, 

90. 

of children of the working classes, 

inadequacy of means of, 2fL 

of persons charged with 

drunkenness in London, number and, 

103. 

of the people, disregarded by the 

upper classes, 119. 

of the poor, objections made to, 

in 1714, 244. 

the preventive of intemperance 

and crime, 101. 

Educational charities were misapplied. 
Commissioners of inquiry into poor 
laws (18S4), declared that many, 

IL 

Eichhorn, 144 s. 

Eighteenth century, increase of pau- 
perism during the latter half of, 

247. 

Eleemosynare, meaning of, 155. 
Eleemosynary purposes, lands were 
held of the crown for, L58, 

Ellis, Sir IL 156 a, 

Ellis, Sir W. 1 25, 

Ellison, Rev. R. 94* 

Elisabeth, Queen, the personal feelings 
of, were probably interested in the 
acts of parliament relating to the 
poor, 1 86. 

commission of, for enfranchising 

the serfs of the crown, 210. ; for 
suppressing vagrancy in London and 
the suburbs, 211 a. 

Eloi, St. L52, 

Enfranchised by Queen Elizabeth, 
serfs of the crown were, ( 1574), 182. ; 
royal commission for this purpose, 

210 . 

English church, the. Sec “ Church.” 
Epiphanius, St., 1 52. 

Erasmus, 144 n. 

Establishment charges. See “ Union 
Charges. " 

Ethelred, 152. 

Evils of the law of settlement in 1851 
mainly identical with those in 1833, 

2.59. 204, 312. 

Exemption from poor-rate has been 
claimed for the clergy, unfounded 
partial, 349. 

Expenditure for relief. See “Relief.” 
Expense of maintaining criminals, 109. 
Extra parochial places, select committee 
of House of Lords resolved in favour 



of annexing, to adjoining parishes, 

3 58 a. 



Facciolati, J. 90 n. 

Falconar, J. 279 m. 

Farmers would be benefited by labourers 
cottages being near their work, 298. 
Farr, Mr. 43 s. 

Fasts and penances were made sub- 
servient to the relief of the poor, 

149. 

Festival days, great numbers of the 
poor relieved on, by Henry 1 11., 

150. ; by St. I.ouis of Frauce, 151.: 
by prelates, 152. 

Fever among the poor in London, 48, ; 
deaths from, 49 a. 

Fever among the poor, pauperising 
effects of, 49* 293. 396. 

Pielding, Henry, 100. 

Fines in causes ecclesiastical were 
applied to the use of the poor, 141. 
Flemming, Chief Justice, 218. 

Fleta, 157 a. 

Fletcher, J. 12, 82* 83* 86, 89 a. 
Floras, 124 a. 

Feed era. See “ Rymer.” 
de Fontaines, Pierre, 165. 

Fortescue, 168. 250. 

Fra Paolo (Sarpi), 135 n, 147 n. 
France, funds for relief of the poor in, 
53 il. 

, number of illegitimate births in 

town and country districts of, 122. 
, number of insane poor in manu- 
facturing and agricultural depart- 
ments of, and in and proportion to 
population, 127. 395. 

, the various inmates of our work- 
houses would be in separate establish- 
ments in, 364. 

Francis L of France, ordinance of, 
for giving relief to impotent poor, 

192, 

Frankalmoigne, meaning of, 1 55. 
Franscini, Stefano, 60, 61 a. 1 1 7 a. 
French proverb, 356. 

Froissart, 1 64. 211. 

Funds for relief are still raised under 
48 Elis. ch. 2** 215. 



Game Laws tend to produce criminals, 

8 L 

Gang system, cause and effects of the, 

294. 

Gclasius, Pope, 147 n. 

General Board of Health, Report to. 
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on inquiry into the sanitary con- 
dition of Worksop, 300. 396. 
General Board of Health, Report to, on 
the cholera (1850), 41L 51, 35i w. 
dc Gerando, Baron, 4. 61. 

German proverb, 124 tL 183. 

Gibson, Bishop, 1 54 a* 

Gilbert’s Act, 246. 212. 

Glnnvillc, 182. 

Glasgow, mortality of paupers in, 45. 

dwellings of the poor in, 51. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 126. 250. 

Gore, Montague. 5L 
Gothofredus, 137. 142 n. 

Gracchus, Tiberius 1 34 n* 

Gracchus, the younger, 134 n. 
Graham, Sir James, 276. 286. 343. 
387. 

Grainger, R. D. 47. 

Gratian, 148. 

“ Greevous G rones for the Poore,” 221. 
Gregory the Great, 152. 

Gregory XIII., Pope, 207. 

Grimm, J. 124 u. 

Guardians, boards of, have condemned 
law of settlement from its interference 
with cottage accommodation, 289. 

- may be trusted to and do re- 

lieve as agents for distant parish of 
settlement, 318. 

resolutions of, in favour of 

repeal of law of settlement, 313. 

union settlement would diminish 

the interest of, 335.; and probably 
cause the transfer of their duties to 
paid officers, 336. 

Guarinos 207. 

Guerard, M. 1 83. 

Gulson, Mr. 337. 341 n. 



Hale, Sir Matthew, pointed out defects 
in carrying out 43 Eliz. c. 2^ 220.; 
and in the statute, 222. 

Hall, R. 334. 

Hal lam, 1_L 1 77. 179 a. 

Haltwhistle Union, average poor-rate 
of, 33L 

Hansard (Third Series), 275. 286 a. 
351 a. 354. 

Hampshire, Report of justices of, in 
favour of increased cottage accom- 
modation (1795), 251. 

Hardisty, Mr. 327 n* 

Harduin, 1 59 a* 

Hare, Archdeacon, 29. 

Harrison, 1 72. 

Harvey, Sir Francis, 219. 

I lasc, Mr. 300. 396. 



Hawley, W. LL 2S1 *. 330. 

Hay, Mr. 240. 215 n. 

Head, Sir Edmund, 24*. 

Henry III., great numbers of poor re- 
lieved on festival days by, 150. 

Henry VII.’s advice in favour of small 
properties of land, 214. 

Henry VIII granted to Thomas Wol- 
sey his almoner, all goods of persons, 
felons of themselves, and all deo- 
dands, 158. 

Henry II. of France, Ordinances of, 
(1547) Sn. 125* ; (1551) 152. 

Hereford, Dean of, ( Rev. R. Dawes), 
71. 92. 25* 92* LHL 301. 305. 

Ilertius, J. N. L24.it. 233 n. 

Hickson, Mr. 23* 

Hill, Dr. 368. 

Hiring and service, settlement by, only 
prospectively repealed by Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 268. 

de I’Hopital, Chancellor, 192. 193. 

Home Office Tables, ii5* 102. 

Hopeless condition of English labourer, 
L1L 257. 

Horace, 21L 235. 

Hospitals, infirmaries, &c. in England, 

3 . 

in London, 33 ; foundation of 

Christ’s, St. Thomas’s, and Bride- 
well, by Edward VL 209. 

Houard, M. 234 «. 

House of Commons, order of, (20th 
March, 1750), 4, 

of Correction, Regulations made 

by the Suffolk Justices for the, 2L22* 

Houses, increase in population as com- 
pared with, in different parts of Lon- 
don, 51. 384. 

Howard, Mr. 321. 

Howell, F. 283. 

Howlett, Rev. J. 252. 

Hubert, Archbishop, 154 a, 

Hutchinson, G. L 332. 350 n. 



Ibelin, 1 65 w. 

Idiot paupers chargeable to the White- 
chapel Union, number of lunatic 
and, 367. 402. 

Idiots should be removed to Public 
Idiot Asylums, 367 ; a saving would 
be effected to parishes, ib. ; their 
labour would be productive, 368 ; 
they and other inmates of workhouses 
would be benefited, ib. 

Ignorance among the middle classes, 93. 

among the poorer classes in agri- 
cultural counties, £& 
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Ignorance of children of the working 
classes, 

of criminals, SO. 

of pauper children, 24* 

Illegitimate births in agricultural and ' 
manufacturing counties, proportion | 
as to the average of England of, 
121, 232* 

in town and country districts 

of France, number of, 122* 

in town and country pro- 
vinces of Austria, number of, 122. 

■ - children in workhouses in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties, 
number of paupers and of, 120. 393. 
Increase in price of wheat previous to 
14 Car. 2* c. 12. (1654-62), 228* 

previous to 2.5 Geo. 3. c. 

101. (1792-96). 254* 

Increase in rent of land in England, 64* 

in value of agricultural districts, 

62 * 

in value of property in city of 

London, 40 a. 

In-door and out-door paupers, and ex- 
penditure for relief in Birmingham, 
number of, 22* 390. 

in the Stockport Union, num- 
ber of (1841-43), 325. 

In-door and out-door paupers in agri- 
cultural counties, number of, 22* 

— — in England, number of, 2* 

— — in manufacturing towns, 

number of, 12* 378. 

in rich and poor parishes of 

London, number of, 41* 384. 

■ per day, in each uuion or 
parish in London, number of, 35. 
4L 382. 

Inequalities of poor-rate, union settle- 
ment and union rating would remove 
some existing, 329. ; but would in- 
volve great interference with exist- 
ing rights, 330. 

Inequality of average poor-rate of 
unions, 331.: Darlington and Ileeth, 
ib . ; Dursley and Tewkesbury, ib . ; 
Haltwhistle and Newcastle, ib. 

— — of pauperism and poor-rate in 
London, 22* 

of poor-rate in the west district 

of London, 23- 

of poor-rates in unions ; Aln- 
wick, 332. ; Bedford, ib. ; Colches- 
ter, 282.: Worksop, 300. 232* 
Infanticide now prevalent in England, 
122* 1 39 a. 

largely prevailed in ancient Rome, 

137. 



Injurious effects of L4 Car. 2* c. 12. 
stated in recital of 8 & 3 Will. 2* 
c. 30^ 238. ; in recital of 25 Geo. 3. 
c. 101., 252. 

Injurious influence of bastardy law, 

122* 199. 

Innocent III., Pope, 159 a. 

Insane paupers in agricultural and 
manufacturing counties, number of, 

126. 

Insane poor in manufacturing and agri- 
cultural departments of and in 
France, number of, and proportion 
to population, 127. 395. 

Insanity, poverty a cause of, 124* 

prevalent among labouring classes 

in agricultural districts, 355. 
Inspectors of prisons, fifteenth Report 
of ( 1850), LQ3* 

Intemperance and crime, education the 
preventive of, 101. 

common among the working 

classes, 33* 

— in the army and navy, effects of, 

105. 

one of the chief causes of pau- 
perism and crime, 32* 

Ireland, comparison of pauperism in 
agricultural counties and in, §Q* 

during 1846-51, mortality among 

the poor in, 162 a* 

, number relieved in workhouses 

in, 2. 

or Isle of Man, provision against 

bringing vagrants from, 197. 

, value of property rated to poor- 

rate and expenditure under poor law 
in, 80* 

Irish paupers, power of removing Scotch 
and, might properly be retained, 

363. 

Irremovability under Q & IQ Viet. c. 
fifi. is a mitigation for the poor, and 
a great change for the ratepayers, 
277. ; but in some parishes it has 
aggravated the evils of the condi- 
tion of the poor, 285. 

under 3 & 10 Viet c- 66.. effect 

on towns of, 278. ; on close parishes, 
223. 

■■ — under 9 & IQ Viet c. 66.. land- 
owners and manufacturers have built 
cottages in Adjoining parishes in con- 
sequence of, 283. 

■ ■ ■ under 2 &. IQ Viet. c. 66., origin 
of, 225* 

Irremovable under 9 & LQ Viet c. GfL 
are a union charge, paupers, 278. 
252. 
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James ITj increase of pauperism dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles II. and, 235. 
Jerome, St 143, 149. 
de Joinrille, J. 152. 
de Jonncs, Moreau, ILL 121, 122. 
Justellus, 142. 

Justice, 3 W. & M. c. 1 1.. allowed re- 
lief to be given by authority under 
the hand of a, 238. : this partially 
altered by 3 Geo. L c. 7, 245. 

might order relief to be given by 

55 Geo. 3- c. 137., 260. 

Justices in sessions were to persuade 
persons to give, and if ineffectual, to 
tax them for relief of the poor, by 
5 Eliz. c. 189. 

might give licences to beg out of 

the parish, 191. 197. 

of Berkshire, Resolutions of, adopt- 
ing the allowance system, 257. 

of each division were to settle the 

poor and to tax the inhabitants of 
the division for their relief by LI 
Eliz. c. 5^ L24. 

of Hampshire, Report of, in fa- 
vour of increased cottage accommo- 
dation (1795), 251. 

of Suffolk, Regulations made by, 

for the House of Correction, 2 112. 
Justinian, 1 10, 141 . 167. 

, provision for the poor was asso- 
ciated with ecclesiastical institutions 
by, 14a 

Juvenal, 13, 22, 257. 

Juvenile criminals, proportion of, to 
population in agricultural counties, 

8S- 



Kay, J. 1 16 a, 

Kemble, J. M. 2Q a. 

Kennett, Bishop, 1 78 a. 

Kenyon, Lord, 345 a. 

Knatchbull's Act, Sir E. 223. 
Kossuth's praise of provision for edu- 
cation in the United States, 1 14. 



Laboulaye, E. 168 *. 

Labour, effects of law of settlement on 
distribution and wages of, 303. 309. 

, on repeal of law of settlement the 

circulation of, will be greatly in- 
creased, 362. 

Labourer, by 13 Car. 2. c. L2, the, 
again became the slave of the laud, 

, difference between peasant pro- 
prietor and English, 129. 



Labourer, hopeless condition of English, 

131. 252, 

, law of settlement deprives the, of 

all motive for prudence and improve- 
ment, 257. 305. 309, 

— , law of settlement makes the, a 
bondsman, SO 5. 309. 

, union settlement would produce 

no substantial improvement in con- 
dition of, 333. 

Labourers in agricultural counties, 
number of occupiers and, 66. 

, oppression of the free, by the 

Statute of Labourers and afterwards, 

162. 

suffer greatly from want of cot- 
tage accommodation, 247. 288. 290. 
3nn. 

, the plague of 1 348 greatly reduced 

the number of, in England, 161. 
Lactantius, 137. 

Lambarde, 196 a, 201. 218. 

Land and landowner, burdens and pri- 
vileges oC will have ample consider- 
ation in parliament, in any repartition 
of general taxation, 339. 

, diminution in number of small 

proprietors of, in England, 25a 
is in large properties in the agri- 
cultural counties, 128. 

, large properties of, in the Roman 

Empire, 1 70. 

, Lord Bacon's opinion in favour 

of small properties of, 214. ; Henry 
VII.’s., ib. 

per head on population in agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties 
and England, acres of, ZQ» 388. 

per head on population in Orkney 

and Sutherland, acres of, 388. 
Landowners are aware of the necessity 
of providing better cottage accom- 
modation, some, 289. 291. 

— — , great number of, in England, be- 
fore the reign of Henry VI L, 168. ; 
in 17th century, 25a 

have built cottages in adjoining 

parishes in consequence of 9 & 111 
Viet. c. 66.. some, 283. 

-■ , neglect of, to promote education, 
90. 

in agricultural counties, number 

of, 

providing decent cottages, effect 

of, 301. 

Lands were held of the Crown for elee- 
mosynary purposes, 1 58. 

Lanfranc, 156 u. 

“ l.anghain Register, The,’’ 155 », 
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Latimer, Bishop, L 23 ». 
de Laurie re EL 165 a. 2 34 m 
Lawn, Mr. 6 2 a. 

Legislature. See “ Parliament.” 

Leo XII., Pope, 209. 

Lewis, Mr. Cornewall, 343 a. 

Licences to beg out of the parish, jus- 
tices might give, 191. 197. 

Livesey, Mr. J. 334. 

44 Li v res de Jostice et de Piet, Li,” 
165 a. 

Local causes have thrown unequal bur- 
dens of poor-rate on neighbouring 
places, 281. 

Locke, John, 235. 

Locrl, Baron, 2Qi a* 

London, amount of out-door relief in, 
54* 56. 

and ELngland, average mortality 

in agricultural and manufacturing 
counties, 69 . 388 . 

■ — and in agricultural counties, rate 
per head on population of expendi- 
ture for relief in, 14. 23. 

■ and Paris, comparison of pauper- 
ism in, 53* 

, charities in, 33. ; income of ib. 

380 . 

" Ixmdon City Magazine" (Jan. 1851), 

5L 

- dwellings of the poor in, 4£. 5Q* 

, fever among the poor in, 48. ; 

deaths from, 43 a. 

■ ■■ — , increase in population as com- 

pared with houses in different parts 
of, 5L 384* 

, increase in value of property in 

city of, 4 QiL 

, inequality of pauperism and poor 

rate in, 32. 

, inequality of poor rate in the 

west district o£ 32. 

, mortality in, 43. 

, mortality of paupers in, 44. 

— — of the poor in, 43. 52. ; ex- 
ternal causes of, 45* 

. net rental and expenditure for 

relief in the poorer districts of, 23. 
383. 

, number and education of persons 

charged with drunkenness in, 103. 

, number of able-bodied adult 

paupers in, 42. 

, number of deaths from cholera 

in different districts of, 4£* 384. 

, number of in-door and out-door 

paupers in rich and poor parishes 
of, 4L 384. 

■ ■ , number of in-door and out-door 



paupers per day in each union or 
parish in, 35. 1L 382. 

London, plague of, mortality among 
the poor daring the, 132 fi. 

, population and number of houses 

in city of, 40. 383. 

, population, net rental, and ex- 
penditure for relief in each union 
or parish, and in Registrar Gene- 
ral^ districts in, 24. 381. 

, net rental, expenditure for re- 
lief, &c. in agricultural unions and 
eastern district of, 25. 389- 

, Reports of Poor Law Board do 

not give number of poor in, 35. 

unions, population, net rental and 

rate of net rental per head on popu- 
lation in the city of, and east and 
west, 333. 

Long, R. 320 a. 

Louis of France, St., constitution of, 
350 a. 

, great numbers of poor relieved 

by, L5L 

Louis the Dcbonnaire, 154. 

Louis XVI. of France, edict of, 255. 
Low, S. 32. 380. 

Loysel, Antoine, 233 a. 

Lucretius, 272. 

Lunacy, Report of Commissioners in. 

See 4 * Commissioners." 

Lunatic and idiot paupers chargeable 
to the Whitechapel Union, number 

of, 367. 402. 

■■ ■ ■ ■ in agricultural and manufac- 
turing counties, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and England, number of, 126. 394. 
Lunatic Asylum at Clifton, productive 
labour is found to be advantageous 
at, 368. 

paupers to state. Sir C. Wood’s 

proposal to transfer part of the 
charge of, 353. ; it was illusory for 
good, and involved a disregard of 
prescriptive obligation and local 
government, 354. ; insufficiency of 
argument in support of it, ib. 
Lunatics, detaining any, in workhouses 
very injurious, 366. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, 1£L LLL 1 1 2. 
Lyndwood, 154n. 156n. 



Macaulay, T. B. 145. 251. 

M 4 Culloch, J. IL 43 a. 63* G2. 

Mack worth. Sir U. 242. 

M 4 Neill, Sir John, 331. 242. 246 a. 
354 zl 

Madox, Thomas, 1 59. 164. 
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Magontu, P. 147. 

Maitland, W. 21 1 a. 

Malmesbury, Earl of, proposal of i 
special income tax by, 346. ; it 
would relieve the landowner of three 1 
fourths of present burden, and is 
open to every objection against 
general property tax, 347. 
Manchester, Bishop of, 3Q. 

, expense of pauperism and crime 

in, 108. 

Mandevillc, B. 244. 

Mansfield, Lord, 345 a* 

Manufacturers have built cottages in 
adjoining parishes in consequence 
of 2 & lH Viet. c. 66., some, 283. 
Manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts in other countries are more 
burdened with paujierism, than agri- 
cultural districts, 58. : France, 60. : 
Scotland, 60.; Wurtemburg, fLL 

counties, agricultural and. See 

“ Agricultural and manufacturing.*’ 

— — counties, charities in, IL- 

— , number of paupers in, 76. 

■ ■ selected, 65. 

towns, number of in-door and 

out-door paupers in, L2. 378. 
Manumission. See “ Enfranchised.” 
Marnier, M. A. G. 350 n. 

Marriage register with marks, pro- 
portion os to the average of England 
of men who sign the, in agricultural 
and manufacturing counties, 89. 
391. 

Marriott, Mr. 327. 

Massachusetts, excess of State’s poor 
in, caused to a great extent by the 
State's provision, 353. 

suffers more from pauperism than 

any other of the United States, 352. 
Matisconensc, Concilium, 144 a. 
Maxwell, Dr. 368 n. 

May, Mr. 222 a* 

Men receiving relief on one day and 
during the half year, number of able- 
bodied, liL 
Merlin, 154. 

Metropolis. See “ London.” 

Middle classes, ignorance among the, 

93. 

Milton, 52, 52* 5B. 339. 

Mines, Select Committee of House of 
Lords resolved in favour of rating 
all, 252= 

Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education. See “ Committee.” 
Mitchell, Rev. M. 9h 92, 226, 
Mittermaier and Zacharia, 22 a. 



Monasteries, amount of property con- 
fiscated on the suppression of the, 

ITL. 

, the poor were placed in a worse 

condition by the suppression of the, 

179. 

Monastery had an adjoining poor house, 
each, 156. 

Money orders may easily \jc substi- 
tuted for removals, and would be 
advantageous 316. 

, relief under, may be apportioned 

between parishes of settlement and 
residence, 318. 

, substitution of, might cause 

poor to apply for relief in some 
cases, 319. 

Monteagle, Lord, 63 n± 

Montesquieu, 161. 198 a. 

More, Sir Thomas 171. 

Moreau de Jonnes. See M de Jonn^s." 
Morell, J. D. 22* 

Morichini, Bishop, 147 a* 208. 240 a* 
Mortality among the poor from the 
plague in Florence, 1XLI n* 

among the poor in Ireland during 

1846— 51, 152 a. 

— — — among the poor during the plague 
of London, 162 a. 

— — in agricultural and manufactur- 
ing counties, London and England, 
average, 62. 388. 

in Europe from the plague in 

1348, 16_1 n. 

in London, 42. 

in Paris 52, 

— — of paupers in Glasgow, 45. 

of paupers in London, 44* 

of the poor, 45. 396. ; external 

causes of, ib. 

— — of the poor in London, 43. 52. 
Moseley, Rev. IL 29. 

Multifariousness of laws as to settle- 
ment and removal, 266. 

Myrror of Justice, 155. 



Names of places Paganism traced in 
existing, 90 n. 

National Convention of France, de- 
claration of (1793), 1 98. 

National rate on real property, pro- 
posal of, 343. ; it would strike a 
fatal blow at local government and 
increase pauperism, ib. 

workhouses the institution of, 

in 1795, would have swallowed up 
much of the capital of the country, 
345. 
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Navy, effects of intemperance in the 
army and, IQI. 

Necessity of repeal of law of settle- 
ment, 310. 312. 314. 

Neglect to carry out provisions of 43 
Eli*, c. 2^ 220, probably the cause 
of Li Car. 2. c. 12^ 22<L 228. 

to carry out vngrant law, 3£) Eliz. 

c. 4., 224 : in 1847 and 1848, 226. 
Neison, F. G. P. 102. 

Net-rental and expenditure for relief in 
the parishes in Wilts in which poor 
rate is under 6d. in £. 360. 401. 

and expenditure for relief in the 

poorer districts of Loudon, 38. 383. 

as assessed for different purposes 

tithe commutation rent charge, and 
expenditure for relief in thirteen 
parishes in Bedfordshire, 348. 398. 

, expenditure for relief, and 

amount of poor rate in forty 
parishes in Dorset, Norfolk, Sussex, 
and Wilts, 360. 322. 400. 

, expenditure for relief, and 

amount of poor rate in the parishes 
of the Worksop Union, 300. 397. 
of real estate per head on popu- 
lation in agricultural and manufac- 
turing counties, population, value of 
property and, 6£. (IjL 

, population and expenditure for 

relief in each union or parish, and in 
Registrar General's districts in Lon- 
don, 34. 381. 

, population and expenditure for 

relief &c. in agricultural unions and 
eastern district of London, Z5. 389. 

, population and rate of net rental 
per head on population in the City 
of, and East and West London 
Unions, 40. 383. 

Newcastle Union, average poor rate 
of, 331. 

Nicholls, Report of G. 1 29. 

Nicolai, 38 6'. 

Nottingham during distress in 1837 — 
38, number of removals from, 323. 



Occupation abstract of census of 1831, 

66. 128. 

Occupiers and labourers in agricultural 
counties, number of, 66. 

Octavius, M. 1 34 a. 

Oppression of the free labourers by 
the Statute of labourers and after- 
wards, 162. 

Orders, money. See “ Money orders.” 
— — of removal. See “ Removal." 



Origin of tithes, provision for the 
poor was the chief, 1 35. 1 42. 

Orkney, acres of laud per head on 
population in, 386. 

Orleans, Council of (a.d. 511), H6. 
148. L52 a. 

OroMus, 124 a. 

Orphan children in workhouses, num- 
ber of, 2L 

Out-door paupers in England, number 
of, 7. UL 

in London, 22. 56. 

per day, number of, and numlier 

during the summer half-year in, and 
population of thirty unions, 1 1 . 
375. ; forms of returns by which 
these numbers were obtained, 37 6. 
377. 

. See “ In-door and out-door.” 

Out-door relief in London, amount of, 

54. 56. 

, number of able-bodied adult 

paupers and total number of paupers 
receiving, LfL 378. 

, number of widows and total num- 
ber of paupers receiving, 20. 380. 

Overseers, ignorance among, 93. 

had misapplied the parish funds 

previous to 3 W r . & M. c. 11., 237. 

Ovid, 2 1 3. 

Oxford, Council of, 156. 



Pag uiisin traced in existing names of 
places 20 a. 

Parentage, settlement by, founded on 
erroneous construction ul L4 Car. 2 
C. 12^ 269. 

Paris comparison of pauperism in 
London and, 5JL 

, dwellings of the poor in, 52. 

, expenditure for secours a domi- 
cile in, 54. 

, mortality in, 5 

, number of poor receiving secours 

a domicile in, 20. 56. 379. 

Parish officers and two justices might 
grant certificates to settled paupers 
to remove into other parishes l»y 8 & 
2 Will. 3. c. 30.. 238. ; they became 
practically useless by 35 Geo. 3. c. 
101., 252. 

Parishes frequently save by not re- 
moving paupers 327. 

in which poor rates are extremely 

high or low are for the most part 
small, 360. 

to purchase or hire workhouses, 

9 Geo. Lc. L authorised, 246. 
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Parker, Chief Justice, *270 n. 
Parliament, burdens and privileges of 
land and landowner will have ample 
consideration in, on any repartition 
of general taxation, 339. 

intended by 18 Eliz. c. 3* to 

provide work for those who could 
not find it, the, 1 98. 

, many persons in, are not aware 

of the suffering inflicted by law of 
settlement, 317. 

, Ordinance of the (1642), 166 a. 

of the Restoration, the, was too 

ready to disregard the rights of the 
poor, 229. 

Parliamentary paper, Commons (1819, 
No. 211.), 2&1 (1846, No. 449.), 

fiSiLJ (1848, No. 735.), filL 360. 
399. 400, ; (1849, No. 87.), 80. ; 
(1851, No. 388.), 4L_i (1851, No. 
641 A 80. HI n.: (1851, No. 674.), 
38 n. ; (1851, No. 690.), 6 n. 
Parochial Assessments Act is insuffi- 
cient to effect its object, 319. 

manufactories. House of Com- 
mons passed a bill in 1704 for es- 
tablishing, 243. 

system was abandoned by 14. 

Eliz. c. 5* 196. ; but the parochial 
tie was not wholly severed, 203. 
Pascal, 144 tL. 

Pashley, 90 a. 

Pasture. Sec “ Tillage.” 

Pauper children. See “ Children.” 
Pauperism and crime in Manchester, 
expense of, 108. 

and crime, intemperance one of 

the chief causes of, 2iL 

and poor rate, inequality of, in 

London, 32. 

and reduction of population in 

Sutherland, excess of, 386. 

and vagrancy in reign of Henry 

VII., increase of, 165. 

and vagrancy in Home, provisions 

against, 207. 

increase of, during the 16th cen- 
tury, 168. ; during the reigns of 
Charles LL and James II., 235. ; 
in the reign of William III., 236. ; 
from 1750 to 1800, 247. 

■ in agricultural counties and in 

Ireland, comparison of, HQ. 

in agricultural counties and in 

Scotland, comparison of, 29. 

in Europe in 16th century, in- 
crease of, 206. 

in London and Paris comparison 

of, 53. 



I Pauperism in two agricultural counties 
and in three towns, comparison of, 
shewn by rate per head on popula- 
tion of expenditure for relief, 79. 

390. 

more burdensome on manufac- 
turing and commercial than agri- 
cultural districts in other countries, 
58. ; France, 60. ; Scotland, 60. : 
Switzerland, 60. ; Wurtemburg, 6L. 
— — — , union rating on repeal of law of 
settlement would not reasonably 
adjust the present unequal burden 
of, 341. 

; Paupers, able-bodied, in-door, insane, 
out -door. Sec these words respec- 
tively. 

in agricultural and manufacturing 

counties, number of, 2IL 

in Loudon, number of. Si 

mortality of. See “ Mortality.” 

J , population and proportion of 

paupers to inhabitants in the coun- 
ties of Scotland, number of, 60. 385. 
, probably but few, from the Con- 
quest to the reign of Edward III., 
161. 

return immediately after removal, 

a large proportion of 321. 325 w. ; 
the only remedy is a second removal, 

321. 

to inhabitants in agricultural and 

manufacturing counties, proportion 
of, 26. 

to inhabitants in agricultural and 

manufacturing counties in Scotland, 
proportion of, 60. 

were entitled to needful relief 

wherever they were residing, under 
43. Eliz. c. 2^ 212. 

Peasant proprietor and English la- 
bourer, difference between, 1 69. 
Pedigree, the question of settlement is 
resolving itself into one of, 269. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 274. 277. 

Penalties of penance were applied to 
the relief of the poor, 205. 

, statutory, were applied to the re- 
lief of the poor, 204. ; on the clergy, 
ib. ; on Roman Catholics, 205. ; 
on offences against God and reli- 
gion, ib. 

Personal property not generally rated 
even when rateable, 345 n. ; since 
1840 it has not been rateable, ib. 
Phillips, George, 1 53a. 

Petty, Sir William, 161 n. 

Pigolt, Mr. G. 312. 

, proposal of, for union rating. 341.; 
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great inequalities would soon grow 
up under it, 542. 

Pius V., Pope, '207. 

VII., Pope, 2Q9. 

Playfair, Dr. Lyon, 1 17 a. 139 i*. 
Pliny, 170. 

Poor, bequest “ to Christ ” was under 
Justinian to be distributed to the, 141- 

, churchwardens or “ two others of 

every parish" to gather alms every 
Sunday to relieve the, by 21 Hen. iL 
c. 25^ Hi 

citizens in ancient Rome, number 

of, 

, compulsory taxation by secular 

authority for relief of the, authorised 
for the first time by 5 Eli*, c. 3., 

191. 

, Constantine’s constitutions for re- 
lief of the, 136. 

•, during the middle ages, the Church 

was bound to provide for the, 1 45. ; 
among the Franks, 153. ; among the 
Lombards, ib. 

, dwellings of the. See 11 Dwellings.’* 

, effect on the, of 9 & 1_Q Viet 

c. 66., 285. 

, fever among the. See “Fever.” 

■ , fasts and penances were made sub- 

servient to the relief of the, 149. 

, fines in causes ecclesiastical were 

applied to the use of the, 141. 

house, each monastery had an 

adjoining, 156. 

in ancient Rome, provision for 

the, 1 34 a. 

.justices of each division were to 

settle the, and to tax the inhabitants 
of the division for their relief, by 
14 Eli*, c. .5., LS4. 

, justices in sessions were to per- 
suade persons to give, and if ineffec- 
tual to tax them to the relief of the, 
by 5 Eliz. c. 3-, 189. 

Pi>or Law Amendment Act was an 
important step, but was little more 
than administrative reform, 265. 271. ; 
it greatly reduced the expenditure 
for relief, JL 972. 

Poor Law Board, first annual Report 
of, published as “ Report of Com- 
missioners for administering Poor 
Laws,”) (1848), LL LL. 26. 226. 

, second annual Report of, 

(1849), 15. LL 26. 21. 227 a. 

— — , third annual Report of, 
(1850), 8. LL 22. XL 

draw unfounded inferences from 

returns of numbers of paupers and 



able-bodied paupers in a quarter, 
(1842-48), LL 

Poor Law Board have not published 
statistical statement of number of 
paupers relieved half yearly, L 

have pursued policy of delay 

since 1 847, 308. 

, Minute of, as to vagrancy (4th 

August, 1848), 227, 

, Report to, on education and 

training of pauper children (1851), 

21 . 

, Reports of, do not give number 

of poor in London, 35*. 

, Reports to, on the law of settle- 
ment and removal (1850), 280 tL. 
981. 285. 290. 296. 299. 307. 309. 
320. 327. 330. 335* 363. 

to establish district schools for 

pauper children, powers of, 25* ; 
small number established, 2fi» ; slow 
progress in establishing, 2L 
Poor-Law Commissioners, third an- 
imal Report of, (1837) 272, 213 n. 

, fifth annual Report of, ( 1839),50. 

.sixth annual Report of, (184/)), 

240 ul. 

, seventh annual Report of, (1841), 

1L2* 

, ninth annual Report of, (1843), 

267 . 268. 277. 

.eleventh annual Report of, (1845), 

16- 1 32. 268 n. 

, twelfth annual Report of, ( 1 846), 

l H9.. 

at first caused the workhouse 

test to be applied with severity, 272. 

for Ireland, fouth annual Report 

of, (1851), 9. 80. 

, Report of, on the training of 

pauper children (1840), 23* 

, Reports to. See “ Special Assist- 
ant Poor-Law Commissioners, Re- 
ports of.” 

Poor Law in Ireland, value of property 
rated to poor-rate and expenditure 
under, 80. 

Poor-I.aw Inspectors, Reports of. Sec 
“ Poor-Law Board, Reports to, on 
the law of settlement and removal 
(1850).” 

Poor-Law, in the administration of the, 
a close connection should be esta- 
blished between the taxation to raise 
funds and their application, 344. 
Poor-Laws, Report of Commissioners 
for inquiring into, (1834). See 
" Commissioners." 

Poor, mortality of. See “ Mortality." 
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Poor, penalties were applied to the 
relief of the, 20 1 . See “ Penalties.” 

, property of clergymen was, by 

the linperiul law, to be applied to 
the use of the, 1 39. 

— — , proposals to apply church pro- 
perty for relief of the, 214, 213. 

, providing for the, was very early 

transferred to the Church, 1 33. 

, provision for the, the chief origin 

of tithes, 142. 

, provision for the, was associated 

with ecclesiastical institutions by 
Justinian, 1 40. 

, provision of Charles IX. of 

France for relief of the, 192. 

— — , provisions of Henry LL of 
France for relief of the, 3 ». 176. 
15)2. 

Poor-rate, amount levied for, a much 
larger sum than that expended for 
relief, from including police, county - 
rate, &c„ 6. 

, assessment for, on tithe com- 
mutation rent charge is on full value, 
but on land usually about 25 per 
cent, below, 348. 

, during latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, amount of, 237. 

■ , of unions, inequality of average, 

331 . 

, inequality of, in the west district 

of I>ondon, 39. 

- in forty parishes in Dorset, Nor- 
folk, Sussex, and Wilts, net rental, 
expenditure for relief, and amount 

of, 36i L 899* 11XL 

in the parishes of the Worksop 

Union, net rental, expenditure for 
relief, and inequality of, 300. 397. 

in the pound, in agricultural and 

manufacturing counties amount of, 
73 . 

under sixpence in the pound, 

net rental and expenditure for relief 
in the parishes in Wilts in which 
it is, 360, 401. 

on neighbouring places local 
causes have thrown unequal burdens 
of, 281. 

, union settlement and union 

rating would remove some existing 
inequalities of, 329. ; but would in- 
volve great interference with existing 
rights 330. 

. See also the nnmes of the re- 

spective places. 

Poor-rates and purch&se-inouey paid 
by railway companies, 62. 



Poor-rates are extremely high or low, 
parishes in which, arc for the most 
part small, 360. 

Poor relieved on festival days great 
numbers of the, by Henry 111. 
130. ; by St Louis of France, 131. ; 
by prelates 132. 

, the Anglo-Saxon Church was 

bound to provide for the, 144. 132. 

, the English Church recognised 

the duty of relieving the, 134. 139. 

, the first statute for the relief of 

the, was 22. Hen. fiL c. 12.. 173. 

, the parliament of the Restora- 
tion was too ready to disregard the 
rights of the, 225). 

, the, were maintained by the pro- 
perty of the Church, 136. aud fol- 
lowing pages. 

— — , the, were placed in a worse con- 
dition by the suppression of the 
monasteries 179. 

to wear badge ( P), 8 fa 9 Will. 3* 

c. 30. directed the, 240. 

Pope, A. 1 70. 

Popham, Chief Justice, 219. 

Population and number of houses in 
city of London, 4Q. 383. 

— — as compared with houses in dif- 
ferent parts of London, increase in, 
384. 

, number of paupers, and propor- 
tion of paupers to inhabitants in the 
counties of Scotland, &L 383. 

, reduction of. effected in Suther- 
land, 386. ; in the Campagna of 
Rome, ib. 

. See the names of the places 

respectively. 

Porter, G. R.' 104. 103. 118. 119 a. 
Poverty a cause of insanity, 124. 

is collected and created in the 

neighbourhood of public charities 2a 
Prelates great numbers of poor re- 
lieved by, 132. 

Prisoners committed for trial per 
thousand on the population in agri- 
cultural counties, and in four other 
agricultural counties, number of, 86. 

391. 

Prisons degrading effects of, 82. 
Property confiscated on suppression of 
the monasteries, amount of, 177. 

— tax appropriated to the poor, 
pioposal of general, 343. ; objection- 
able ns u general state provision, and 
us reducing by half one of the direct 
taxes on real property, 346. 

Proposal ol general property tax ap- 
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propriated to the poor, 345. See 
44 Property tax.” 

Proposal of national rate on real pro- 
perty, 343. See 44 National rate.” 

of special income tax, 3-16. See 

** Special income tax." 

of rej)cal of law of settlement, 

and new mode of raising funds for 
relief, the Author's, 356. Sec 44 Au- 
thor’s proposal." 

of union rating and repeal of the 

law of settlement, 340. See 44 Union 
rating.” 

of union rating, Mr. G. Pigott’s, 

341. See 44 Union rating.” 

to provide for poor out of con- 
solidated fund, 342. See 44 Consoli- 
dated fund." 

to transfer part of the charge of 

lunatic paupers to State, 353. See 
44 Lunatic paupers.” 

to transfer union charges to State, 

350. See Union charges." 
Prudcntius, 134. 

Prussia, provision for education in, 
115. 

Public-houses in Manchester, number 
of robberies from the person in, 102 . 
Punishment of unchastity, ancient, 124. 
Puritans, provision for education by 
the, 113. 



Quintilian, 250. 



Railway companies, purchase-money 
and poor-rates paid by, £ 2 . 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 213. 
llapin, 1 84. 

Rate in a‘d has not been found avail- 
able in practice, 281. 

Rate per head on population and on 
paupers, of expenditure for relief, 
and amount of same in England, 
387.; in Belgium, ami Departc- 
ment du Nord, France, 387. 

per head on population, of ex- 
penditure for relief, comparison of 
pauperism in twa^agricultural coun- 
ties, and in three towns, shown by, 
79. 390. 

Rate-payers, removals, by dispersing 
the hands employed in trade, pro- 
duce injury to, 324. 327. 

, the legislature seems, by f) & 10 

Viet. c. 66 ., to sanction the principle 
of relieving one class of, at the ex- 
pense of any other, 277. 



Rates, one valuation should be used 
for all local and other, 349. 

Rating, Union. See 44 Union rating.” 
Recital of 14 Cor. 2. c. 12. diffuse in 
statement of evils, 225. ; considera- 
tion of these in detail and their 
present inapplicability, 231. 

— of 8 & 9 Will. 3* c. 3f L states in- 
jurious effects of 14 Car. 2. c. 12^ 
238. 

of 35 Geo. 3* c. 101 . states in- 
jurious effects of 14 Car. 2 . c. 12„ 
252. 

Rcfucil General des Lois, Sul (Paris, 
1834), 198 a. 

Reeth Union, average poor rate of, 331. 
Reeves, John, 167. 194 a. 

Regina c. Barnsley, case of, 366 a, 

— — r. Cal deco te, case of, 285 a, 

p. Forncctt St. Mary, case of, 278n. 

r. Halifax, case of, 285 a. 

r. Ide, case of, 278 n. 

r. Lumsdaine, case of, 346 a. 

r. Marylcbone, case of, 286 a. 

v. Seenid, case of, 285 3 , 

0 . Wigton, case of, 350 a. 

Registrar- General, fifth annual Report 
of, 43 a. 

, sixth annual Report of, 123 a. 

, ninth annual Report of, 69. 

— , weekly returns of births and 
deaths by, 48. 

Relief and amount of poor-rate, in 
forty parishes in Dorset, Norfolk, 
Sussex, and Wilts, net-rental and 
expenditure for, 360. 399, 400. 

and amount of poor-rate in the 

parishes of the Worksop Union, net- 
rental and expenditure for, 300. 397. 
and number of in-door and out- 
door paupers in Birmingham, ex- 
penditure for, 22. 390. 

and number of in-door and out- 
door paupers in the Stockport Union, 
expenditure for (1841-43}, 325. 

, comparison of pauperism in two 

agricultural counties and three 
towns, shewn by rate per bead on 
population, of expenditure for, 79. 
390. 

, expenditure for, amounts to up- 
wards of 5,000,000/. annually, L 

, expenditure for, (1748-50 and 

1848-50), 4. 

, (1750-1801), 242s 

, ( 1837, 1848, 1850), 273. 

, (1851), 5. 

, aiul equivalent in quarters of 

wheat (1841—1850), fL 
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Relief, expenditure for, per head on 
population in agricultural counties 
and in London, 24. 2 & ; in four 
other agricultural counties, 86* 

, funds for, arc still raised under 

LI Eli*, c. 215* 

, Gilbert’s Act at first reduced the 

expenditure for, 247. 272. 

in agricultural counties, in 1844 

and 1845, and increase, per cent., of 
the latter, expenditure for, 1:12. 395. 
— ■ in agricultural unions and eastern 
district of London, net rental, popu- 
lation, and expenditure for, 25* 389. 

in England, expenditure for, and 

rate per head on population, and on 
paupers of same, 6L 387. ; in Bel- 
gium, and Departement du Nord, 
France, 387. 

in London and Paris, expendi- 
ture for, 53* 

in the parishes in Wilts in which 

poor-rate is under sixpence in the 
pound, net rental, and expenditure 
for, 360. 4QL 

in the parishes of the Worksop 

Union, net rental, inequality of poor- 
rate, and expenditure for, 300. 397. 

in the poorer districts of London, 

net rental and expenditure for, 38* 
383. 

Relief-lists, half-yearly, give an inaccu- 
rate number of paupers in a year, on 
account of double entries, LI* 

Relief might be given by authority, 
under the hand of a justice, under 
3 W. & M. c. 11., 238. ; this par- 
tially altered by 9 Geo. L c. 2u 245. 

, on repeal of law of settlement, 

a better mode of raising funds for, 
would be necessary, 340. 

■ ■ , paupers were entitled to needful, 

wherever they were residing, under 
43 Eliz. c. 2^ 212* 

per day, number of out-door 

poor receiving, number during the 
summer half-year, and population of 
thirty unions, LL 375. 

, Poor - Law Amendment Act 

greatly reduced expenditure for, 5* 
222 * 

to be given, justice might order, 

by £5 Geo. 3* c. 137.. 260 . 

to the destitute, bishops were, by 

the canon law, to administer, 145. 
148. 

under money-orders, may be ap- 
portioned between parishes of settle- 
ment and residence, 318. 



Relief under 5 Eliz. c. 3^ justices in 
sessions were to persuade persons to 
give, and, if ineffectual, to tax them 
for, 182* 

Relieve, guardians of unions may lx* 
trusted to and do, as agents for dis- 
tant parish of settlement, 318. 

Remodelled, union settlement and 
union rating would require some 
existing unions to be, 336. 

Removal, a large proportion of paupers 
return immediately after, 321 . 325, ; 
the only remedy is a second removal, 
321. 

, attempts to prevent, until after 

question of settlement decided, 261* ; 
this effected by LI & L2 Viet. c. 21* 

a. 9^ 262 *L 

8 & Q Will. 3. c. 30. made pro- 
visions as to the trial and costs of 
appeal against orders of, 241. 

, L4 Car. 2* c. 12* gave the power 

of, 225. ; mitigation of it by creating 
new heads of settlement, 237.; in- 
adequate remedy by Certificate Act, 
238. : irremovability under 9 & 10 
Viet. c. 66* is a mitigation for the 
poor and a great change for the 
rate-payers, 277. 

» 14 Eliz. c. 5* gave power of, 196. 

frequently fails to transfer the 

burden to the parish of settlement, 
320. 

, it is not desirable to preserve the 

terrors of, 319. 

, law of, is now silently repealed 

by guardians in some cases, 318. 

not to take place until 21 days 

after notice of chargeability sent, 262. 

— of any person, except vagrants 
was illegal, under 43 Eliz. c. 2^ 218* 

of extremely little use even 

during periods of local distress 
power of, 323. 326. 

of Scotch and Irish paupers 

might properly be retained, power 

of, 363. 

, prosecuting for vagrancy for re- 
turn after, is no advantage, 222. 

— — , 35 Geo. 3,' c. * 101. gave the 
power of suspending orders of, in 
the case of paupers whose sickness 
rendered it dangerous to remove 
them, 253 a, 

, 35 Geo. 3*. c. 101. made actual 

cliargeability a necessary condition 

to, 2£2. 

was made immediately an order 

was obtained until 1834, 241. 261. 
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Removals between parishes in the some 
union are very rare, 334. 

— ■■■ by dispersing hands employed in 
trade, produce injury to rate-payers, 
324. 321. 

, money orders may easily be sub- 
stituted for, and would be advan- 
tageous 316. 

, parishes frequently save by 

avoiding the costs of, 327. 

, union settlement would produce 

very small diminution of, 333. 
Removed from, and amount of poor- 
rate in the pound in the Sheffield 
Union, number of paupers in and 
number (1847-51), 326. 

* from Nottingham, number of 

paupers (1837-38), 323. 

• the Stockport Union, num- 

ber of paupers (1840-43), 321 . 325. 

, persons who have resided five 

years in a parish are not to be, by 
£i Ac LQ Viet. c. 66.. 276. ; or if 
chargeable on account of temporary 
sickness or accident, tb. 

Rent of land in England, increase in, 
64* 

Rental. See “ Net rental.” 

Renting a tenement, provisions as to 
settlement by, 261., and see “ Settle- 
ment.” 

Repeal of law of settlement. See 
** Settlement.” 

Reports of or to. See the names of the 
respective persons or bodies. 
Residence, irremovability by five years, 
275. See “ Irremovability.” 

— — , parish of settlement is not now 
the place of industrial, 27Q. 
Resolutions of. See the names of the 
respective bodies. 

Revans, John, 285. 310. 

Revenue, population, commerce, &c. , 
of the United Kingdom, tables of, 
86, 102* 

Rex p. Darlington, case of, 345 a, 

• — p. Itingwood, case of, 345 n. 
Robberies from the person in public- 

houses in Manchester, number of, 

102 

Robert of Wiucfiesler, 152. 

Robinson, Captain, 22G. 298. 363. 
Rogron, J. A. 201 «, 

Roman Empire, large properties of 
land under, 1 70. 

Rome, number of poor citizens in 
ancient, 32* 

, provisions against pauperism and 

vagrancy in 207. 



Rome, provision for the poor in ancient, 
134 n, 

, reduction of population effected 

by the proprietors of the Campagna 
of, 386. 

Rowscll, J. T. 4CL 2S2. 

“ Royal Society of Agriculture, Jour- 
nal of," 29 1 . 

Rubric of Church of England, 159. 

Ruggles, Thomas, 237. 250. 

Rymer ( Feeders), 151. 158 a* 210. 211. 



St. Katherine r. St. George, case of, 

2.7.0 n* 

Sanitary Inquiry, Reports on, (1842), 
131. 

Sorpi. See “ Fra Paolo." 
von Savigny, F. C. 167. 

“ Scheme of secular education com- 
pared with Manchester education 
bill," 30* 103. 

Sclilosser, Professor, 6fi* 

Schmidlin, 61*. 

School in provinces of Austria, number 
of children of age to attend, and 
number attending, 115. 392. 
Schoolmasters in agricultural districts, 
incompetency of, 92. 

Scobell's collection, 166 n. 

Scotch and Irish paupers, power of re- 
moval of, might properly be retained, 
363. 

Scotland, comparison of pauperism in 
agricultural counties and in, 29. 

- - , population, number of paupers, 

and proportion of paupers to inhabit- 
ants in the counties of, 60. 385. 

— , proportion of paupers to inhabit- 
ants in agricultural and manif- 
facturing counties in, 60. 

Secours a domicile in Paris, amount 
of, 54. 

, number of poor receiving, 

20. 56. 379. 

Secular authority, compulsory taxation 
for relief of the poor by, authorised 
for the first time by 5 Eliz. c. 3.. 

l&L 

Secretary of State of New York, Report 
of the, (1824), 352 u. 

Scldcn, John, 143 il 1 47 a* 153 n. 177. 
178. 

Select Committee of House of Com- 
mons on Poor Law Amendment 
Act, Report of, (1838), 43 a* 

- ■ ■ Committee of House of Com- 
mons on the law of settlement and 
removal. Reports of, (1847), 230 n. 
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228 a, 221L 2ML 319 n. 323. 324. 

332, 34 1 ?L M2. 

Select Committee of House of Com- 
mons, (1847) Resolutions of, in favour 
of repeal of lav of settlement, 307. 

of House of Lords on 

burdens and exemptions of real 
property, Report of, (1846), 321. 
32.5. 

■■ of House of Lords on 
4 criminal law, Report of, (1847), 101. 
of House of I<ords on Paro- 
chial assessments, Report of, (1850), 
40. f>3 n. 282. 331 il 332. 843 a. 344. 
346. 349. 354 il 360. 

• - ■ ■■ of House of Lords on paro- 
chial assessments (1850), Resolutions 
of, in favour of annexing extra-paro- 
chial places to adjoining parishes 
and rating all mines, 358. 

Senior, N. W. 1 29. LIB u. 

Serf and lord, there was no judge be- 
tween, except God, 165. 

Serfdom, commerce and the progress of 
agriculture gradually extinguished, 
164. 

Serfs of the Church were in a better 
condition than others, 183. 

of the Crown were enfranchised 

by Queen Elizabeth (1574), 182. ; 
royal commission for this purpose, 
21 Q. 

Sessions, justices in. See * 4 Justices.” 
Settlement and removal, multifarious- 
ness of laws as to, 266. 

— -, appellants against orders of re- 
moval should be required to give 
notice to the parish in which they 
intend to set up subsequent, 262. 

— — by apprenticeship. Commissioners 
for inquiring into Poor Laws 
(1834), pointed out absurdities in 
law of, 266. 

- — by birth, absurdity of present 
law of, 269. 

by birth exclusively, Report of 

Commissioners for inquiring into 
Poor Laws ( 1 834), recommended the 
adoption of, 265. 

by hiring and service, only pro- 
spectively repealed, by Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 268. 

- by parentage, founded on erro- 
neous construction of L4 Car. 2. 
c. 12^ 269. 

- by renting a tenement, provisions 
as to, 261. 

decided, attempts to prevent re- 
moval until after question of, 261.: 



this effected by LI & 12 Viet. c. 31* 
s. 9^ 262. 

Settlement, law of, Adam Smith's con- 
demnation of, 254. 3Q4 a. 306. 

, created a tendency to pull 

down cottages, 248. 

, deprives the labourer of 

motive for prudence and improve- 
ment, 2 305, 509. 

, effects of, on cottage accom- 
modation near close parishes, 299. 

, effects of, on distribution 

and wages of labour, 303. 309. 311. 

, evils of, in 1851, mainly 

identical with those in 1833, 259. 
304. 312. 

, makes the labourer a bonds- 
man, 305. 309. 

, many persons in Parliament 

are not aware of the sufferings in- 
flicted by, 317. 

■ ■■ , necessity of repeal of, 3Q1L 

310. 312. 314. 

, on repeal of, a better mode 

to raise funds for relief would be 
necessary, 340. 

— — , on repeal of, if no alteration 

in mode of raising funds for relief, 
the labouring population would 
suffer greater hardships, 361. 

, on repeal of, circulation of 

labour would be greatly increased, 
362. ; if any increase in “ casual 
poor," the majority would be charge- 
able in any event, 363. 

, Poor Law Amendment Act 

introduced but trifling changes in, 
268. 

• , repeal of the corn laws made 

it necessary to apply some remedy 
to the evils of, 274. 

, resolutions of Boards of 

Guardians in favour of repeal of, 
313. 

, resolutions of Select Com- 
mittee of House of Commons in 
favour of repeal of, (1847), 307. 

, the objections against union 

settlement and union rating equally 
apply to union rating on repeal of, 
340. ; the latter would not reason- 
ably adjust the present unequal bur- 
den of pauperism, 34 1 . 

, there was no, under 43 Eli*. 

c. 2^217. 

Settlement, pariah of, is not now ihc 
place of industrial residence, 270. 

, removal frequently fails to 

transfer the burden to, 320. 
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Settlement, the question of, Is resolving 
itself into one of pedigree, *269. 

, 3 W. & M. c. LL created several 

new heads of, 237. 

, union. See 44 Union settlement.” 

, LI Car. 2. c. L2. gave the power 

of removing paupers to their, 225. ; 
mitigation of it by creating new 
heads of settlement, 237. ; inadequate j 
remedy by Certificate Act, 238. 

Seventeenth century, nmouut of poor : 
rate during Utter part of, 237. 

Shakspeare, 83. 1 25. 362. 

Sheffield Union, number of pau- 
pers in, and number removed from, 
and amount of poor rate in £ in the, 
(1847-51), 3*26. 

Sickness or accident, persons charge- 
able on account of temporary, arc 
not to be removed, 276. 

de Sisraondi, J. C. L. S. 68. 24 3, 386. 1 

Sixteenth century, increase of pau- 
perism during the, 1 68. 

Sixtus IV., Pope, 387. 

Sixtus V., bulls of Pope, (1587), 208; 
(1588), 2 02, 

Slave of the land, by 14. Car. 2. c. 12. 
the labourer again became the, 23 3. 

Slaves, vagrants were to be adjudged, 
and for subsequent offences put to 
death, by 1 Edward 6* c. 3. 180. 

Smith, Adam, condemnation of law of 
settlement by, 254 . 304 306. 

, Dr. Southwood, 49. 293. 

, Mr. 376. 

, Rev. Sidney, 1_1_1* 112. 24a 

— , Sir Thomas, 183. 

Soldiers in several provinces of Aus- 
tria, population and number of, 19. 

379. 

M Spalding Priory, Register of,” 156 a. ! 

Spangenberg, Dr. 99 a. 

Special Assistant Poor-Law Comm is- ! 
sioners on the employment of women 
and children in agriculture, Reports ' 
of, (1843), 22L 

income tax, Earl of Malmesbury’s 

proposal of, 346. ; it would relieve j 
the landowner of three-fourths of 
present burden, and is open to every i 
objection against general property 
tax, 347. 

Speeches of Will, III. to Parliament, 
referring to the poor-laws, 23 6. 

44 Stanleye’s remedy,” 221. 

State provision for education, necessity 
of, 29. ; advantage of it to middle 
classes, 92. 

State’s poor in Massachusetts, excess of, 



caused to a great extent by the 
State’s provision, 353. 

“ Statistical account of Scotland,” 386. 

44 society of London, journal of,” 

47. 86 ». 102. 105, 106. 128. 
Statistical statement of number g£ pau- 
pers relieved half-yearly, poor-law 
board have not published, I. 

statements half-yearly, give an 

inaccurate number of paupers in a 
year on account of double entries, 
LI a. 

Statute, L3 Richard 2. c. 3** 163. 

L5 Richard ‘2. c. 6* 155 

— — 28 Edward 3. c. L* 162 a. 

25 Edward 3. st. L* 162, 

4 Henry L c. I£h* 169. 

LI Henry ]_. c- 2* 166. 

Ill Henry 2. c. 12* L£iL 162. 

2 1 Henry 8* c. 13., 205 a. 

22 Henry 8, c. 1SL, L22, lMi 1118. 

25 Henry 8, c. Lb* 170- 

21 Henry 8, c. 25L* a 124. 165. 

204. m 

22 Henry & c. 28^ 185. 

1 Edward 6. c. 3* 179. 183. 

185 a. 126 a. 904. 

3 & 4 Edward a c. 16., 186 

189. 193. 196 n. 

5 & 6 Edward 6. c. 2* 1M, 204. 

2 & 3 Philip & Mary, c. 5*. 186. 

1 Eliz. c. ib* 204, 

5 Eliz. c. 3* 189. 193. 194 a. 

196 n. 197. 

13 Eliz. c. 20* 204a 

14 Eliz. c. 5.* 133. 135. 20L 203. 

217. 364 a. 

13 Eliz. c. 3^ 132, 199. 2QL 203. 

23 Eliz. c. L* 2Q5. 

c. 10., 205 n. 

35 Eliz. c. 4;* 165 ». 

39 Eliz, c. L* 206. 

C.5L, 206, 212. 

c. O* 134 a. 206. 215. 212. 

c. 4i* 206. 224. 

— c. 206. 

c. 6^ 206. 

c. 2L, 165 n, 

43 Eli*, c. 2i* 136 a, 138. 206, 

215. 217. 220. 222. 226, 23L 236, 
281. 345. 358. 

c. O* 165 a. 

4 James L. c. Zb* 99. 102. 

3 Charles L c. 5** 218. 

14 Charles 2. c. 12i* 22 0, 225a 

230. 233a 232, 24_L 253. 262, 262, 

1 James 2. c. 17., 234 n. 

3 Will, ft Mary, c. LL* 146* 

237. 245. 
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Statute 8 & 9 Will. 3. c. 80, 233. 233, 

9 George L c. L 223, 245, 

— — 15 George 3, c. 32., 251, 

22 George 3, c. 83., 245, 212, 

35 George 3, c. 101., 33, 252, 

54 George 3, c. 96., 255, 

55 George 3, c. 137., 260. 

— » 59 George 3, c. 50., 251, 

5 George 4, c. 57., 251 . 

Ill George 4, c. 44., 5 a, 

1 Will. 4, c. 18^ 251, 

4 &l 5 Will. 4, c. 76^ 5, 93a, 201, 

932. 262. 265. 258. 272. 274. 351. 
366 n. 

5 & 1 Will. 4. c. 96^ 349, 

1 & 8 Viet. c. 101.. 25; 

9 & 10 Viet. c. 66^ 211, 335, 

276. 278. 230- 233, 286. 307. 274. 
360. 358. 

10 & 1 1 Viet. c. 109., 15 w. 

c. 110., 213, 

11 & 12 Viet, c.31^24, 252. 

c. 82.. 26. 

c. 103., 350 a, 

for the relief of the poor, the 

first, was 22 Ilenry 8. c. 1 2., 17ft- 

of Labourers oppression of the 

free labourers by the, and afterwards 
152. 

of Tillage, discussions on, 212, 

Statutes against vagrancy. See u Va- 
grancy.” 

“Statutes of the Realm" (1810 — 
1828), 194 n. 

■ were passed against converting 

tillage land into pasture, 1 69. 170. 
Stockport Union, number of in-door 
and out-door paupers and expendi- 
ture for relief in the (1841-43), 
325. 

, number of paupers removed from 

the, (1840-43), 32L 325, 

Stow, John, 211. 

Strung, Dr. 45. 

Suetonius, 32. 

Suffolk, Regulations made by the jus- 
tices of, for the House of Correction, 

209 . 

Suspending orders of removal, 35 
Geo. 3. c. 101. gave the power of, 
in the case of paupers whose sick- 
ness rendered it dangerous to remove 
them, 253 a. 

Sutherland, Dr. 45, 5L 361 a,. 
Sutherland, acres of land per head on 
population in Orkney and, 335, 

, excess of pauperism and reduction 

of population id, 335. 

Swift, Dean, 240 a. 



Switzerland, proportion of paupers in 
agricultural districts and towns in, 

60, 

Switzerland, provision for education in, 

115. 

Sykes, Colonel, 41 a. 106. 

Tacitus, 1 24 a. 170. 

Tanner, LL 298. 

Taxation for relief of the poor by secu- 
lar authority, compulsory, authorised 
for the first time by 5 Eliz. c. 3^ 191. 
“ Termes de la Ley,” 164, 

Tertullian, 137. 

Tewkesbury Union, average poor-rate 
of, 331. 

Theodore, Archbishop, 143. 149 ** 
150 tl 

Theodosian Code, 1 36. 139 n. I40«. 
142. 

Thorpe, 11. 1 24 n, 1 48 a. 149 a. L5Q a. 
“ Thoughts on the cause of the increase 
of the poor,” 249. 

Tillage, discussions on the Statute of, 

212 . 

lands into pasture, statutes were 

passed against converting, 159. HQ, 
Tithe commutation rent-charge, assess- 
ment for poor rate on, is on full 
value, but on land usually about 25 
per cent, below, 348. 

Tithe commutation rent-charge, net- 
rental as assessed for different pur- 
poses, and expenditure for relief in 
13 parishes in Bedfordshire, 348. 398. 
Tithes, provision for the poor, the 
chief origin of, 135. 142. 

Tithes, restrictions were placed on the 
transfer of, from laymen to the 
church, 350 a. 

Towns, comparison of pauperism in two 
agricultural counties and in three, 
shewn by rate per head on popu- 
lation, of expenditure for relief, 29, 

390 . 

, effect in, of clearances of rural 

districts, 361 n. 

.effect on, of irremoveability cre- 
ated by 9 dc ID Viet. c. 66., 278, 
Trent, Council of, 148, 209. 

Tr ikon inn, 142, 

Tufuell, E. C. 23. 24. 

Turgot, A. R. J. 255. 

Twistleton, E. 119. 131. 

Ulpian, 139 n. 270 a. 

Unchostity, ancient punishment of, 
124. 
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Union charge, paupers irremovcablc un- 
der 2 & IQ Viet. c. 66., arc a, 278. | 

charges ought to be distributed 

according to the ability of the pa- ; 
rishes, 282. 

to State, proposal to transfer, 

350. j it would create a class of poor ( 
to be provided for by State, 352. ; j 
evil effects of this in Massachusetts, ; 
ib. ; these charges would probably 
become an intolerable burden, and a , 
source of demoralisation to paupers, i 
MIL 

rating, Mr. G. Pigott’s proposal 

of, 341. ; great inequalities would 
soon grow up under it, 342. 

on repeal of law of settle- 
ment, the objections against union 
settlement and union rating equally 
apply to, 340. ; it would not reason- 1 
ably adjust the present unequal bur- 
den of pauperism, 341. 

, removals between parishes in the 

same, are very rare, 334. 

settlement and union rating would j 

remove some existing inequalities of 
poor-rate, 329. ; but would involve 
great interference with existing rights, 
330.; it would produce no substan- 
tia] improvement in the labourers* 
condition, 333. ; and very small di- 
minution of removals, ib. ; it would 
diminish the interest of guardians, 
335 ; and probably cause the trans- 
fer of their duties to paid officers, 
336. ; it would leave many existing 
grievances, ib. ; and would require 
some existing unions to be remo- 
delled, 337. 

Union workhouses. See “ Workhouses.” 

Unions, inequality of average poor rate 
of, 331 . 

Unions, (thirty), population of, and 
number of out-door paupers per day, 
and number during the summer 
half-year in, Li, 375 ; forms of returns 
by which these numbers were ob- 
tained, 376. 377. 

Unions to be remodelled, union settle- 
ment and union rating would require 
some existing, 337. 

United States, Massachusetts suffers 
more from pauperism than any other 
of the, 352. 

— — , provision for education in, 
111. ; Kossuth's praise of, 1 14. 

Vagrancy in London in the reign of 



Elizabeth, 21 1. ; royal commission 
for its suppression, 21 1 zn 
Vagrancy in Koine, provisions against 
pauperism and, 2Q7. 

, Minute prepared by Mr. Charles 

Duller (4th August, 1 848), as to, 863. 

, prosecuting for, for return after 

removal, is no advantage, 322. 
Vagrant law, neglect to carry out, (14 
Eliz. c. 5J 224. 

1 , in 1847 and 1848, 

226. 

Vagrants and beggars, statutes of 
Henry 2* against, 166. ; of Henry 8^ 
112. ILL 

and for relief of the poor, statutes 

of Edward 6, against, 179. 185. ; of 
Elizabeth, Lfiih liLL 1_QL 206. 

from Ireland or the Isle of Man, 

provision against bringing, 197. 

were to be adjudged slaves, and 

for subsequent offences put to death, 
by 1 Edward (L c. 3^ 180. 

Valerius Maximus, 126 zl. 

Valuation, one, should lie used for all 
local and other rates, 349. 

Varro, M. 355. 

Vauban, Marshal, 5JL 
Vaughan, Mr. 293. 

Vee, M. 54. M. 

Villein and lord, there was no judge 
between, except God, 1 65. 

Villenage, commerce and the progress 
of agriculture gradually extin- 
guished, 164. 

Villenage. See also “ Serf.” 
de Villeneuve Bargcmont, M. 

Villermd, M. 5iL L2L 
Vines, Mr. 280 ». 

Virgil, L SiL 63, 2L 132 IL IM 214. 
265. 

Vitality. See “ Mortality.” 

Voluntary efforts, insufficient to edu- 
cate the whole community, 97. 



Wages of labour, effects of law of 
settlement on distribution and, 303. 
302 , 

Watkins, Mr. 63, 

de Wattcville, A. 127 a. 193 zl 395. 

Wcale, Mr. 296. 

Weston v. Cowledge, case of, 218. 

Whall, Mr. 376. 

Wharton, LL 152 zl 

Wheat, average price of, between 1720 
and 1750, 246, 

, expenditure for relief, and equi- 
valent in quarters of, (1841 -50), 
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Wheat, increase in price of, previous to 
14 Car. 2. c. L2. (1654-96.), 22S. 

— ■■ , increase in price of, previous to 
25 Geo. 3. c. mL (1792-96), 224* 

Wheatley, llev. IL 159 a* 

Whitechapel Union, number of lunatic 
and idiot paupers chargeable to the, 
467 . 402 - 

Widows and total number of paupers 
receiving out-door relief, number of, 

20 . 380 - 

Wightman, Mr. Justice, 101. 

Wihtraed, laws of, 124 a. 

William 1 11., increase of pauperism in 
the reign of, 2P6. 

, speeches of, to Parliament, 1 

referring to the poor-laws, 246. i 

Wilts, net rental and expenditure for 
relief in the parishes in, in which | 
poor-rate is under 6<i. in the pound, ( 
360. 401. 

Wolowski, M. 387. 

Women form the largest part of adult 
paupers. Lib 

receiving secours a domicile in 

Paris, number of, 20. 373. 

Wood, Sir C., proposal of, to transfer 
part of the charge of lunatic paupers 
to state, 353. Sec “ Lunatic pau- 
pers. ” 

Work for those who could not find it, 
the legislature intended by 13 Eliz. 
c. 2. to provide, 198. 

Workhouse schools, classification im- 
possible in, 365 n. 

— — test, poor-law commissioners at 
first caused the, to be applied with 
severity, 272. 



Workhouses, great alteration is re- 
quired in the administration of, 364 ; 
efficient classification can only be 
effected by separation of buildings, 

365. 

, idiots in, should be removed to 

public idiot asylums, 367. - Sec 
41 Idiots.” 

, 9 Geo. Lc.L authorised parishes 

to purchase or hire, 246. 

, number of illegitimate children 

and of paupers in, in agricultuial 
and manufacturing counties, 120. 
222 . 

, number of paupers in, and of 

out-door paupers per day in each 
union or parish in London, 25. 382. 

— — , paupers in. See “In-door.” 

, Sir M. Hales’ proposal to esta- 
blish, 222. ; the advantages he ex- 
pected, 222 a. 

, the various inmates of, would be 

in separate establishments in France, 

364. 

Working classes are especially liable to 
bodily injuries, the, 354. 

, drunkenness common among 

the, 22. 

Worksop, crowded and unhealthy 
dwellings of agricultural labourers 

in, 300. 396. 

Union, net rental, inequality of 

poor-rate and expenditure for relief 
in tlie parishes of the, 300. 397. 
Wyse, T. 1 16 a. 



Young, Arthur, 55. 249. 251. 252. 



TELE END. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BY 

MUSSES. LONGMAN, \ BROWN \ GREEN, A LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



| MISS ACTON 9 S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modern Cookery in all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of 
Private Families. In a Series of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given 
I with the most minute exactnesa. By Elisa Acton. New Edition ; with Directions for Carv- 

ing, and other Additions. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

ADDISON.- THE IITSTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. G. Addison, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3d Edition, corrected and 
improved; with 4 Lithographic and 3 Woodcut Illustrations. Square crown 8vo.10s.6d. cloth. 

AIKIN— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonsou to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. New 
Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from more 
recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

THE ARTISAN CLUB.— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates and 319 Wood Engrav- 
ings. 4to. 27s. cloth. 

BAILEY-DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

Kvad before Literary and Philosophical Institutions. By Samuel Bailey, Author of 
“ Essays on the Pursuit of Truth,” &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

BAILEY.— THE THEORY OF REASONING. 

By Samuel Bailey, Author of “ Essays on the Pursuit of Truth,” &c. 2d Edition. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS. 

Now first collected ; complete In One Volume ; and comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces (including several now first pub- 
lished), and Ahalya Baee. Uniform with the New Edition of James Montgomery's Poetical 
Works; with Portrait engraved in line by H. Robinson, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
21 a. cloth; or 42a. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

BAINES.— THE LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES, 

late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. By hisSon, Edward Baines, Author of “The History 
of the Cotton Manufacture.” With a Portrait engraved in line by Greatbach. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BALFOUR.— SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

from the Fourteenth to the Present Century. By Clara Lucas Balfour, Author of 
“ Women of Scripture,” “ Moral Heroism,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



BAYLDON’S ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

Anil Tenant’s Right of Entering ami Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; with Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. New 
Editiou ; corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8vo. 10s. Gd. cloth. 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formula: for Public Brewers, and ' 
Instructions for Private Families. By William Black, Practical Brewer. New Edition, ; 
with considerable Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BLAINE'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, i 
Racing, and other Field S)>ortB and Athletic Amusements of the present day. A new and | 
thoroughly revised Edition (1852), corrected to the present time ; with copious Additions and 
Improvements, aud numerous additional Illustrations. The Hunting, Racing, and all rela- j 
live to Horses and Horsemanship revised by Harry Hikovkr; Shooting and Fishing by I 
Ephemkra ; and Coursiug by Mr. A. Graham. With upwards of GOO Woodcuts. 8vo. 1 
60s. half-bouud. 

I 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time : with Additions and Corrections from the most authen- I 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Kxode | 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Hknry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. New Edition, with Corrections. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound in 
morocco. 



BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Especially formed for j 
the use of advanced Students aud Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. S. T. Bloom yield, ! 
D.D. F.5.A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, *. 2, cloth. 

THE REV. DR. BLOOMFIELD'S ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS \ 

on the NEW TESTAMENT: Being a Supplement to his Edition of The Greek Te*ta- 
mmt with English Note*, in 2 vols. 8vo. So arranged as to be divisible into Two-Parts, each 
of which may be bound up with the Volume of the Greek Testament to which it refers. 8vo. 
15s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— COLLEGE d SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT: ! 

With shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, formed for use in j 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. New Edition, | 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

BOURNE.— A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways : 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C.E., Editor of the Artisan 
Club’s “ Treatise on the Steam Engine.” 3d Editiou, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ERANDE.—A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Branpk, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Dr. J.Cauvin. A New and thoroughly 
revised Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 8vo. with Woodcuts. [/a the prett. 
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I BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
formerly Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, and Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery and on the Diseases of Women aud Children. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of their Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room : 
with an Exjtosure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. By Thom as Bull, M.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 
5s. cloth. 

j BUNSEN.— niPPOLYTUS AND IIIS AGE; 

or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severua. 
With an Appendix, containing J. Bernaysii Bonnensis Epistola Critica ad BunsenTum. By 
C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. 3 VOi*. posfBvo. [Nearly ready. 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY; 

] An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated from 
the German, by C. H. Cottrell, E*q. M.A.— Vol. I. containing the First Book, or Sources 
aud Primeval Facts of Egyptian History : with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, and 
a complete List of Hicroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the com- 
plete Text of Manctho and Eratosthenes, zEgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, &c. ; and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

i BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

| GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. An entirely New Edition, carefully revised 
throughout, with such Alterations introduced as continually progressive Discoveries and the 
latest In 'urination have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Thomas 
Butler, Rector of Langar. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 

I BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps ; with complete Indices. 
New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with Corrections 
from the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many of which are 
entirely new. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 4to. 24s. half-bound. 
$The Modern Atlas. 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 
Separately Ancient Atlas. 23 full- coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

' THE CABINET LAWYER: 

4 A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
, Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tablesof Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci- 
pline. 15th Edition, with Supplements, enlarged, and corrected throughout: With the 
Statute* of the last Session and Legal Decisions, to Michaelmas Term, 14 and 15 Victoria. 
Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

j CAIRO.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1850 AND 1851 ; 

j Its Condition and Prospects. With Descriptions in detail of the best modes of Husbandry 
practised in nearly every County of England. By James Cairo, of Baldoon, Agricultural 
Commissioner of The Times; Author of “ High Farming under Liberal Covenants.” 8vo. 
14s. cloth. 

CARPENTER.— VARIETIES OF MANKIND ; 

Or, an Account of the Distinctive Characters of the principal Races of Men. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Examiner in Physiology in the University of London. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood. Being Dr. Carpenter’s Article on the Varieties of 
Mankind, reprinted, with Alterations and Addition!, from “Todd’a Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology.” Post 8vo. [/* preparation. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



CATL 0 W.—POP ULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology : i 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete l>escriptive List of the Families and Genera. ByAoNKs Catlow. With 
313 Woodcuts. Fcp. Bvo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 



CAYLEY.— DATE'S DIVINE COMEDY . 

The Vision of Hell. Translated in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Cayley, B.A. 
Fcp. 6vo. 6s. cloth. 

CECIL.— THE STUD FARM, 

Or, Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road. Addressed to Breeders 1 
of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Farmers. By j 
C is eft. With Frontispiece j uniform with Harry Hieover’s Practical Hortman$hip. Fcp. Bvo. 

5s. half-bound. 

CHE8NEY. — THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 

RIVERS EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
in the Years 1835, 1B36, and 1837. By Lieut. -Col. Chksxey, R.A., F.R.S., Commander of 
the Expedition. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo. with a coloured Index Map and numerous 
Plates and Woodcuts, 63s. cloth.— Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, 
price £1. Us. 6d. in case. 

*** The entire work will consist of Four Volumes, royal 8vo. embellished with Ninety-seven 
Plates, besides numerous Woodcut Illustrations, from Drawings chiefly made by Officers 
employed in the Surveys. 

CLISSOLD.— THE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF THE APOCA- 

LYP.SE, as derived from the Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg ; illustrated and con- 
firmed by Ancient and Modern Authorities. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS Clissold, M.A., formerly 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. Two Guineas, doth. 

CONYBEARE AND IIOWSON.—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES j 

of SAINT PAUL; Comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
Conybbark, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. Howson, i 
M. A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With Engravings on Steel and 
Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on the 
spot by W. H. Bartlett; and numerous Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, Ac. The First 
Volume ; with Eighteen Engravings on Steel, Nine Maps ami Plans, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 4to. 28*. cloth. Vol. II. Part I. price 9s. boards. 

*** To form Two Volumes, in course of publication in about Twenty Parts, price 2s. each; of 
which Seventeen are now ready. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; with the plates coloured, 12s. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life ; with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By J a m es Co pla n d, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, Ac. Ac. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. j£3, cloth ; and Parts X. to XV. 4s 6d. each, sewed. 

THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Miss Julia Corner, Author of “ Questions on the History of Europe,” Ac. With Two 
Illustrations engraved on Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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COX.— PR 0 TESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED BY 

the ACKNOWLEDGED and AUTHENTIC TEACHING or EACH RELIGION. Edited by 
the Re\. John Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A., of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Vicar of St. 
Helen’s, Bisbopgate, London. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

CRESY.—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edward Crksy, F.S.A. C.E. In One very 
large Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory 
of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under the Direction of the 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. cloth. 

THE CRICKET-FIELD ; OR, THE SCIENCE AND HISTORY 

of the GAME, illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with Anecdotes. By the Author 
of “ Principles of Scientific Batting,” See. With Two Engravings on Steel; uniform with 
Harry Hi cover' t Hunting- Field. Fcp. 6VO. 5s. half-bound. 



DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMIL Y CHAPLAIN, 

in Two Parts > The First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4 to. 21s. cloth : or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered ; £2. 10a. morocco. 

„ jThk Family Chaplain, price 12a. cloth, 

para y \ j HB Domestic Liturgy, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

DAVIS.— CHINA DURING THE 1VAR AND SINCE THE PEACE. 

By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., late Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China; Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief oi the Colony of Houg-Koug. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and Wood En- 
gravings. [7a the preet. 

DELABECHE. — THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Dklabkche, F.RS., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. Iu One large Volume, with mauy Wood Engravings. Hvo. 18s. cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, 

. DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Hknrv T. Del.hhuhk, F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the Uuitcd Kingdom. Published by Order of 
the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 
14s. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE’S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRICITY ; its Theory and Practical Application. By A. D* la Rive, of the 
Academy of Geneva. Illuatrmted with numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 

{Nearly ready. 

DENNTSTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO ; 

Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dknnistoun, of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. crown 8vo. £ 2 . 8s. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Authoress of “Letters to my Unknown ’Friends,” “Twelve Years Ago,” 44 ome 
Passages from Modern History,** and 44 Letters on Happiness.** Second Edition, enlarge 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL j 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. P.R.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; Secretary to the 
Royal Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses 
of Parliament, &c. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

*** YoL II. On the Italian Practice of Oil Painting, is preparing for publication. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
English Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-Engliah 
and Knglish-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- j 

CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. a vola. royal 8vo. 4Z. 13s. 6d. cloth ; large paper, 14s. 6d. 

EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON: 

In Two Parts. Part I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon : with 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good River in the Empire; Part II. The Natural History 
of the Salmon, all Its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially Breeding It j 
explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous Coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of “ A Hand-Book of Angling;** assisted by Andrew 
Youno, of Invershin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland’s Salmon Fisheries. Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

EPHEMERA— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Salmon -fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By Ephemera, of “ Bell’s Life in 
London.** New Edition, enlarged. Fcp 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. 

ERM AN. —TRAVELS IN SIBERIA : 

including Excursions northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and southwards to the i 
Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq. Author of ; 
“ The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery ;** 9 vols. 8vo. with Map, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

FORBES.— DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frederick K. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S.; Au- 
thor of “ Five Years in China,*’ and “ Six Months in the African Blockade.** With 10 Plates, 
printed in Colours, and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPH’S NORWAY. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849 : containing Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords of the Central and 
Western Districts ; and including Remarks on ita Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social 
Organisation. ByTnoMxs Forester, Esq. With Extracts from the Journals of Lieutenant 
M. S. Biddulph, Royal Artillery. With a new Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates 
from Drawings made on the spot. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

with Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple 
Vols. I. II. III. and IV. 8vo. 56s. cloth. 



FRANCIS.— THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

Its Time* and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21$. cloth. 
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FRANCIS.— A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its social Relations and Revelations. By John Francis. 2 vols. 8vo. 3is. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK 

I EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Secoud Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH— THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLD- 

SMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club, 
i With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Bolton Cornky, Esq. 
Uniform with Thomson'* Season* illustrated by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
One Guinea, cloth ; or, bound in morocco by llayday, jfc'I. 16s. 

I GOSSE.—A NATURALISTS SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By P. H. Gosse, Eaq., Author of “The Birds of Jamaica,** “ Popular British Ornithology’,'* 
&c. With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

, GRAHAM.— ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. Dy G. F. Graham. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6a. cloth. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL SCHETCHES g 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and Epochs, from a.d. 1,400 to a.d. 1,546. By the Rev. 
John Hampden Gurney, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Mary-le-boue. Fcp. 8vo. 7a. 6d. cloth. 

G WILT.— AN ENCYCLOPJEDLl OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Josrph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, with a 
Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture ; comprising upwards 
of Eighty additional Woodcuts. 8vo. 52s. 6d. cloth 

SUPPLEMENT.— Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architec- 
ture; Addenda to the Glossary; and an Index to the entire Work: with upwards of 
Eighty Wood Engravings. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SIDNEY HALL’S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

j OF FlFrY-THREE MAPS (size 20 in. by 1G in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully coloured ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and 
most recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. Colombier 4to. ±.b. 5s. half-bound in russia. 

HARRISON— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER. — THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hieover, Author of “Stable-Talk and Table-Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen.” With Two Plates— One representing The Right Sort; the other, The Wrong Sort. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover, Author of “Stable Talk and Table Talk; or, Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen.” With 2 Pistes— Oue representing Going like Workmen ; the other, 4ioing like 
Mujjr*. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

C 
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J II AJin Y HTEOVER. -THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 

AND PRACTICAL MEN: Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horae for use more than 
forsbow. By Harry Hr eovkr, Author of “ Stable Talk and Table Talk.” W ith Two Plates 
—One representing A pretty good sort for most purpose*} the other, * Rayther * a bad sort for 
any purpose. Fcp. 8 s o. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY III EO TER. — THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieovkr, Author of 
" Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen ” Second Edition ; with 
Portrait of the Author on bia favourite Horae Harlequin. Pep. 8ro. 5a. half-bound. 

HARRY ITTEO VER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hiroykr. New Edition. 

2 vola. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. cloth. 

I HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

; In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-flve Plates and Woodcata by Adlard and 
Brans ton, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickea, Sec. 8 vo. 21a. cloth. 

1 HAYDN'S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Containing ROLLS OK THE OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, Civil, 
Eccles astical. Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the EARLIEST PERIODS to 
the PRESENT TIME; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together 
with the Soverigns of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States ; the Peerage 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, improved 
and continued, of RF.ATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of 
“The Dictionary of Dates,” and other Works. Bvo. 25s. half-bound. 

'• It l* difficult to ***«fr*lr th* u«*folnr»« of > compilation like Uii». To all pnllir and official men, and to nthera 
•needed is t.iriow* br. nche* of l.iat'rieal tminlt, it will be a bowk of coutut reference." Moukiko I’orr 

" Tbe Hook of will become a roiuror in all public office*, and will be found in moat libra*iea a 

valuable book of refnenc, in afToniing information of a kind not elsewhere Collected together, while it m» j be rrlit-d on 
a» recent and authentic." Litesaby Uatarra. 

SIR JOHN HERSCIIEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Hkrschel, Bart. Sec. Sic. &c. New Edition ; with Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By A ytsyns. " Manners make the man.” New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. 
Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Yol. I. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as hare fallen vithin 
his Lordship’s observation. Edited by his Son, Hknry Edward Lord Holland ; with 
Fac-simile. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY . 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., Sec., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Phy- j 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and Physician in Ordinary to Hit Royal Highnesa Prince ! 
Albert. 8vo. 

HOOK- THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY: 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farqchak 
H uoi!, D D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s cloth. 
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; HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS ; 

Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardena of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. 8c L.S. dec. dec. Director. New Edition. 16ino. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, fid. sewed. 

! HOOKER AND ARNOTT. — THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Comprising the Pha-nogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections) and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
! Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.A. 

and L.S. dec., amt G. A. Walkkr-Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed.; Regius Professor 
of Botany in the University of Glasgow, pirno. with 12 Plates, Us. cloth i or with the Plates 
coloured, price 21s. 

HORNE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Thom.. Hahtwkll Horns, B.D. 
of St. John's College, Cambridge; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King 
aud Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street; Prebendary of St. Paul’s. New 
Edition, revised and corrected; with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscript!. 
5 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth; or £b t bound in calf. 

HORNE.— A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO WE STUDY 

of the BIBLE. By Thomas Habtwkll Horns, B.I). of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his ** Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
j ledge of the Holy Scriptures.” New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps and 
other Engravings, Ds. boards. 

HOW ITT. —THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 

By Mart Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolou, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square lfimo. 5s. clotli. 

IIOWITT.— THE BOY’S COUNTRY ROOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuit* of Children in the Country* Edited by William Howitt. New 
Edition ; with 40 W oodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6a. cloth* 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised ; with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams i uniform with Visile fo Remarkable Place*. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

HOW ITT. -VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES ; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings ou Wood. Medium 8vu. 
21 s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTH UMBEKLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER* With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth* 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR! S GUIDE. 

ByJ. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Office, Loudon ; Author of ” Plain Directions 
for Making Wills,” and "The Parent’s Hand-book.” New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

HUDSON. — PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
fitc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. fid. cloth. 

N* These Two works may be had in One Volume, 7s. cloth. 
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HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE 

In Different Lands and Different Climates ; with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Humboldt* Translated, with the Author’* sanction and co-operation, and at his express 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. New Edition. 16mo. 6«. cloth: or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth; 
Half-a-Crown each, sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDTS COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s sanction 
and co-operation, and at his express desire, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel ’ 
Edward Sabine, R.A. V.P.and Treat. Il.S. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Crowneach,sewe.i ; . 
8s. 6d. each, cloth: or in post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth.— Vol. I II. Part I. post 8vo.6s. cloth : or in | 
16roo. sewed ; 3s. Gd. cloth: Part 1L post 8vo. 7s cloth ; and in )6uo. 3s. sewed, or 4s. ; 
cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS A SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE ; 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passages in I 
Sliakspeare's Plays and Poems With an elaborately illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments. Bound in very massive carved 
and pierced covers containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The Illumi- 
nations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square post 
0vo. One Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 

as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders ; the Benedictines in England and in Germany ; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustines; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule; the Mendicant Orders; the Jesuits; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 
28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyra. First Series. Containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the Magda- 
lene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the Hermits; 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Volume for 
the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESONS LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and concluding Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson, Author cf “Characteristics of Women,” &c. With 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8vo. [In the press. 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Francis Jeffrey, late One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS : 

With the Life by Bishop Hkbkr Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Paor 
Eden, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten Volumes, Vols. II. to IX. 6vo. price Half-a- 
Guinea each. 

%* The First Volume (last iu order of publication) will contain Bishop Heber’s Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, extended by the Editor. — Vol. X. is in the press. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR,— READINGS FOR EVERY DAY 

in LENT: compiled from the Writingsof Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By theAuthor.of * 4 Amy 
Herbert,” “The Child's First History of Rome,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete General Gazetteer of | 
the World. By Alexander Keith JohnsTon, F.R.S. E. P.K.G.S- F.G.S. ; Geographer at ; 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Author of “ The Physical Atlas of Natural Plueno- j 
inena.” In One Volume of 1,440 pages; comprising nearly Kitty Thousand Names 
of Places. 8 vo. 3Gs. cloth ; or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, price 41s. 

KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND : 

a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c. 2 vols. svo. 28a. cloth. 

KIRBY A SPENCE— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, See. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. Sc L.S. Rector of Barham; aud W. j 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. Sc L.S. New Edition. 3 vols. Svo. with Plates, 31s. Gd. cloth. 

LA1NG. — NOTES ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of HOLSTEIN and SLESWICK. By Samuel Laiko, 
Esq., Author of “ Journal of a Residence in Norway,” “A Tour in Sweden,” " Notes of a 
Traveller,” See. ®vo. [/a the press. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849: being the Second Series of 
*' Notes of a Traveller.” By Samuel Lai.no, Esq. Author of “ A Journal of a Residence in 
Norway,”** A Tour in Sweden,” the Translation of “The Heiraskringla,” and of '* Notes of 
a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, &c.” 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LADDNER. — THE GREAT EXHIBITION A LONDON IN 1851 , 

Reviewed by Dr. Lardkkr, Michel Chevalier, John Lemoi nnk, and Hector Berlioz. 
Svo. [Nearly ready. 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE nE.LRT. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. New Edition. 3 vols. 12 mo. 16s. cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, First Principles of Zoology. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. Comprising 
the Principles of Classification interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts 
of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R, Lee. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 7s. fid. cloth. 

L. E. L. — TIIE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON ; comprising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
Moore's Hong *, Ballads , and Sacred Songs f with 3 Vignettes by Richard Doyle, 2 vols. 
lfimo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Authoress of ‘‘Letters to My Unknown Friends,” “Twelve Years Ago, a Tale,” 

** Some Passages from Modern History,” and ** Discipline.” Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By A Lady, Authoress of ** Letters on Happiness,” “Twelve Years Ago,” “ Discipline,” and 
“ .'ome Passages from Modern History.” 3d Edition. Fcp. 8vo» 6s. cloth. 
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LARDNERS CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA. 

The Cabinet Cyclopaedia of History, Biography, Literature, the Art* and Science*, Natural 
History, aud Manufacture*. Comprising a Series of Original Works by Sir John Hkrschel, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Robert South it, Sir David Brewster, Thomas Kkiqhtlky, 
John Forstbr, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moorr, Bishop Thirlwall, the Rev. G. R. s 
Glbio, J. C. L. Dk Sismondi, John Phillips, F.K.S. G.S, and other eminent Writers. 
132 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price Nineteen Guineas, cloth. — The works sepa- 
rately, in Set* or Series, price Three Shilling* and Siapence each Volume. 

The complete Series comprises the following Works / — 






I 



1. Fell’s History of Russia 3 vol*. 10*. fid. 

2. Bell’* Lives of British Poets . . 2 vols. 7s. 

3. Brewster’s Optics I vol. 3s. 3d. 

4. Cooley's Maritime and Inland 

Discovery 3 vols. 10s. fid. 

5. Crowe’s History of France ..3 vol*. 10*. 6d. 

6. l>e Morgan on Probabilities . . I vol. 3s. fid. 

7. De Sismondi’* Histoiy of the 

Italian Republics I vol. 8s. Gd. 

8. De sismondi’* Fall of the Roman 

Empire 2 vols. 7a. 

9. Donovan’s Chemistry 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

10. Donovan’aDnmcstic Economy 9 vols. 7s. 

11. Dunhsm’s Spain & Portugal 5 vols. 17s. fid. 
>2. Dunhsm'sHistoryuf Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway 3 vols. 10s. Gd. 

13. Dunham's History of Poland. . 1 vol. 3a. fid. 

14. Dunham’s Germanic Empire 3 vols. 10s. fid. 

15. Dunham's Europe during the 

Middle Ages 4 vol*. 14*. 

16 . Dunham'* British Dramatist* 2 vol*. 7s. 

17. Dunham’s Live* of Early Wri- 

ter* of Great Britain I vol. 6*. fid. 

18. Fergna'* History of the United 

States 2 vol*. 7s. 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Roman 

Antiquities 3 vols. 7*. 

20. Forster’s Lives of the States- 

men of the Commonwealth 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

21. Glcig’s Live* of British Mili- 

tary Commanders 3 vols. 10s. fid. 

22. Grattan’s History of the Ne- 



therland* 


. . . . 1 vol. 


8t. fid. 


23. Henslow's Botany 


....1 vol. 


8s. fid. 


34. Herschel’s Astronomy ... 


. . . . 1 vol. 


88. fid. 


23. Hcrschcl’s Discourse on 


Nr- 




tnral Philosophy 


....1 vol. 


8s. fid. 


26 . History of Rome 


. . . . 2 vols. 


7s. 


37. History of Switicrland .. 


. . . . 1 vol. 


8s. fid. 


28. Holland’s Manufactures 


in 





Metal 3 vols. 10*. fid. 

29. James’sUvef ofForeignStatea- 

mcn 5 vols. 17*. fid. 

30. Kater& Lardncr’s Mechanics l vol. 3i.Cd. 

31. Keightley’s Outlines of Hist. 1vol. 8s. 6d. 

32. Lardner’s Arithmetic 1 vol. 3*. fid. 

33. Lardncr’s Geometry I vol. 3s. fid. 



34. Lardner on Heat . lvol. 3s. 6d. 

35. Lardner’s Hydrostatics and 

Pneumatics 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

3fl. Lardner & Walker’s Electricity 

and Magnetism 2 volt. 7*. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay’s Lives of British 
Statesmen 7 vols. 24s. fid. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bell’s 

History of England 10 vols. 35s. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley’s 

Eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors 3 vols. 10s. 6«1. 

40. Moore’s History of Ireland.. 4 vols. 14*. 

41. Nicolas’s Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

42. Phillips’s Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. 7s. 

43. Powell’s History of Natural 

Philosophy 1 vol. 8*. fid. 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the Manu- 

facture of Silk 1 vol. 8&. fid. 

45. Porter’s Manufactures of 

Porcelain and Glass 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

4fi. Roscoe’s British Lawyers .... 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

47. Scott’s History of Scotland . . 2 vols. 7s. 

48. Shelley’s Lives of Eminent 

French Authors 2 vols. 7s. 

49. Shuckardfii Swainson’s Insects, 1 vol. 3*. fid. 

50. Southey’s Lives of British Ad- 

mirals 5 vols. 17s. fid. 

51. Stebbing’a Church History ..2 vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing’s History of the Re- * 

formation ...2 vols. 7s. 

53. Swainson’s Discourso on Na- 

tural History lvol. 8s. 6d. 

54. Swaineon’s Natural History fii 

Classification of Animals . . 1 vol* 8s. 6d. 

55. Swainsou’t Habits & Instincts 

of Animals 1 vok 8*. fid. 

Sfi. Swainson’s Birds 2 vols. 7s. 

57. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, See. 2 vols. 7s. 

58. Swainson’s Quadrupeds 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

59. Swainson’s Shells & Shell-fish, 1 vok 8s . fid. 

60. Swainson’s Animals in Mena- 

geries 1 voL 3s. fid. j 

61 . Swainson’s Taxidermy and 

Bibliography 1 vol. 3s. fid. 

62. Tbirlwall’s liistorv of Greece, 8 vols. 28*. 1 
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LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By J. Lindlky, Ph.D. P.R.S. L.S. Sic. Professor of Botany In University College, Loudon. ! 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and j 
numerous Woodcuts, 24s. cloth. 

LINDSAY.— OUR NAVIGATION AND MERCANTILE MARINE \ 

LAWS considered with a view to their general Revision and Consolidation ; also, an Inquiry 
into the principal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay, bvo. 7s. Od. cloth. 

i LIN1F 00D. — ANTIIOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 

i Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Gnccis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Guliblmo Lin wood, M.A. AUlis Christ! Alummo. Bvo. 14s. cloth. 

LUTON.— THE CIIURCII OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry : With a particular reference to the Controversy on the 
Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rev. Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath ; and Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 
16a. cloth. 

“ This volume i« written in particular rrfmne* to the controveray on the rrabji-ct OSired in the title- pajre. whirh exUt* 
bctvrfD Human i, It and Protestant*. ...The uU(anuin ol Rome u upheld bj men of Inroing, and it miuirr* to hr met 
by ram wmilarly qualified. A* aid toward* attaining such qualification, Mr. Litton'* work will be found of great u*r ; 
containing, aa it doea, the result of much rest arch, and the fruit* of wisdom, piety, *n<l nmr*tnr,». It will be found 
alike profitable to him who ha* not the opportunity to inquire ratenaivcly — 10 IKS a our it will apart rourh trouble — 
and to him who ha* neanlied widely and thought profoundly: thi* volume, prc»enting to »uch an inquirer and thinker a 
wcrld of valuable matter, will refresh hi* memory and lend vigour to hi* thought*." Cun at u and Statu Gaxettk. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the lata Charles Lori mkr. New Edi- 
tion. Fcp. Bvo. 5a. Gd. cloth. 

[ JjOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENERS CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as that should be done, in n 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules ho*c to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Bird*, and Insects then most injurious to 
1 Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6tl. cloth. 

L 0 UD ON. — THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION ; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of 41 Gardening for 
Ladies,*' &c. New Edition ; with Plate and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. Gd. cloth. 

LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiff's, Land Stewards, and Fanners; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry, 
lifensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectnral Drawing, and lsometrical Projection and Perspective; with Examples 
shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Loudou, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. Gd. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening : including all the latest improvements ; a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries ; and a Statistical View of its Present State: with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the British Idle*. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branston. New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 50s. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

being the Arboretum et Fruticetum Britanntcum abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 
2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. £2. 10s cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising tbe Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: including all the latest Improvements, agetieral History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles. New Edition *, with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. 42. 10s. cloth. 



LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into. Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected throughout, and brought down to 
the year 1852, by Mrs. Loudon. [/« the pres*. 



| LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa 
to tbe Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Gaiden Scenery: each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. With more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. *r3. 3s. cloth. 

I LOUDON’S MORTUS BRITANNICUS , 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An i 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout : With a Supplement, including all the No# ' 
Plants, and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by 
W. H. Baxter, and David Wooster. 8vo. 31a. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT, including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered 
British Species, and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With 
a New General Index to the whole Work. By W. H. Baxter and D. Wooster, under 
the direction of Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

f LOW. -ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. New Edition, with Alterations and Addi- 
tions, and an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21 b. cloth. 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And the ECONOMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm-Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 

8 vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 



MACAULAY.— T1IE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM TIIE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Barinoton Macaulay. New Edition. « 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 32a. cloth. 



MACAULAY.— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Thomu Babinotom Macaulay. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Kddis, engraved in line by 
W. Greatbach, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 30s. calf extra by Hayday.— Or 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 3«»s cloth. 

I 
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MACAULAY.— LAYS OP ANCIENT HOME. 

With Ivry and Tiih Armada. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. New Editiu: • 
lOrno. 4s. 6d. cloth ; or 10a. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 



MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn oil Wood by George 
Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 21s. boards ; 
or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MACDONA LD VILLA VEROCCIIIO ; 

Or, the YOUTH of LEONARDO DA VINCI i a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac- 
donald. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 



MACK A Y. — THE SCENERY A POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 



LAKES : A Summer Ramble. By Charles Maceay, Ksq. LL.D., Authorof “ The Salaman- 
drine,” &c. With beautiful Wood Engravings from Original Sketches. A New and cheaper 
Edition, with additional lllustrat ons. I'ost dvo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 



MACKINTOSH— SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S MISCELLA- 

NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait engraved in line by W. Greatbach, 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21 s. cloth ; or 30s. calf extra by Hayday. 



MCCULLOCH. — A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

which DETERMINE the RATE of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOURING 
CLASSES. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Fcp. 8vo 3s. Gd. cloth. 



M ( CULL0CH. — A DICTIONARY,’ PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 

AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition (1851), corrected, 
enlarged, and improved : Including a New Supplement. 8vo. 50s. cloth ; or 55s. half- bound 
in russia with flexible back. 

The New Supplement may be had separately, price 4s. 6d. sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAL, ANl) HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. New Edition, 
corrected, and in part re-written ; with a Supplement. 2 vole. 8vo. 63s. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS - 

TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil aud Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved 2 thick vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
"* M'Culloch, Esq. Second Edition (1852), corrected, enlarged, aud improved. 8vo. 16s. 
cloth. 

MAITLAND — THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated hy its Sepulchral Remains. By 
CHani.es Maituaad. New Edition, corrected; with numerous Wood cuts. svo. Its. 
cloth. 

D 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science arc familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experiments, 

By Jane Makckt. New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

! MARCET. — CON F ERR A TIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; i 

Iii which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jams Masclt. New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 



MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

Iii which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jank Marcet. New 
Edition revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 



] MARCET.- CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; . 

comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. By 
Jane Marcet. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Janb Marcet. New Edition, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

I 

MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” dtc. A New Edition, complete in Two Volumes ; with numerous 
Woo ' Engravings. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

I i 

MARRYAT.— THE MISSION; ’ 

or, .scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of 
11 Maaterman Ready,” &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

1 MARRYAT. — THE PRIVATEER S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. Ry Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of ” Maaterman Ready,” Stc. 2 vols- 
fcp. 8vo. 12 s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of “ Maaterman Ready,” ' 

1 &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Illustrations, 7s. Cd. cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of aim e 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
j and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. A New and carefully-revised Edition, 
corrected throughout, and extended by the introduction of numerous additional Lives. Fcp. 

8vo. 10a. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 



MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History*, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maundbr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. IDs. 
cloth; bouud in roan, 12s. 
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MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC <£• LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new ami popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; includin'; all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in u familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of ncquiriu^ information on the 
subject* comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By S. Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.— TIIE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which the Zoological Characteristics that i 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- I 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal j 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial 
Appendix. Embellished with IKK) accurate Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made ! 
expressly for this work. By Samukl Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. Bvo. 10 s. cloth ; 
bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Comprising an English Grammar; Table* of English 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
translated; New and Enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronunciation; New 
Universal Gazetteer; Tables of Population and Statistics; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Market Towns in the United Kingdom; Regulations of the General Post Office; List of Foreign 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions; Compendious Classical Dictionary; Scripture 
Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women: with Latin Maxims 
translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History; compendious Law Dictionary; 
Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables; Forms of Epistolary' Address ; Tables of 
Precedency ; Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Number, Money, Weights, and 
Measures By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, revised throughout, ami greatly enlarged. 
Fcp. 8 vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s- 

MERIT ALE. — A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER TIIE 

EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Mkrivalk, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

The THIRD VOLUME ; Completing the History* to the Establishment of the Monarchy 
by Augustus. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author’s Autobiographical Preface*. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Viznette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth; 
morocco, 21s. - Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; 
morocco, 36s. 

MOORE.- HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their relations to the Blood. By Georgr 
Moork, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By Gkohgk Moork, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By Gkokok Moork, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO TIIE 

MIND. By Gkorge Moork, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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NKW WORKS AND NKW EDITIONS 



THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With a Portrait by George Richmond, engraved 
in line, and a View of Slopcrton Cottage. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth ; morocco by Hayday, 42s. 
—Or, in 10 vola. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 42. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 44. 10a. 



MOORE.— SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moork, Author of *' Lalta Rookh,” “Irish Melodies,” &c. First collected 
Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome with 
Vignette by R Doyle. l6mo. 5s. cloth; 12s. Gd. smooth morocco, by Haydsy. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lay* of Ancient 
Rome. With the Autobiographical Prefnce from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by 1). Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 12s. Gd. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday. — Or, with Vignette Title by E. Curbould, (cp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 13s. 6d. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition ; with Ifil Designs, and the 
whole of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super-royal bvo. 31s. 6d. ; 
bound in morocco by Hayday, 42. 12s. Gd. 

*** The Original Edition, in imperial 8vo , price 63s. boards j morocco, by Hayday, 
44. 14s. Gd. ; proofs, 46. Gs. l>oards,— may still be had. 



MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay’s Lay* of Ancient Rome. 
With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, 
by Hayday.— Or, In fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings from Paintings by Westall, 10s. Gd. cloth; 
bound in morocco, Us. 



MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 highly-finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
site with Thomson** Season* and Goldsmith'* Poem* illustrated by the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8vo. 15s. cloth ; morocco, 28s. 

*,* A few copies of the Original Edition, In royal 8vo. price One Guinea, still remain. 



MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGL 

NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moskley, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 6vo. with Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 24s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s 
College, London. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MOSnEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Henry So a mbs, M.A. 
4 vols. 8 vo. 48s. cloth. 
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MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF TIIE LANGUAGE AN1) 

LITERATURE OP ANCIENT GREECE. By Wm. Mure, M.P., of CalUncll. S vols. avo. 
36s. cloth. 

MURRAY. — ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising: a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, j 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Muon | 
Murray, F.R.S.E. : assisted by other Writers of eminence. Second Edition ; with 83 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, 8vo. *63, cloth. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Erskink Neale, M. A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of “The Closing 
i Scene,” &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

"Tli« csccllrot object of thl* little work i* to *ti*w how worthier* rirhr* ara a* a mean* fv*n of trftipon! tuppinr**, i 
when not u*ed by th>*ir poa^snr a* a truster only for the good of hl» pooirr *aJ lo» fort uni to brethren. Tin* ii.mal i» | 
worknl out by •tronff coitrithnt «V<-tche», Mirli aa Wood, of Okm- iater, a« ■ ntr*Urs| with Mi-tli. riu/tou, Ibr blind tnan'a i 
! hope; I .or l Hertford. the M-n«u4h»t, an»J Hr, an fllurtth'll. the friend ol llie i&crrhtuit e«m<-n at Liverpool , Morgan 
| Jonra, the mm r curate of Llandovery, and Bancroft, the tienefoctor of the u£o4. Tk* work U repU-b? with carkw and ! 
tnatiucUvc anecdote*, nnd u a* pICMAnl to read ** profitable to thmk tm.” Britannia. 

NEALE.— TIIE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OF TIIE JUST. 

By the Rev. Erskinb Nkalk, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk; Author of “ The Closing 
Scene,” 8cc. With Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

NEALE.— THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Honrs of Remarkable Persona. By 
the Rev. Erskink Nkalk, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First and 
Second Series. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth ; or separately, 6s. each. 

NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

GREGATIONS. By John Henby Nb an, Priest of the Oratory' of St. Philip Ncri. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN’S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal. By Lieut Sherard Osborn, R.N., Commanding 
H.M.S.V. Pioneer in the late Expedition, 1830-5), under Capt. Austin, to rescue Sir John 
Franklin. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. [X early ready. 

OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS : 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in Illuminated Printing by Owen Jones. Uniform with Flower* 
and their Kindred Thought * and Fruit * from the Garden und the Field. Imperial Svo. 
Sis. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. — FLOWERS AND TIIEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anns Bacon, Authoress of “Winged 
Thoughts.” With beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by 
Owen Jones. Uniform with Fruite from the Garden and the Field. Imperial Svo. 31s. fid. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD. A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Annb Bacon, Authoress of “ Winged Thoughts.” 
With beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and priuted in Colours by Owen Jones. 
Uniform with Flower* and their Kindred Thought*. Imperial Svo. 31s. fid. elegantly bound 
in calf. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



0 WEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owes, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. New 
Edition, corrected, ftvo. with Wood Engravings. [Nearly ready. 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of 
, Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
In 3 vols. The First Volume ; with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 1 is. cloth. 

PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

The COMPLETE WORKS of BLAISE PASCAL: With M. Villcmnin’a Envoy on Pascal con- 
side roil as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the Prooindai Letter* j and the Miscellaneous 
I Writing s, Thought t on Religion , and Rridencrs of Christianity re-arranged, with large 

Additions, from the French Edition of Mods. P. Faugere. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, by 
Georgk Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. Gd. cloth. 

*,* The Three Volume* may be had separately, as foUotev . — 

Vol. I.- PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. ViUemain's Essay on Pascal pre- 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. Gd. 

Vol. II.— PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions, from Original MSS. : from M. Paugdre’s Edition. Post Rvo. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. III.- PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, Correspondence, Detached Thoughts, 
&C. : from M . Fnugfcre's Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

! P ASHLEY.— PAUPERISM AND POOR-LAWS. 

By Roukut Pashlky, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Majesty’s Counsel, an ! late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of “ Travels in Crete.” 8vo. Ilalf-a-Guinea, cloth. 



PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dictetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, Ac. By Jon. Pkrki ra, J 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of “ Elements of Materia Medica.” 8vo. 1 Gb. cloth. 



PESCIIEL.— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By C. F. PuncilKL, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by K. West. With Diagrams ami Woodcuts. Txols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

( Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and 
Electro- Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. ISs. Gd. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL Hi- 

OZOIC FOSSIIjS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that ltistrict. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, Os. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF T1IE COUNTY 

of LON DON DERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone ami Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. 
Sic. 8 vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 
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POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W, Tyrunb Powkii, D.A.C.G. Prom a Journal kept in that 
Country, from July IBtfi to June 1HIS. With a I’latca and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawings made 
on the spot. Poit svo. 12a. cloth. 



PULMAN. — THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR 

TROUT : being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Anglin? ; with plain 
and copious I mrtructions for the Mauufactuic of Artificial Flies. By G. P. R. Pulman, Author 
of “ The Book of the Axe.” Third Edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged ; with several 
Woodcuts, Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

i 

PYCROFT. — A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity: with Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. Jamks 
P vcaorr, B.A. Author of “The Collegian’s Guide,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 



DR. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE; 

For the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners; 
comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Pretention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different departments of the Healing Art, Materia 
Medica, Ac. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions; revised aud corrected 
by the Author's Son, Dr. IIknry Rkkck, M.R.C S, &c. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects conuected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge. Tost Svo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 
21». cloth. 



ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION— A JOURNAL OF A 

Boat Voyage through Rupert’s Land and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships 
under Command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geography of 
North America. By Sir John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets Published by Authority of the Admiralty. With a coloured .Map, several Piates 
printed in Colours, and Woodcuts. 2 vole. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 



“ Valuable alike to thr M-iontiflc intent or the futun- wanderer over thi*e wild plain*, and the lonelr acttlrr whom 
European t-nt/rpris* may locate among the«e far distant DUn .. It it a book to studr rather than to read ; ami ret *o 
attr*j live in it* aljlr, and no n strurtirr in »i* relation of facU, that uuny will be lid to iU *tudr a* a wnik of M-trnr* 
whiUt merely engaged in ita prnml a* a book of travel* " Burwau. 



RIDDLE. ~ A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Lnlin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. Of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. Uniform with Yongc't Enylith Greek 
Lexicon. New Edition. Post 4to. jS2. IDs cloth. 



I 



RIDDLE.- A COMPLETE LATIN- ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Collegesund Schools. By the Rev. J E. Riddle M.A 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revUedaud corrected. Svo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 



Separately 



The Englhh-Latin Dictionary, 10s. Gd. cloth. 
The Lalin-English Dictionary, 21s. cloth. 



RIDDLE. —A DIAMOND LA TIN-ENGLISII DICTIONARY. 

For the Wai.trout-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin ClaMical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Kjulih, M.A. t«e» Edition. Koyal 32mo. 
H. bound. 
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RIDDLE AND FREUND'S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A Copious Latin- English Dictionary ; Founded on Andrews’s Translation of Freund’s larger 
Latin-Qermau Dictionary: With Improvements and Additions. By the Rev. J. K. Riddle, 
M.A., and Dr. W. Freund. [/a preparation. 

%* The American Latin-Engliah Dictionary by Dr. Andrews is a tran lation of the Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Freund, who is now resident in London, and is occupied, in conjunction with 
Mr. Riddle, in making a thorough revision of his valuable work, with important additions, in 
order fully to meet the wants of our colleges and schools, and to give to our more mature 
scholars those aids which they arc entitled to receive in the present advanced stage of philo- 
logical research. Eighteen years have elapsed since Dr. Freund published a large portion of 
the Dictionary which Dr. Andrews has translated. During a great part of that interval. Dr. 
Freund has been actively engaged in preparing a second edition of bis elaborate work, which 
will shortly be published in Germany ; and in the course of this undertaking, he has employed 
materials of which, to say the least, no use has been made by Dr. Andrews. The present work 
will therefore present to the English student extensive results of modern criticism, which have 
not hitherto been collected in any single volume. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE- AMATEUR'S GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. ByT. Rivers, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON’S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT 

A GREEK ami ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LL.1)., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New Yor** ; 
Author ot ** Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. A New Edition, revised aud in great 
part re-written, hvo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

the EDINBURGH RKVIKW. By llkNKV Rouerss. J *ol». 8vo. 24.. cloth. 

ROGERS 8 VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR ; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary Vege- 
tables: With the most approved Modes of Cultivating aud Cooking them. New ami Cheaper 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Classified ami arranged, an as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By P. M. Rooet, M.D. F.R S. F.G.S. F.R A.S. F.S.A., ; Author 01 the” Bridge- 

water Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology,” &c. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISIIER’S ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natnrsl and Artificial Insect; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
Alfred Ronalds. 4th Edition, corrected; with Twenty Copperplates. Bvo. Us. cloth. 

ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, FROM 18:57 TO 1819; 

With a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at Tahiti. With 
Four Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

R 0 WTON. — THE DEBATER ; 

Beings Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic 
Row ton, Author of ‘‘The Female Poets of Great Britain.” New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Cs. cloth. 
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SCnOMBERG. — THE THEOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF ENG - j 

LISH HISTORY. Being an attempt to impress upon History its True Genius snd Real Cha- I 
racter; and to represent it not as a Disjointed Series of Facts, but as one Grand Whole. By 
the Rev. J. D. Schombkro, B.A. of Corpus Christ i College, Cambridge. 2 vole. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jamb Portkr. Third Edition ; with a New Nau- 
tical and Geographical Introduction. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SEWELL.— AMT HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sp.wkll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.— TIIE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 

By the Authoress of “ Amy Herbert. ” Edited by the Rev. William Sp.wrll, B.D. Fellow 
j uud Tutor of Exeter College, Oxfoid. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. 9s. cloth. 

I SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Authoress of “ Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. William Srwrll, B.D. 

1 Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSON A GE : 

A Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Authoress of “Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. Skwkll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 16s. ciolh. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Authoress of “Amy Herbert.” Edited by the Rev. W. Skwri.l, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

; SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDIER. 

j THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is added to the Original Text *, but those ■ 
wordsand expreasionsare omitted which cannotwith propriety be readaloud. ByT BownLRR, 
Bsq.F.R.S. New Edition; with 36 EngruvingB on Wood, from designs by Sinirke, Howard, 
and other Artists. 8vo. 21s. cloth; or, in 8 vols. 8vo. without Illustrations, £S. 1 4s. 6d. boards. 

SHARP'S NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAI. DICTIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS 
and NARROW SEAS : Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities; full Parti, 
culars of the Boundaries, Registered Electors, &c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; with a 
reference under every Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as far as completed ; and 
an Appendix, containing a General View of the Resources of the United Kiugdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain Results of the Census of 1851. By Jamrs A. Sharp, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8VO. dl'l. 16s. cloth. 

*** Sharp’s British Gazetteer is also in course of publication in Twenty-two Monthly Parts, 
price Hslf.a-Crown each. 

•* We have already had orra*lon to meniloo thia hook, and « careful eiamination of ita content* ha* convinced ua of 
It* great value. Th« remark ,i hie elearne** *lUl which >t» < m-lrn»»tion» and abbreviation! are mtdr appear* to n, it* mo*t 
admirable feature Wr have no book of atnular bulk iu the language containing lOfthmf like the amount of information 
of varum* kiudit *o well arranged ami an es-ily accessible a* in thia new gurUcer. Every article bear* Ok mark of stndird, 
cartful, and eiart compilation. It c omprrht nd* l*>Ui the topography and Uie hydrography of the United Kingdom, and 
U condraelH on the plan of facilitating reference by bringing together at many article a. pnaatblc under diaUnct head*. 

... All tlie position* have been retaken ftom the maps ; and not only the county but the quarter of the county eireii in 
which * name miirht be looked for We muit.m abort, repeat with a liberal acquiescence what Mr Sharp him«ff remarks 
of hi* S*e tcrx*' diligent labour, that it will be found to compriae in * clear and legible tvite.more mbaUnUal information, 
collet ted from original *curce*,and put into a convenient fetm, Ilian the bulkiest of ita clnaa." Examiukh. | 
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NEW WORKS ANI) NEW EDITIONS 



I 

| SHEPHERD.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

to the End of the Episcopate of Damtus, a.d. 384. By Eoward John Shepherd, M.A. 
Rector of Luddesdown. 8vo. Ms. cloth. 

SHORT HYIIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to mske anyone a Whist Plsyer; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecartl, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * • * *. 
New Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B****. Fcp. 8vo. Ss cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Catiikrinr Sinclair, Author of “The Journey of Life,” &c. Dedicated to her Nieces. 

2 vols. fcap Svo. Gs. cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Cath brink Sinclair, Author of “ The Business of Life,” “ Modern Society,” ** Jane i 
Boivene,” &c. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

I SIR ROGER BE COVERLEY. 

From The Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Henry Wills; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, from Designs by Frederick Taylkr. Crown 
8vo. 15s. boards ; or 07s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smkk, F.R S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. Post Svo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE WORKS OF TILE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved in line by W. Great'bach, and View of 
Combe IHorey Rectory, Somerset. Square crown Svo. 21s. cloth ; 30s. calf extra, by Hayday. 
—Or in 3 vols. Svo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

| SMITH — ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO - 

j SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith from the 
late Lord Jeffrey. Second Edition. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

SMITH— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By Jambs Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. With Views, Charts, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. Ms. cloth. 

SMITH.— TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

Translated, in the Metre of the Original, by the Rev. Charles Lksinoham Smith, M.A. 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. ^ 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH OF 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN : A Narrative of Every-day Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. Parker 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbkrt Southey, M.A. , Vicar of 
Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by 
William Westall, A.R.A. 6 vols, post Svo. 63s. cloth. 

*** Each of the Six Volumes may be hsd separately, price Half-a-Guinea. 
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SOUTHEY'S THE DOCTOR Ac. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

The DOCTOR &c. By the late Robert South ky. Complete in One Volume. Edited by 
Mr. Southey’s Son-In-Law, the Rev. John Wood Warter, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, 
Bust of the Author, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

j SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 

The COMMONPLACE BOOKS of the late ROBERT SOUTH KY. Comprising— 1. Choice 
Passages: with Cohesions for the History of Manners and Literature in England ; 2. Special \ 
Collections on various Historical and Theological Subjects ; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. Edited ] 
by Mr. Southey’s Son-in-Law,the Rev. J. W. Warts*, B.D. 4 vols. square cr. 8vo. £3. lba. cl. 

%* Each Series of Southey’s Commonplace B.wks forms a distinct Volume, complete in j 
itself, and may be had separately as follow s : — 

FIRST SERIES— CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. 2d Edition ; with medallion Portrait. Price 18s. 
SECOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 18s. 

1 THIRD SERIES-ANALYTICAL READINGS. 21s. 

FOURTH SERIES-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, &c. 21s. 

I ROBERT SOUTHEY’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, with ' 
Portrait and View of the Poet's Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron’s and 
Moore’s Poems. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 42s. hound in morocco.— Or, in 10 vols. fcp. Bvo. 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2. 10s. cloth ; morocco, jt'4. 10s. 

! SOUTHEY.— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robert 
South by. Medium 8to. SOs. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY; 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey. New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. Charles 
Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigb. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 

SQ U1ER. — NICARA G UA ; 

Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed interoceanic Canal. By E. G. Sou i er, 
late Charge d’ Affaires of the United States to the Republics of Central America. With Nine 
Original Maps, Twenty-five Plates printed in colours, and numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 

2 vols. royal 8vo. 31s. Gd. cloth. 

“ A* a dmcriplinn of the district of Central America to which it refers, the present work is entitled to take rink in the 
highest das* of geographical, ethnological, and antiquarian literature." John Um 

" Man; causes are combining to gi*r great importance to the State* of Central America Their own fertility aud 
natural ad«antat;rs, thr commerce of the Pacific, and the gold of California, unite to attract the earnest attention of j 
I enterprising men and politicians towards them." LiTtaaax Gium. 

j STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT; 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce: containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by Graham Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; George 
Clements, ofthe Customs, London; and William Tatb, Author of“ The Modern Cambist.’ 

| 8vo. 28s. cloth ; or 29s. bound. 

| STEPHEN— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

ny the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Bvo. 24s. cloth. 
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STEPHEN.— ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From The Edinburgh Review. By the Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D. 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, 2 vola. 8vo. 
248. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, F.sq. Honorary Secretary to 
the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary; Author of “Moral Training,” Ac. 8th Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SWAIN.— ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain, Author of “ The Mind, and other Poems.” Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 12s. 



SYMONS— THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 5tli Edition, in- 
cluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the provisions 
of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 12mo 5s. cloth. 

TATE. -EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL PHI- 

LOSOPHY; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Applications of 
the Principle of Work : the Theory of the Steam-Engine, with Simple Machines Theorems 
and Problems ou Accumulated Work, &c. New Editiou. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

TATE— KEY TO TATE’S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the unworked Examples nud 
Problems. 12mo. with Diagrams, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

•' Thi* little volume i», like *11 that Mr. Tale doe*, remarkable for it* lucid arrangement, and the happy war in which 
a pinctical bearing i* ffi»m to the .ubjecta It routain* r.oat and excellent solution* to all the untolveJ (juration* in hi* 
lirrrnwi on Mtduntirt, «• well a* to tome aery instructive additional problem* , and it will he found invaluable to th* 
unaa«i*teil student,** well a* to the teecher wh<nc time i» of importance." Journal or Kdccxtiok. 

“ Mr Tate’* l*x>k give* in a practical and popular form the aubstance of every mechanical principle, whether I 

to static* or dynamic*. which esn ever hi come applicable in any combination of engmicrinK operations ; and in order that 
they may lie fully understood, it supplies u dcr each a nnmlw of illustrative examples, the *oluUun» of which are given 
in the little book now Wfore u*. t radical mre.haiiira will derive from it the greatest assistance, and the nuititer of 
examples worked will *erve to make Uie calculation* perfectly obvious." Moaauto Acunuu. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; 

Containing various original and useful Formula*, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, Ac. By Thomas Tate, of Kncller Training College, Twickenham ; 
late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National Society’s Training 
College, Battersea ; Author of “ Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy.” 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLER.— MARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B.Taylrr, M. A. Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, Author 
of “ Lady Mary, or Not of the World,” &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 



TAYLER.— LADY MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester; 
Author of “ Margaret, or the Pearl,” &c. New Edition ; with a Frontispiece engraved by J. 
Adsolon. Fcp. 8yo. 6s. Cd. cloth. 



TAYLOR.— LOYOLA : AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” lie. PostSvo. 10s. Cd. cloth. 
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TAYLOR.— WESLEY AN1) METHODISM. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” tcc. With a Portrait of 
Wesley, engraved by W. Great bach. Post Bvo. Hal -a-Guinea, cloth. 

'* Tbi* volum* will hr atvrpUtSie to the public on many ground*. It will plraw the rtUrfiou* by Ita reapcct for rrlicion 
and the littrary by the force of iu atfla. It will n«t di*plr «»*• the Churchman b* any viol* nr* of view, nor the Sectary 
by any bittvrnr** of Unffuatfr. On the whole, it will perhaps be mo»t wrkomoi by the philosopher, for ita attempt to 
reconcile apparent anuiuuio of belief, to account for perplning event* in the history of Migum, and to five •omrtlimg 

• in ttie shape of *y»tem to the frnrml rffecta ol rtligiou* action on the world We prcvunic that thia volume will be in 

the hand* of moie than tlie Mrthodiata. It dewnn a place on the library table of every man, who la to be attracted by 
i atrong thought* u> tUong language, curioua mctaphyaica, and a atatcly view of religioua piobabiliUe* to come.” 

BniTAimu. 

' THIRL WALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. Con nop Thirl wall). An 
, improved Library Edition ; with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. £A. 16s. cloth. 

%* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, £\. 8s. cloth. 

! A HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES | 

| to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMAN'S, B.c. 146, mainly bued upon Biihop 
Thirlwall's History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.K.S.E., Rector ol the High i 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cornky, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Uniform with Goldamith'* forms illustrated by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
cloth ; or, bound iu morocco by Ha) day, 3Gs. 

THOMSON— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five perCent., from One Found to Ten Thousand, and 
‘ from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of single Days; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discouuta. By John Thomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8s. bound. 

THOMSON.— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or, Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dcndas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the Uuiversity of Glasgow. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 



THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Sempitemum. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. Wbit- 
tiugham, Chiswick. 64iuo. Is. 6d. bound and clasped. 



TOMLINE,- AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and New Testaments. By Gxoaux 
Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. Gd. cloth. 



i TOO KE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES: 

j With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1847, inclusive. With a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two Centuries; 
a general Review of the Currency Question ; and Remarks on the Operation of the Acta 7 and 
8 Victoria, c. 32. By Thomas Tookk, Esq. F.R.S. 4 vols. bvo. 4. 3. Gs. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Townsend, Esq. 
M.A., Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of “ Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges of 
the Last and of the Present Century/’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

TOWNSEND.— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

of the LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W.Charlks Townsend, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 
late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of “ Memoirs of the House of Commons.” a vols. 
8vo. 28s. cloth. 



TURNER. — TIIE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. aud R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydmky Turner. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. and 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition (1832). 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

*•* The text and notes of this edition have been carefully revised, and as many of the Author’s 
later corrections and additions as appeared to have been intended and prepared by him for 
publication have been introduced. 

DR. TURTON’S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates, 15s. doth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
& c. 8cc. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Engravings on Wood, 50s. cloth. -Also, 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. withWoodcuta, 14s. cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., Author of “Wanderings in South 
America.” With an Autobiography of the Author, aud Views of Walton Hall. New 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. 6d. cloth. 

*** Separately— Vol. I. (First Series), 8s. ; Vol. II. (Second Series), 6s. 6d. 



ALARIC WATTS’S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART, and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty-one highly-finished 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this work by the most emiueut Painters and En- 
gravers. 

In One Volume, square crown 8vo. price Sis. 6d. boards, or 43s. bound in morocco 
by Hayday; Proof Impressions, 63s. boards.— Plain Proofs, 41 Plates, demy 4to. (only 
100 copies printed) £2. 2s. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 
50 copies printed), £b. 5s. in portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure Taking of Trout, Grayling, &c. By 
Hbwett Wheatley, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Niue coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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THE TRAVELLER? S LIBRARY 

Publishing Monthly, ami sold at One Shilling each Part, is intended to comprise books of 
valuable information and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for reading while Travelling, 
and at the same time of a character that will render them worthy of preservation ; but the 
price of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively narrow circle of readers. 

The First Eighteen Parts comprise — 

1. WARREN HASTINGS. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Reprinted 

from Mr. Macanlay’s “ Critical and Historical Essays.” Price One Shilling. 

2. LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. 

Macaulay’s “ Critical and Historical Essays.” Price One Shilling. 

*** Mr. Macaulay's Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive may be 
had in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

3. LONDON in 1850-51. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. 

M'Culloch’s " Geographical Dictionary.” Price One Shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the “ Spectator.’* With Notes and 

Illustrations by W. H. Wills. Price One Shilling. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington 

Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

G & 7. Mr. S. LAIXG’S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY daring 
the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, 
16mo. price Half-aCrown, cloth. 

8. 11 RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. ’’And. “ GLADSTONE on CHURCH 
and STATE.” By Thomas Babixoton Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

*»* Mr. Macaulay’s Four Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, “ Ranke’s History 
of the Popes,” and a Gladstone on Church and State,” may be had in One Volume, 16mo. 
price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

9 & 10. A LADY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. A Condensed Translation, 
from the German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Pbrcy Sinnbtt. In Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 & 12. EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel * brought Home from the East. A New 
Edition, in Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a- 
Crown, cloth. 

13. “The LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON.” And, HORACE WALPOLE. 

By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

14 & 15. HUC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY. THIBET, and CHINA. A Con- 

den sed Translation, by Mrs. Pkecy Sinnjctt. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

16 A 17. HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS, written by Himself and continued to his 
Death from his Disry, Notes, and other Papers. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; 
or, in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By the Earl or Carlisle. Price Is. 

To be followed by 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS; or, an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and 
Beni-Amer: with a particular glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Ferdinand 
Wernk, Author of “ Expedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile.” Translated 
from the German, by J. R. Johnston. Forming Two Parts of the Traveller Library. 

SKETCHES in CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs. 
Jameson. Forming Two Parts of the Traveller*! Library. 16mo. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



WEBSTER. — AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Comprising inch subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping: as, The 
Construction of Domestic F.di flees, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials- 
Duties of Servants, 8cc. & c. &c. By Thomas Wkbstkb, F.G.S. ; assisted by the late Mrs. 
Parkes. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
Eventful Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 1663). 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. New 
Edition; in Two Parts. * Square fcp. 8vo. Ss. each, boards ; or 18s. each, bound in morocco. 

YOU ATT. — THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition ; with numerous Wood 
Engravings, from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

es?» Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A New Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by William Harvey. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

*** The above works, which were prepared under the superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge, are now published by Messrs. Longman and Co., by assignment , 
from Mr. Charles Knight. It is to be observed that the edition of Mr. Youatt’s book on the j 
Horse which Messrs Longman and Co. have purchased from Mr. Knight, is that which was ) 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new work. The 
engravings, also, were greatly improved. Both works arc the most complete treatises in the 
language on the History, Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animals of which 
they treat. 



ZINCKE.—SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF THE 

FUTURE; Or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the different 
Educational Questions of the Day. By the Rev. Foster Barham Zinckk, Vicar of Wher- 
stead, near Ipswich. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

" Mr. Ztockr has, In the romp*** of a few page*. *uppUrd u* with a large amount of moat valuable matter, and *up- 

portrd hi* argument* by a varielv of appropriate and nup-nt Illustration* We bail him a* a powerful advocate of a 

great and gwwi cau«e, and cordially monmicml tint small volume to the attention of all person* who take an lutervkt in 

the question to which it rrlatea We mtrrtain no high an opinion of the value of Mr. ZiBcke'a remark*, that wr should 

he glad if wr could »pir* auffleient apace for a full analysis both of hi* argument* and hi* plan*; but. a* we cannot do 
thi«, we muat content ourxelve* wiUi giving a general Minima ry of the content* of the voinmr,snd a quotation or two 

illustrative of the extensive and practical view* embraced by the author Hi* view* are on tl*r whole Joat, literal, and 

comprehensive, and hr ha* Uie great merit of Haying much in few worda. Wr have, indeed, aeldom met ** ith mi much 
important matter condensed into *o email a apace. Almost every topic that the consideration of each s question includes 
ia touched upon by the author, aud yet U»e whole volume contain* only 23* pages, and of this number 76 are occupied by 
an appendix, which is by no means the least interesting or important part ol tin- work." Christian Timm. 



ZUMPT'S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Translated and adapted for the use of Englisb Students, with the Author’s sanction and 
co-opcration, by Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.8.K., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh i 
with copious Corrections and Additions communicated to Dr. Schmitz by Professor ZUMPT. 
New Edition, corrected. Rvo. 14s. cloth. 



I March 31, 1853. 
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